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THE WAR ON SELF TOUR 

sole, pedestrian, dosh & telephone jim jesus 
US MAR 23 - APR 27 / EU SUMMER 

for cities, dates & more info visit www.anticqn.qpm 
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06M.I.A. live 

08 M WARD 

12 ELLEN ALLIEN 

16 ARCADE FIRE 

22 YEAH YEAH YEAHS 

26 THE VOID Tracy + The Plastics, Edan, Boris, 

C.O.C.O., Jose Gonzalez, The Pipettes, Howling 

Hex, Stereo Total, Kid Commando, Tortoise, Edan 

40 WHITE MAGIC 

42 SWAY 

44 PREFUSE 73 

46 GLASS CANDY 

48 ALASDAIR ROBERTS 

50 HOOD ^. 

52 SOLE 

58 LIVE Born Heller, The Concretes, Slint, Saul 

Williams, The Go! Team, Luxembourg, Matmos 

66 ALBUMS Cfr&osaur Jr, Antony & The Johnsons, 

...bender, Electrefane-, Herman Dune, Hypnotique, 

Scout Niblett, Oneida, Pit er Pat, Stereolab, Vitalic 

84 MEDIA Lance Bangs, Mysterious Skin, Brothers, 

Tarnation, Rosalind Nashashibi, Love And Rockets, 

Max Ernst, Cat Power, Paul Auster, The Sims 

98 IAN SVENONIUS on vampires 



'When talking about Olympia, 
it is crucial to mention the 
honouring of the feminine. 
Female punk bands were highly 

Valued' - Nirvana: The Betrayal Of Olympia, Page 54 
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Here's something that's been bothering me. 

Pick up any of the alternative mainstream 
music press, from N ME to Artrocker to Comes With 
A Smile you'll notice they discriminate severely in 
favour of men. Thrills, Bravery, Libertines, Keane, 
Others, Jens Lekman, M Ward, Slint. . .whatever. 
Why is this? Sure, taken individually, some create 
moments worth cherishing, but it's not like there 
aren't any women out there creating exciting 
music as well. Every issue, magazines like Venus 
and The Wire and Plan Bare full of them. The pop 
mainstream is overflowing with innovative sounds, 
female sounds -Missy, M.I.A., Madonna, the odd 
Sugababes track, Kelis. . .as is the alternative. 

It confuses me. 

You'd think the alternative press, in particular, 
would always be on the look out for innovative 
sounds and ideas -from all sources. So why aren't 
they - because they clearly aren't. Is it merely 
conditioning? Is it because there aren't enough 
female critics around (not JUST on female music) 
to influence male critics and provide the necessary 
perspective? Is it a throwback to the Sixties when 
men were seen (by men) to create all the most 
important art, and women were seen (by men) as 
accessories? Both Bright Eyes and Born Heller create 
startling, mischievously evocative music -why not 
feature both? Sleater-Kinney, Electrelane, The Long 
Blondes, Scout Niblett, The Blow, Ellen Allien, Von 
Iva, CO. CO., Glass Candy. . . all rock as hard as 
their male counterparts. It's not like there is a lack of 
female-led or assisted music to write about. So why, 
week in week out, is there a refusal to acknowledge 
most of it from most of our colleagues? 

It can't simply be that most people stick with 
what they know, can it? Obviously, training and 
schooling and peer pressure play an important part 
in critical assessment, but what about reacting to 
circumstance? There's a well-stated fact that - due 
to social conditioning - no women created any 
great paintings before the 20th Century. I've always 
wondered at the veracity of that statement: maybe 
they did, but the patriarchal system refused to 
acknowledge their existence - much as now. 

It's not just that whole 'men take music more 
seriously than women' argument, is it? How 
ridiculous. How very Nineties. 
Everett True 



So I thought I was obscurist. Last two Plan Bs, I've 
written Void pieces on bands without websites. 
Things I like: not going through a PR to get an 
interview, because there isn't a PR; Magpie 
Records' piano blues compilations; Campbell 
Brothers' Sacred Steel (gospel with slide guitars); 
biro-scrawled demos from Glaswegian Fall-a-likes; 
African MP3 blogs; minidisc recordings of geese; 
planting s by Eric Ravilious; new venues opening 
under Turkish restaurants (big shout to Barden's, 
London N1 6); Berlin's finest new hi-l if e/g rime/twee- 
folk-pop combo, The Massive Crew. 

But this morning I found something that kicks 
my underground status squarely in the ass, and 
gives me huge amounts of pleasure in the process. 
This morning, post came for a man who lived 
here a long time ago. We keep getting his mail; 
we've no forwarding address. This morning, 
I did something very wrong. Reader, I opened one 
of the envelopes. See, I could tell it was a magazine. 
I like magazines. 

So picture this magazine. It's got a beige cover. 
The cover star is a b/w photo of a speckled bush 
cricket, posing on a leaf. Underneath, a logo: a line 
drawing of a heron standing on a sine wave. This is 
the logo of The Wildlife Sound Recording Society, 
and this was Volume 1 0, No. 5 of its journal. 

I don't think I can express in words quite 
how happy these 66 pages are making me right 
now. A perky editorial that muses on clockwork 
microphones gives way to sonographic 
representations of the sedge warbler and the 
skylark (musical notation included!), reviews 
of new minidisc recorders and preamps, 
a report on field recording in the Sinai desert, and 
a wonderful retrospective look at another, even 
further underground mag from the Sixties: Tape 
Recorder, which, apparently, would tell you how 
to make your own parabolic reflector out of a car 
headlamp. An accessories list at the back: you can 
get the heron and sine logo on a jumper. My god. 

The WSRS has 320 members and no website. 
It's run from the nether reaches of Wiltshire, and 
its magazine is the shit. It will keep me happy from 
now until Plan B 5 comes back from the printers, 
and I imagine for the whole summer. This is the 
sound of the underground, and it's chirping. 
Frances May Morgan 
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n record, she could 
almost be Annie Lennox 
for the pancultural 
grhyme massif. 

n stage, she's alive 




toMt idve aiM. fir***! 



Words: Everett True 

Photography: Andy Sewell 



A visit to soulful songwriter M Ward's Portland home: 
Schumann, Sonic Youth and 'musical silence' 



The new M Ward album, his fourth, the 
magnetic and gently magical Transistor 
Radio, doesn't seem to bear much relation 
to the last 40 years of popular music. In its 
distant hum and crackle, the drawn-out 
vowels and pleas against insomnia ('Four 
Hours In Washington'), one can hear traces 
of more archaic wellsprings of emotion. 
Like the embers of a well-stoked fire, it 
warms and reassures - a comfort against 
dark feelings pressing in from outside. 
It's restless like kittens. It burns like diesel. 
There's a theremin. Its songs are informed 
by traces of every city Matt Ward has passed 
through in the last few years. One senses the 
wide spaces of Southern California, where 
he grew up: and the rainswept streets of 
Portland, Oregon where he now resides 
with his wife Keri and their cat. 

Let me set you up for the interview. 

Perilous black ice and snowfalls on the 
mountainous roads between the tiny hippie 
town of Astoria (home to The Goonies) 
and Portland almost mean that we have 
to scupper my last-minute decision to visit 
Matt in his adopted hometown. 

A stalwart friend prevails. 

We find ourselves eating good Cajun 
cooking on some trendy strip; Matt agrees 
to let me stay over. One attempt at an 
interview, wherein Keri questions her 
husband about his past in indie-folk trio 
Rodriguez, and I discover they met in 
Russian Lit class -English majors, both 
- is truncated after Matt complains that 
Keri is asking the same questions as every 
other interviewer. And then this happens: 

"I just got a book," Matt reveals. "It's 
an introduction to the great classical 
composers. You know what would be 
a great article: if I could play you some of 
those songs and you tell me what you feel 
about them. They're not actual songs, 
they're just a minute and a half snippets. " 

Like what? 

"The best music in the history of 
the universe?" 

Starts playing classical piece with piano and 
violin and cello. 

"That was Schumann. Piano Quintet 
In E flat." 

Matt turns away from the CD player, 
and looks at me. 

OK... 

One time I was in Cairns, Australia we 
sawDavid Helfgott play piano. He'd become 
famous momentarily because he'd been 
portrayed in a film called Shine. The concert 
was extremely moving, and part of the 



reason was because David had struggled his 
whole life to achieve recognition. Suddenly, 
he had recognition and respect. It was a 
weird kind of respect, though, because it 
had only come about through a film - not 
because of his musical ability. It was an 
odd feeling, but you knew it didn't matter 
because he was happy and able to play the 
music he wanted to play. The reason I bring 
it up now is because that Schumann piece 
had a real kind of respectful, stately feel to it 
that I think people had towards David that 
night. It was very eloquent and sweeping. I 
guess it was sad as well. I guess it would be 
a similar thing to seeing Daniel Johnston live. 

Matt nods in agreement - he's a Daniel 
Johnston fan as well. He contributed an 



" I wouldn't call it trying to escape it, " 
Matt responds. "It's more like creating 
an honest wage for yourself. " 

I sometimes think that all I'm trying 
to do is celebrate the commonplace. 

"That is the poet's job, and that is 
the writer's job. When you have words, 
you have the advantage of having words. 
If you're just writing instrumentals, it's 
harder to do. That's one thing that makes 
instrumentals interesting to me. That's 
something I get out of great poetry, 
is making the commonplace seem 
better than it is." 

Interviews are peculiar beasts - halfway 
school exam, halfway marketing exercise, 



'The most interesting parts of life are 
what the human eye cannot detect' 



achingly poignant cover of 'Story Of An 
Artist' to a recent Johnston tribute album 
that reduced me to tears when I heard it. 

"It reminds me of the German 
countryside and extremely long driveways," 
he says. "Super-long roads with nobody 
on them and trees on either side. " 

Plays another piece. . . 

"MaxBruch, Concerto for Violin in G 
minor. This is my new favourite song. " 

Plays another piece. . . 

"Tchaikovsky, Concerto No 1 in B flat 
minor." 

Matt turns from his position in front of 
the hi-fi system and looks at me again. 

Have you ever heard Clara Rockwell's 
theremin work? She had the saddest, 
sweetest sound. When that first piece 
started I thought it was she. The first time 
I heard her music I was like, "Oh my god, 
they cannot put this music on the mass 
market. It would cause the suicide rate to 
shoot up overnight." It's beyond sad. Then 
I started thinking of DrZhivago. It's that epic 
kind of love. So I started thinking of snow 
and train journeys. The same way you can 
hear the desert in certain types of music, 
you can definitely hear that cold. 

" It made me think of snow too, " agrees 
Matt. "For some of this, I think of the Third 
Reich, and what it must have been like living 
in a culture like that before or during it. " 

Have you ever felt as if you were living 
in a movie? 

"Yeah, sometimes," he replies 
thoughtfully. "A good one, any movie 
that has ups and downs. " 

If you're creating music, presumably 
you're trying to escape the commonplace? 



all they usually provide is some surface gloss 
to help present the artist in an even more 
'glamorous' light. Matt Ward is guarded, 
uncomprehending of the necessity to 
explain away his music in canny soundbites. 
Except he isn't: he's on the phone once or 
twice a day promoting his new record, he 
welcomes me into his house, we go out 
drinking in bars together -even sharing 
greasy fries at one in the morning. 

We watch a killer Sonic Youth DVD 
compilation: both in awe of the NYC quartet 
who are so consistent in their genius they 
frequently get undervalued because of 
that very consistency. We play with the cat. 
We discuss classical music, death, record 
shopping, the weather (it's raining) and 
friends in common. You want me to soil 
that by calling into play the 'interview card'? 
Sure. Neither of us minds. 

But. I value the following words 
because. . .well, because we mean them. 

Do you find yourself listening to music or 
sounds more? 

"Yeah." 

Which? 

"Oh, I thought you said 'musical 
silence'." 

I actually think silence is musical. I listen 
to silence mostly these days. 

"I've taken in a lot of music, and so have 
you. Sometimes the reverberations are 
enough. You must feel sometimes, by the 
amount of CDs that you get in the mail, that 
if you hear more of such-and-such a sound, 
that you might go crazy. I've felt that way. " 

You were saying yesterday that you 
don't have a problem with death . . . 
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'The best parts of a 
human being are going 
to live on after you die' 



"If you're in Southern California and 
you're 1 1 , there's a lot of Mexican culture 
around. I grew up looking at death as more 
the Latin American version than the US. Do 
you have anything like Dia de los Muertos 
[The Mexican day of the dead] in the UK? 
They look at death as something that's part 
of life rather than the end. " 

So that means you were confronting 
death from an early age? 

" I guess, whether or not I was aware 
of it." 

Where do you find the value in life, then? 

"Right. When you're a kid, you're 
learning about yourself and. . .urn," Matt 
pauses and laughs, "then when you reach 
some age between 1 6 and 20, you realise 
you're only here on the planet for a few 
years - and you need to try and make the 
planet a better place for the younger 
generation who can't help themselves. " 

I've only recently confronted that fact, 
because of my father's senile dementia. 
Thing is, when you're younger. . .sure, you 
know people who've died, either through 
accident or suicide, whatever. But it's not 
all-consuming, undeniable death. It's like. . . 
yeah, that happened to them but the odds 



are you're not going to die like that. 
It's not until you encounter the spectre 
of death through mortality that it really hits 
home. At least, that's true for me. 

Matt nods. 

" It's a hard thing to deal with. " 

So how do you deal with it? Clearly, 
that's why religion exists. 

" Right. It helps. I guess the way I deal 
with it is that the best parts of a human 
being are going to live on after you die. 
When you die, your flesh gets buried under 
the ground, but as anyone knows, you are 
more than just flesh and bones. The most 
important aspects of a human, in my 
opinion, continue to live. 

"Action has reaction. Your behaviour 
when you walk out the door and the way 
you treat people you meet in life has a 
reverberation and a ripple effect beyond 
what the human eye can detect. The most 
interesting parts of life are what the human 
eye cannot detect." 

More silence. We fall back on the sofa, lost 
in admiration for Sonic Youth. This DVD is so 
distracting, even at minimal volume. I cast a 
look at my companion: I'm more in awe of 
him than he suspects. His singing voice is so 
mellow and soulful - more than one person 
has reacted with surprise when being told 
his skin colour (what? Part Mexican?). His 
previous record, Transfiguration Of Vincent, 
was special enough: all old-time waltzes and 
lilting laments and the odd burnished heart 
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of oak. Seeing him perform solo was 
astonishing, hearing him turn the piano 
at Brighton's crusty pub The Albert into 
another instrument altogether, one that 
sparked gold from the wings of roadside 
angels. But Transistor Radio is... it's mine. 
It's all mine. 

Who do you admire right now? 

"The Carter Family. Johnny Cash. 
Johnny Cash, I grew up with. Carter 
Family, I grew up with very slowly. What 
about you?" 

I'm too confused to answer that question. 

"I think musically." 

Well, that's tempered by circumstance. 

"Yeah, it's Pavlov's Dog a little bit." 

Yeah, that's an animal I like a lot. 

Laughter... 

I wrote a song in answer to that question 
once, about my friend Al Larsen. Al has a 
highly developed sense of morality, but it's 
not a morality based in anyone else's values. 
He's a talented songwriter and artist. He has 
an enthusiasm that can be terrifying. Most 
of all, he has an almost naive way of seeing 
life I want to share. I want to approach every 
new experience like it's my first. 

"That's the challenge of life, really. " 

A lot of your songs are about travelling. 

"Yes, especially lately. I've done more 
travelling in the last three years than in my 
previous entire life. It was exhilarating at 
first. Germany was exciting the first time. 
The third time, it becomes. . .whatever. 
That applies to anywhere far from home. 
It's all the same. But travelling comes with 
my image of hard work. I have a work ethic, 
whether I like it or not." 

This explains why you practice for five or 
six hours a day. 

"I'm a bit of a perfectionist." 

Corin Tucker was telling me a story, 
where she sang a duet on stage with Wayne 
from Flaming Lips for a couple of shows 
- and he was almost insane about it, saying, 
"We've got to get this right. People have 
paid $50 a ticket to see this show. We 
cannot let them down. " 

"Yeah, I would never feel that way. It's 
more about the relationship of the musicians 
I'm on stage with, the ability to see how 
they approach music - 1 have a respect for 
everyone's approach, equal to my own. " 

When people tell you they relate to your 
music, do they tell you why? 

"Yes and no. For the last record, I heard 
things like, 'I had a death, either in my family 
or my close friends,' or 'Your music helped 
me through this dark period.' And that's 
always a really nice feeling. " 

I like your music because it warms me. 

"Thank you." 

And it's soothing. It's familiar: the 
travelling motif is certainly familiar-that 
feeling of being away from home, alone 
but thriving on the spontaneity that 
upheaval always brings. I've described 
your sound as restless Americana - are you 
proud to be an American? 

"To a certain extent. When you're 
talking about music, yes. When you're 
talking about government, no. When 
you're talking about national pride, no. 
When you're talking about women's 
rights, yes. When you're talking about 
Sonic Youth, yes." 

We go back to watching the Sonic 
Youth DVD. 
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submitting to the sound of Ellen Allien s future metal beats 



Ellen Allien: "The great challenge is 
finding the right balance of challenge 
for the crowd." 

Fabric, February 2005 

So Dante's hell has nine circles; London's 
superclub Fabric has four rooms and a 
bunch of corridors and bars. Structurally 
different, then, but as you navigate the Hall 
Of Mirrors toilets in a footsore, wide-eyed, 
apocalyptic sweaty haze, it's hard not to feel 
punished even in your pleasure. 

You only notice it alone; those moments 
when you skip out on your friends and 
wander the labyrinth, watching through 
a fug of smoke as lost souls go through 
motions of enjoyment, propelled by beats 
and chemically bonded. You only notice 
it off the dancef loor, those traffic jams 
of human interaction, a crowded tube 
ride on an infernal Circle Line. It's the 
city in microcosm, and it navigates you, 
not the other way round. Holy shit. 
Psycho-geographic meltdown. Theoretical 
overload. You pretentious twat. Time 
to go back to the filtered, modulated, 
pulsing womb you just came from, 
otherwise known as Room Two, 
the Bpitch Control room. 

Push your way through moshpit-heavy 
crowds and seek your friends' faces. You're 
safe now; you're buffeted by noise and by 
a movement that's cyclical and undulating. 
You're held fast, even as sticky bodies push 
past and the occasional man takes your solo 



female status to mean you want a hot hand 
on your waist; you're held by a beat, by 
a black-haired, pale-faced woman to the 
right and up a bit. You can only just see her. 

This is Ellen Allien, and she does 
something to crowds you rarely see. 
She takes a grid of people who've bounced 
and weaved their bodies to the likes of 
Sascha Funke and Sylvie Marks, who've 
been skilfully excited into a smooth, 
forward-facing gradient of fever pitch 
and back down again, and she turns that 
grid multi-fucking-directional. It's like 
putting a stone in the path of leafcutter 
ants, but more fun. Accordingly, the 
dancefloor becomes a criss-crossing urban 
street plan; you intersect but you don't 
bond. There's a whole alternate system, 
a network of ups and downs you never 
considered but that you slip into effortlessly. 

Allien chooses the hardest sounds she 
can, and mixes them with an inner logic 
that's gleeful and stripped right down. 
She gives personalities to sounds, twists 
a wonderful grammar out of brutal, metallic 
beats and deep breaths of bass. Your 
thought processes synchronise to the music; 
your feet parse the sequences. Then 
a soaring note swims through the air: you're 
rushing with familiarity for a few seconds 
and you suck in the high-end while you 
can, eyes closed. You notice that the 'group 
mind' effect caused by the other DJs seems 
absent; that people are reaching their own 
peaks within a network of hundreds of 



others, guided by one steady hand. Artificial 
intelligence: something like that. 

Here's a truism probably trotted out 
by anyone trying to engage with the musical 
time in which they live: the electronic music 
propagated by Ellen Allien tonight sounds 
rig ht now I i ke it can 't go any further in . 
The way that bands like Lightning Bolt, on 
first listen, convince you that this is the living 
end, the logical endpoint of rock music. On 
second listen, with them anyway, you know 
it's not so. Like you know that Allien and 
the other artists on her label Bpitch Control, 
while delving further and spreading wider 
than most other techno labels, are parts of 
a fast-moving process. That in a few years, 
tonight's sonic submission will sound 
not dated as such, but encapsulated at 
a point in time, from which we'll have 
necessarily moved forward. 

It's not the living end. It just feels like 
that sometimes. 

thrill jockey 

This is my first encounter with Ellen Allien 
as DJ, and it comes over a year after word 
first got around about an extraordinary 
record called Berlinette, Allien's buzzing, 
playful paean to her home city. It was one 
of those records that captured the ears of 
people who didn't go to Fabric, who didn't 
collect obscure 1 2-inches, who preferred 
their electronic music in their ears as they 
traversed the city. It spoke, in crunchy 
effected vocals, of "unknown trashscapes" , 
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'To turn myself inside 
out while I make 
music is one of my 
favourite hobbies' 



and it set me on a quest that uncovered 
a whole oeuvre of music that I'm still 
dipping a perennially uncool toe into, 
entranced by the idea of a female electronic 
musician who approaches her craft with 
what seems to be unlimited energy, 
creativity and optimism. 

It's easy to find out about her trajectory 
from late-Eighties/early-Nineties Berlin 
techno kid to club and radio DJ to label 
owner to remixer and producer to solo 
musician -Allien (real name Ellen Fraatz) 
is a scrupulous biographer, filling her 
website with stories and notes and pictures 
of a life lived in love with sound. Go take 
a look: you'll feel lazy. Coming to her now, 
as Bpitch Control reaches its fifth birthday 
and 1 00th release, rehashing the biog 
seemssuperfluous: it's all about the present, 
the only realtime. 

So let's start with the now, the new 
-Allien's forthcoming album, herthird. 
It's called Thrills. It moves one very big step 
beyond Berlinette, taking the listener away 
from the thrumming city and on a very 
fast, pleasant tour of the dark, hard-wired 
recesses of their imagination. It samples 
Steve Reich's 'Violin Phase'. It uses an ARP 
2600 synth. I mean, c'mon -you need 
further enlightenment? OK. 

"Thrills feels like me from the inside," 
Allien explains. "To turn myself inside out 
while I make music is one of my favourite 
hobbies. It feels just like landing, arriving 
and relaxing finally." 



Of the ARP, she says, " It's an amazing 
instrument; its sound is very warm and 
it's got a fabulous, technoid humming. 
Even only turning the knobs is endless 
fun. I usually turn and turn until I get the 
dark emotional sound I like. Darkness is 
the flower of happiness for me. I love 
melancholic sounds. I start to roll when it 
sounds dark, just like a snowball getting 
bigger and rounder, until it's so big that it 
cannot absorb anything more. Meaning, 
the technology and my wave of emotion 
are melting together; the bass is humming 
and the bells start ringing. 

"The interaction of the outer world and 
my inner world - wherever I may be - gets 
the production going." 

genre issues 

Ellen and I are conversing by email, 
someone translating first my questions 
and then her answers. It renders my 
questions un-understandable and 
her answers gnomic and weird, but 
we're trying: she's a communicator, all 
about connections. Like Berlinette and 
interim EP 'Astral', ThrillswWl find its way 
to many a record collection that contains 
little other music of a similar genre. That's 
not to say it pulls any of the easy tricks of 
other dance music that's 'crossed over', 
only that it's both weird and gorgeous 
enough to appear to stand alone - thus 
negating the elitist, unapproachable power 
of much electronic music. 




Why do you think people who love 
sound and music get scared to approach 
technoand electronica sometimes? It's 
not like it's 'new' anymore. . . 

"There are a great deal of fractions 
in the field of electronic music. There is 
a whole micro-cosmos which can only 
be discovered if you are fully into it, or 
at least try to keep up with all the new 
stuff that is put out in every direction. 
And also it is very hard to get hold of 
the musicthatyou actually think 
of as interesting. 

"If you don't dance to the rhythms 
you will hardly find access to the excitement 
of this particular kind of music, because 
the beat and the energy don't flow 
into your body. 

"Listening to electronica is very abstract 
and odd sometimes. There is not such an 
obvious drive in this kind of music. Whereas 
pop is fun; it makes you feel good, it's 
fun and it enlivens our everyday lives. Pop 
makes you feel free and happy. But I would 
say that you don't have to divide pop and 
so-called underground club music." 

But it's hard not to, as a writer and 
as a listener, feel on the margins of a genre 
-or, more accurately, a proliferation of 
genres - that has its own theoreticians 
and subgroups and science. It can be hard 
to find a foothold in something that feels 
so abstract. 

Ellen Allien's music stands out because 
it makes those abstractions vulnerable 
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'I am not so much a computer nerd. 
I love the idea of sharing ideas' 



and organic. She'll use delay like it should 
be used: an illustration of sound's morphic 
potential and also its limitations and 
transience. She'll use a beat like a hint 
of an idea, not like a rule to live by. Cliches 
come and go, teased and turned on 
their heads. Her melodies are suggested 
and not imposed, but they're so bloody 
musical, so instinctively right, that they're 
like a present. 

"In my opinion, music is always 
about sharing with somebody. Just as 
in life in general. I don't like being lonely, 
and if music makes me dream I want 
to share it with somebody. 

"lam not so much a computer nerd, 
and I don't like to sit in a room without 
light all day and be alone with the machines. 
I love the idea of sharing ideas. I am not 
an eccentric diva, I like to connect and 
that is what gives me the kicks. " 

allien nation 

The optimistic utterances of Ellen Allien 
aren't unusual: the paradox of techno 
is that for all its abstraction and supposed 
difficulty it deals in idealism and in an 
idea of inclusiveness that sits at odds 
with other underground musics' emphasis 
on the individual. 

It's almost disconcerting, after so 
many interviews with solitary musicians 
or band units, to speak to someone whose 
philosophy is so rooted in an almost New 
Age kind of utopianism: the idea that 



sequenced beats and a room full of happy 
people could promise any kind of unity 
of purpose. I like to take a holiday in 
her vocabulary: it sounds so healthy, 
after the angst and worry of more 
traditional music, to talk of bodies, 
energy, communication, networking. 

Yet I know that there's a reality to 
this and it's embodied in a very real sense 
in the structure of Bpitch Control. "It's a 
community, a team," says Allien. "All the 
artists, we all work together. We all share 
the same vision. We are an island with 
different inhabitants; everybody has his or 
her share in our community, whether it's 
graphic design, art or music. We celebrate 
and learn. The island symbolises our 
own playground." 

So far, so ad agency. But the 
prodigious and consistently fantastic 
output of Bpitch Control pits the product 
against the pitch, and wins hands down. 

Camping, the latest compilation 
on Bpitch, is a case in point, filled with 
diverse, infectious voices that hold together 
only in intention, and in their evocation 
of that mythical hedonist city, Berlin, 
described by an expat friend of mine 
(tongue almost in cheek) as "city of 
beats and architects". 

"I was influenced by the industrial 
venues parties used to take place at in 
the beginning of the Nineties," says Ellen. 
"They also had a specific sound in the 
way the walls reflected the sound. Bpitch 



Control reflects our views of the city and 
on the city. The melancholy, the rundown 
houses. . .All of what is in our souls is put 
into the music." 

post-industrial paradigm 

It's easy to feel cynical, to see the disparity: 
if Bpitch Control's music is such a paradigm 
of a post-industrial, techno-collective 
paradise, why does it play out in London's 
most commercial, impenetrable, airport-like 
club spaces? But as I jostle with late-night 
lost souls, I know why: we're talking cities 
in the ether here. 

We're talking a sonic city, and Fabric's 
heavenly sound (its building blocks) far 
outweighs its hellish bustle and scrum. 
I know why, because for minutes and 
maybe hours, as I dance, I'm an inhabitant 
of that city. But I also know that at home, 
or via the cheap headphones of my CD 
Walkman as I walk across London Bridge, 
Allien's music can still take me there. 

It's music for living: why not grant its 
progenitors their all-inclusive, heavenly 
electronic worldview? 

I ask this queen of the great (DIY) 
Utopian dream what she'd be doing if 
she wasn't doing this. If she had a parallel 
life, what would it be? I figure the answer 
will be something perhaps unrealistic. 
I figure the answer will be, "But this is 
all I can/want to do." 

Instead she says, "I would probably 
have kids and paint a lot of pictures. . . " 
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Sparked by love and death, fed by marriage and memories, 
Arcade Fire's idealist pop burns so bright we've tears in our eyes 
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he garden gates are swinging open 
and shut on one of the dinky little 
cottage-like homes centred around 
one of the Royal Borough's garden 
squares -white walls, brightly coloured front 
doors, red roofs. The garden is empty. It's 
raining, grey, bleary- no light to speak of. 

Regine is smaller than you'd expect, and 
you'd never expect that much tight curly brown 
hair piled high on anyone. She pulls a gigantic 
polo-neck jumper halfway up her face, peeping 
out at us with sparkling eyes. She's wearing red 
tights with optical-illusion silver stocking tops 
gathered round her knees. Her skin is pale like 
the wind and rain have been working her over 
all daytillsheglowsa little, her face earnest, 
her accent olde worlde French. Tiny hands. 

She pushes open the gate, trespasses up to 
the bright yellow front door where child-size 
red plastic tables and chairs lie discarded in the 
wet grass. She sits on the tiny chair. She stands 
on the tiny chair. She turns to us from the tiny 
chair and salutes to mischievous attention. 
In the background, her husband is running 
around, pretending to knock on as many front 
door knockers as he can. Begging fortrouble. 

No one comes out to tell them off. No one 
lives here. These buildings are too clean for 
real life. Behind each front door, a Notting Hill 
Disneyworld ride or a pre-packed film set, but 
certainly not anyone's home. 

Win, Regine's husband (and co-frontperson 
and songwriter in Arcade Fire), is taller than 
you'd expect, blonder too. No scraggy little boy 
with floppy brown hair and skinny white T-shirt 
here, but a well-fed man with blue Texan eyes 
and a tailored black waistcoat that demands 
an old school empty gun holster be strapped 
around his chest, tinted last-century sepia. This 
waistcoat is railroad, not street. 

Worn out by an overlong stay in a series of 
faceless hotels across Europe and the American 
continent, Arcade Fire, a band whose lyrical 
approach to families and neighbours is hopeful, 
inspiring and incredibly unfashionable, are 
actually attempting to interact with the few 
traces of human contact that remain in this 
impersonal part of town. 

It makes a curious kind of sense. 

Win turns to us, cabin fever winning out 
over exhaustion. 

"So I saw a public library back there. Wanna 
go burn some books?" 

gathering fuel 

Arcade Fire began as a figment of Win Butler's 
imagination, while at school in Houston, Texas; 
the name comes from a tall story about an 
arcade that burned down, a practical joke 
played on Win by a bully. 

"I had a band with a friend back then called 
Arcade Fire," he says, "but it was more in my 
mind than in reality. I didn't really know how 
to do the band thing. I just wrote songs all the 
time." After an unsatisfying spell studying 
multimedia at New York University, Win moved 
to Montreal. "A friend had told me it was a cool 
town; I really liked it, so I stuck." 

Regine Chassagne grew up in Montreal; her 
family moved there from Haiti in the Sixties, 
fleeing Duvalier's regime. Her great-uncle once 
came close to starting a coup there. On Funeral, 
she sings a calypso-tinged hymn to the old 
country, 'Haiti'. 

The band began in earnest five years 
ago when the pair met at art school. "I was 
looking for a drummer," says Win, "and 
I started talking to Regine, and we ended 
up playing together one time, and started 
dating pretty quick after that." 



Win's background is Eighties underground 
rock bands, discovered a decade after the fact. 
"I wasn't, like, therein 1983 with a Cure T-shirt 
on; this is in the Nineties. But I heard Standing 
On A Beach , The Cure singles album, and I was 
like, 'Wow, I really like this'. The Smiths had 
been broken up eight years before I heard 
them. I certainly wasn't around for the Talking 
Heads. But I grew up in the suburbs of Houston; 
it's amazing I really know anything outside of 
Top 40 radio music." 

Is this the first band you've been in, Regine? 

Regine: "It's the first rock band. I've been in 
medieval ensembles, and choirs." 

Is that your background, that kind of music? 

Regine: "Urn. ..Yeah, half of it. Like, I've 
always listened to pop music, but I also listened 



a trigger fantasy to make you cry instead of 
cum; an unhealthy valorisation of self-pity, self- 
destruction and the onanistic beauty of your 
own fevered ego. 

If you're the kind of person who would 
have discovered Arcade Fire regardless of hype 
(ie, you actually kinda dig hearing an emo boy 
stick two cynical fingers down his tear ducts 
in order to shift units, but you'll nonetheless 
be moved to salty tears in spite of yourself), 
then, once you've got past the requisite 
repeat plays of the album's splendid opener, 
'Neighbourhood #1 (Tunnels)', you may 
well find yourself levelling accusations of 
manipulative songwritingatthis band. The 
musical cues that traditionally signal the start of 
some button-pushing music (courtesy of bands 



'How can you have the richest country 
in the history of the world and yet 
have the worst architecture?' 



to classical music and jazz and medieval music 
and weird things that I didn't understand." 

Win: "Norwegian folk music..." 

Regine: "Yeah..." 

Win: "She's got a very strange CD collection." 

How did you acquire it? 

Regine: "Well, it's... everything that like..." 

Win: "She worked at a record store." 

Regine: "Yeah, at some point I worked 
at a record store. I was always interested in 
music that I didn't understand, or music from 
different cultures. Everything that I don't 
understand, I have to listen to it until I get 
it. Even when I was in fifth grade and I was 
sleeping with the AM radio, the jazz night, 
and I was like, 'What is this? I like it, but I don't 
understand it.' But I remember when I finally 
got it. One of my favourite things is making 
these new discoveries." 

Win plays down the inventiveness of 
the band's music but admits to having high 
standards when it comes to composing in an 
original way. "Ninety per cent of the stuff I hear 
on the radio," he says. "If I brought it to Regine, 
she'd be like, 'That's a total rip-off." 

"But it's all relative," argues Regine. "He 
hears stuff and he's like, 'Oh no, this music 
sounds like this,' but I think it's always in 
reference to what you know. One friend said 
we sounded like Genesis, but he listens to 
Genesis, so of course. . . " 

fevered egos: Gracelette 

Arcade Fire are a Canadian collective 
pretending to be a boy/girl band pretending 
to be the bedroom project of one of those 
thoughtful young beardy men who play all 
the instruments of the rainbow. They've just 
released Funeral, a debut album of incredibly 
emotional guitar-driven music, which makes 
me more inclined to be suspicious than 
grateful. There is, after all, something 
disquieting about too much raw emotion 
sloshing about the place, punctuating a series 
of songs like ever-decreasing puddles of binge- 
drunk, post break-up vomit, marking your 
journey home to the tear-stained pillow. 
It's unhygienic for starters. 

And no wonder emotion in music gets 
such a bad rep (by which, I mean the kind 
of music that leaves you going, "But, it's just 
so emotional, dude", as if that says anything 
meaningful about the music's value). It's nearly 
always gratuitous, nearly always exploitative, 



like At The Drive-In and Bright Eyes) are all 
there, and all instantly familiar. 

The first time I got past the sheer, yuh, 
emotion saturating Arcade Fire's music, my first 
thought was that some team of evil scientists 
had synthesised my guilty listening pleasures 
into one dermatologically-tested rock band 
in order to blackmail my shame. 

Win: "Someone told me that 'Crown Of Love' 
was about infertility. And I was like, 'What are 
you talking about?' But then I was looking at 
the words. . . The spark is not within me', 'The 
crown of love has fallen from me'. I can totally 
see that. It's about my infertility. That I didn't 
even know I had. 

"Then one journalist told us that the four 
'Neighbourhood' songs are related to the four 
stations of the soul in Plato's Republic, and 
they're, like, interconnected via these tunnels." 

You should totally steal that. 

"I have, I've actually said that before." 

fireworks in arcadia: Robin 

Arcade Fire say everything at once, cramming 
fear, compassion, love, sadness, excitement in 
to one big crucible of passions. It's a musical 
crucible, too: rock, disco, folk, soul, calypso sit 
side by side, not in some sort of forced fusion 
experiment but in a very real and visceral effort 
to approach the totality of what is. Hope in 
the face of death; love in the face of impending 
loss -they're a laugh in the face of pop's all- 
smothering bastard purism, which ensures that 
in the vast majority of cases such expression 
is crippled and commodified. 

By diversifying their aims, by weaving 
a thousand borrowed hooks and styles and 
ideas into a coherent whole, Arcade Fire 
achieve a novelty of form, a new kind of 
harmony, authentic and compounded and 
hyper-dramatised and wholly affecting 
because it refuses to be brought down to size. 

How odd it is today that any art form 
that achieves a heightened degree of drama, 
passion and excitement must be labelled 
'over-dramatic' or 'melodramatic'. As though 
genuine, heart-stopping drama only existed in 
TV/film/casualty wards/high-security prisons; as 
though the everyday tribulations of billions of 
people could be reduced to small currency; as 
though a surfeit of passionate expression must 
be an arch joke, or else a deluded exaggeration 
of the truth. But Arcade Fire know that real life 
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is as affecting as those most violent dreams 
where you woke up bathed in sweat and stared 
at the moon as though it controlled you; such 
are the truths that art must learn to interpret 
if it is to achieve anything significant. 

On their most upbeat tracks, 'Wake 
Up', 'Neighbourhood #1 ', 'Laika', they're 
the Arcadian Fire, a blistering soul force 
crusading for the heart, for an interpersonal 
compassionate epiphany. Who couldn't 
love a band that makes so many connections, 
that unleashes youthf ul/o/e c/e vivre on the 
landscape of sumptuous orchestral pop? 

Arcade Fire are a band to dance to, but 
alone (dancing being a perfect mirrorto 
the soul, its trials and epiphanies expressed 
in a blur of exuberant motion). And their 
music follows you, dancing, beguiling, loving, 
across town. 

songs about buildings and food 

"One of the most wonderful things about 
music," says Win, "is that it's a pastime, a way 
to pass time with people, singing songs. There's 
nothing built and nothing broken, it's just an 
awesome way to fill time. But people do anchor 
their experiences to music. That's why oldies 
stations are so popular." 

Do you feel any sense of responsibility that 
people might be using your music in that way? 

"I think anyone has that responsibility," 
Win replies. "Besides that the food makes 
me feel sick, the reason why I don't like eating 
at McDonald's is that there's nothing in the 
experience that has any value. The person 
working there doesn't want to be there; you 
don't get much nutritional value from eating 
there. But if you go to a deli and that person 
owns the business and wants to be there, 
makes a really good sandwich and actually 
cares about what they're doing, you have some 
sort of reciprocal relationship that's satisfying 
on some level. 

"That's totally what's dying in the United 
States. That sense of connection, even on 
the most mundane level, is really suffering 
and it's kind of scary to actually be able to see 
it, 'cause I've been alive such a short amount of 
time. I mean, there's the architecture - how can 
you have the richest country in the history of 
the world and yet have the worst architecture? 
Why are we building and building and it's just 
gonna last for 10 years? It's all tied together." 



family therapy 

Above all, this is healthy music. Arcade Fire 
write songs like 'Laika' that do not whine 
about how embarrassing families are, 
but rather explore how undervalued 
and underestimated the power of those 
relationships is. It's an insight born of that 
mid-twenties transition from living without 
family to starting a family of one's own. Yet 
few rock bands in their mid-twenties have the 
presence of mind, the lack of self-absorption, 
to write about this transition. 

Arcade Fire write songs like 'Une Annee 
Sans Lumiere' about lovers. Those lovers are 
married and write the songs together. Like 
some psychiatrist's wet dream, they write songs 
like 'Power Out' that shimmer between child 



some advice to help you feel good about 
yourself, but people do seem to be getting 
that from the live show and the album, which is 
great. It's wonderful that that's the way people 
are relating to it, you know? But I would never 
set out to write a song with advice in it." 

flying sparks 

Being in a long-term relationship and 
collaborating on an artistic project are difficult 
things to achieve on their own; put together, 
they are nigh-on impossible. But for Win 
and Regine, songwriting is a full-time 
preoccupation, bordering on obsession. 

"We have a big apartment in Montreal with 
tons of instruments," says Win, "and pretty 
much at all hours we'll be writing. Whenever 



'Lyrically, for me, that's where t 
possibilities are endless' 



needs and adult strengths. And, crucially in 
'Tunnels', they understand that love lies in the 
network and never the node; that a love letter 
should only ever be a set of directions to the 
midpoint between two people, never an 
unburdening of where you are now, but only 
where you're going in order to connect with 
another. Throughout their debut album, 
they display an implicit grasp of the magic 
connections between natural landscapes, 
architecture, music, and memories too 
important to carry alone. 

"Sleeping is giving in, " sings Win on 
'Rebellion', and it's a sentiment typical of 
a record that exudes a real desperation to get 
the absolute most of whatever lifetime is left. 
Funeral's title does not at first seem apposite, 
given the album's generally upbeattone, but 
it resonates with its beautifully designed 
packaging, based around a death certificate, 
which lists the names of recently deceased 
family members, friends and musicians. 

In the light of these real life details (and 
Win's three-word summary of his outlook in 
one interview as "death is real"), it's tempting 
to interpret Funeral's anxious euphoria as 
a determined assertion of life and all its 
possibilities, in the face of tragedy. But Win is 
reluctant to preach. "It's not saying, 'Here's 
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is Arcade Fire stuff i< 
x - straight for the tear ducts, 
ileasure receptors, dancing shoes. 

Win and Regine already looked 
iconic; there was something in their 
faces, like a responsibility. Man, 
they were made for it, though. They 
played and sang way too hard and 
way too loud, like they didn't care 
if they trashed their voices or 
shoulders or fingers. The audience 
breathed in the fervour from the 
stage, and gave back their own 
fervour, singing along to the calls 
and responses in the songs, braying 
out "woaahs" and "ahhs"\x\ 
'Rebellion'. I couldn't remember the 
last time I heard people sing along. 

Shorn of the pretty production, 
the songs from Funeralwere the 
desperate pop missives I wanted 
them to be; glowing embers that you 
had to rake into flames with your 
imagination. Live, they sounded 

iry; every note. And we really 
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one of us is writing something, the other one is 
coming up with ideas, or playing drums or 
piano or something else that's lying around." 

Does being a couple affect when you'll 
write songs? 

"If I was writing songs on my own and we 
were having relationship trouble, I might still 
have the same issues. And you still have to work 
it out either way, so. . . " 

It doesn't make it any harder, then? 

"In a way it makes it easier, because you 
can't pretend that you don't have to deal with 
it. A band is such a complicated organism, it's 
like 99 per cent of bands break up for good 
reason, 'cause it's a pain in the ass. Y'know, 
be in a band for 20 hours a day, eat shitty food 
from gas stations, play in smoky bars at two in 
the morning and get five hours sleep. Do that 
for a month, and then try to be creative and 
intense together. It's almost destined to fail 
unless there's some greater relationship that's 
alive, rather than 'What's our next single going 
to be?' or whatever." 

But there must be creative differences. 

"Sure, we fight all the time. That's, 
like, important." 

"It's part of the fun," adds Regine. "The 
thing I like the most is that it's like having 
family around, so you can be really honest and 
you don't have to go around and say, 'Well, 
maybe if you try this, or try that...' No! You can 
just get to the point and it's like, 'This sucks! Do 
something else.' And then it's not a big deal, it's 
not like the person's gonna hate you forever." 

lyrical attraction 

Funeral has a real flow, a sumptuous orchestral 
sweep, but it also sounds like the work of 
people pulling hard in different directions 
-musically (Talking Heads, New Order, 
Sugarcubes, Pixies, Neutral Milk Hotel); in its 
lyrical contradictions; and in the myriad of 
different passions thrown into the mix. For 
Win, the crux of the band's aesthetic, and the 
key to escaping the formulaic constraints of 
rock music, lies in the lyrics, oblique as they 
often are. Arcade Fire website even features 
lyrics from songs not yet released. 

"I'm very lyric-minded and I always have 
been. And it's something that I care a lot about. 
Rock music is a fairly limited form to have been 
around as long as it has... I just listened to these 
Motown recordings and nothing on our record 
sounds as good as a Motown recording. Just in 
terms of craftsmanship and musicianship, it's 
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just such a high standard. But I think lyrically, 
for me, that's where the possibilities are 
endless. It's never, like, 'Oh! We've expressed 
everything, let's call it a day.'" 

In terms of sound, Win staunchly resisted 
our demands that he reveal whose licks he's 
teefed, while Regine told Win that you only 
hear parallels with bands you already know. 

With that in mind, you'd do worse than 
to hear parallels with Eighties NewWave 
Bostonians, Human Sexual Response, in 
the juxtaposition of Regine's steady vocal 
harmonies with the nervous juddering energy 
of Win's ragged voice, to say nothing of the 
lyrical emphasis both bands place on plotting 
psychogeographic maps. You might also hear 
a similar post-punk grandeur in the psychedelic 
instrumentation of British Columbian quartet 
Frog Eyes or in Destroyer's theatrical one-man 
orchestra. You could make comparisons with 
some of the other releases on the Arcade Fire's 
Canadian label, Merge Records. Or you could 
be hearing something else entirely. 

renaissance people 

"I don't think music's gonna save the world 
or anything," says Win, "but I think art is so 
important to society in such a subtle way that 
you can't really put your finger on it. In China 
there's this idea that you can tell where 
a society is in its trajectory, based on the music. 
And I remember reading about the end of the 
Roman Empire, like if you listen to the music 
from the end of that period, it just got really 
inane and dumb compared to the music from 
a higher point of civilisation. It's kind of a dark 
idea if you're gonna take it seriously about 
today, but... I do kind of believe that it's 
somehow related." 

You mean that the more feeling and 
emotion there is in the music, the healthier 
the society is? 
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"Not necessarily, more that there's 
something in it. It helps to anchor people 
to ideals that are beyond themselves." 

You listen to a lot of medieval music, Regine. 
Does Win's theory work when applied to the 
Middle Ages? 

"They totally lost all the knowledge of 
the Greeks, like the perspective completely 
disappeared. But it was still really creative. 
I love the idea that artists would just work on 
a song, and then put it in this book, so you have 
these books of songs and you don't know who 
wrote them. There's this one song that's such 
a perfect song, and I don't know who wrote it. 
I don't fucking care either. 

"I also like the fact that someone would 
start building the tower of a cathedral and then 
the son would continue the work, and then the 
grandson would finish it 1 00 years later, and it's 
not as though the names of everyone involved 
are written on that tower." 

Is the anonymity of the medieval guys 
something that you envy? 

"I even envy Clinic, wearing masks all the 
time," exclaims Win. 

"I wanted to do that," says Regine, "but it 
was impossible. With the internet, you just 
need one picture and they all know what you 
look like. 

"I really liked going to shows before, and 
I could just go into the bathroom and put the 
make-up on and it was like, [sings] no one 
knows! I don't want people to come to me and 
be all nervous. Sometimes people talk to me 
and they're like, 'Oh my God!' and I'm like, 
what is this? You wouldn't go to see some 
doctor and belike, 'Oh my God! You're such a 
good doctor! Can you please feel my knee?' or 
whatever you call it when they check your..." 

"Stethoscope," says Win. 

"Yes. Or, I don't know, like, 'You're such a 
good mechanicienl I'm so glad I'm giving you 
my car!'" 

"Mechanic," says Win. 



"Mechanic. Like, why does it, like..." 

"Because it's a performance thing. It's 
image-based." 

And it's also that whole thing about artists' 
personal expression. 

"It's not like doctors," says Win. "It isn't a 
personal expression when they prescribe you, 
like, Prozac." 

four-storey memories 

There's nothing pragmatic about Funeral. It's 
music on a monumental scale, displaying an 
understanding that the connection between 
two people is the most important thing 
to commend to memory, and also that, 
sometimes, it takes something massive to pull 
that too-pure memory from your dull grey 
brain, something to anchorthose neural 
acids. In Funeral, Arcade Fire create such 
an anchor, with songs too preposterously 
accomplished to be forgotten; careering, 
soaring songs to pin your memories to when 
your memories are so vivid that you're scared 
to hold them inside your head, the only curator, 
too unreliable, too human, and sometimes too 
goddamn desperate to forget and move on. 

That's the trouble with landscapes and 
architecture. They're so damn big that they 
seem impervious to your frail self-doubts and 
criticisms; so you trust in your interpretation, 
and that it speaks for you both. Spurred on by 
oceans, snowstorms and old railway yards, you 
take the requited feelings for granted, you 
let the human connection slide into its own 
metaphor until you forget about speaking 
at all, the connection diminishes, and all that 
you're left with are the songs and the storms 
and the four-storey memories. 

Funeral shares so much with landscapes and 
architecture, yet refuses to become a metaphor 
for broken connections. Instead, it remembers 
those connections for you, the musical 
equivalent of Rilke's love standing guard over 
the solitude of another: allowing you to be 
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An awkward fumble with Yeah Yeah Yeahs 



Brian Chase has become a DJ in his spare 
time. The Yeah Yeah Yeahs' drummer hits 
the wheels of steel with his own homemade 
techno, which is designed like a late-night 
grocery store. Apparently. "Most techno 
is in 4/4 time, but Brian's techno is in 7/1 1 
time," explains his bandmate NickZinner. 
I'm not sure if I'm being lied to, but both 
men remain straight-faced. "It has an 
abstract kind of groove," nods Brian sagely. 

But what's your motive for DJing? 

"Chicks," interrupts Nick. 

"Yeah, chicks," says Brian. 

Is it working? 

"No," says Brian. 

Do you have any luck with women, Nick? 

"No," says Nick. 

So you're both dismal failures destined 
to die cold and alone? 

"Yeah." 

This interview wasn't just destined to 
die cold and alone. This interview actively 
tried to kill itself on several occasions. This 
interview now attends survivors' poetry 
groups and talks about boundaries a lot. 
This interview was not meant to be. 

Firstly, Yeah Yeah Yeahs weren't going 
to do any press. They'd only nipped over 
to England to play a couple of shows, pop 
into the studio and stand around their DVD, 
saying to people, "Here's this thing we've 
sort of made with, er, our new friend Spike 
Jonze who is, er, Karen's new boyfriend, 
yes she has split up with Angus from Liars, 
and er, would you like to see?" 

Essentially, the band were without 
product, and in the absence of a new 
album, whatever would they talk about? 
But a quick natter with Everett True would 
be alright, wouldn't it? A nice reminisce 
about those kerazee days when Careless 
Talk Costs Lives devoted N-l-N-E consecutive 
pages to this band of mild-mannered freaks 
from New York (plus Karen, who is as mild 
as gorgonzola), back when they came to 
England unsigned and sang "Aaaaaart 
Staaaaaaar!" round the country and we 
all had so much fun that we were sick. 

Especially me. I had so much fun that 
I decided to blow an egg and paint it to look 
like Karen and bring it to one of their gigs 
and give it to her. I loved Karen 0. 1 wanted 



to make my love carnate. I wanted to 
present it in the form of a painted egg. 

Except that by the end of the gig, the 
egg was all smashed up and the cardboard 
box had fallen to pieces and got soggy 
and when I gave it to Karen she was like, 
er, a dead egg, why, thank you. And I was 
all like, yeah it's amazing how much it 
looked like you before; I painted on your 
hair and everything. And she's like, erm, 
wow do you want me to keep this? And 
I'm all like yes, yes you must! I blew it just 
for you! And she called me her bitch, which 
I was advised was a compliment in American. 

Back to the interview and it turns out Everett 
can't make it, so instead they're going to get 
me, the girl with the dead egg. Strangely 
enough, Karen then decides she can't make 
the interview either. "Brilliant!" I think. 
"Let's make the most of it. With egghead 
out of the picture, I'll talk to the boys about 
shagging ! They're American, they can 
tell me all about what third base is. I've 
never understood..." 

Then there is a hotel mix-up. The gents 
attend my arrival in a gold-plated foyer in 
Green Park while I rest my arse on a pastel- 
coloured suite in Pimlico. We try again the 
next day. I arrive late, in possession of two 
Dictaphones who, unbeknown to me, are 
engaged in a silent game of Robot Wars to 
see who can malfunction most often. 

Big fat hairy-arsed businessmen come 
and sit next to us and bellow into their 
mobiles about how big and fat and hairy 
their arses are. Too polite to take the 
businessmen's mobiles and shove them 
into the big fat hairy businessmen arses, 
Brian suggests we move tables. More 
businessmen come. We move again. Nick 
starts looking at his watch and nibbling at 
the corners of his own mouth. Brian looks 
serious. The interview starts to feel rather 
queasy. I decide to save the day by helping 
my gentlemen with their love lives. 

Do you not follow The Rules? Like, if 
somebody rings you after Wednesday, 
you have to say you're busy that weekend? 

" I don't really do those things," 
admits Nick. 

I think maybe you should. 



'I watched two seasons 
of Sex And The City 
for insight into the 
female mind...' 

" I watched the whole last two seasons 
of Sex And The City in the hope of getting 
some insight into that, but it was an utter 
failure," he adds. 

Insight into the female mind? 

"Yeah." 

What did you learn from it? 

"Urn... urn..." 

Well, I might not understand the insight 
anyway. We Brits don't really share your 
concepts of dating. And you have all those 
funny words I'm not quite sure about, like, 
'third base'. How would you define third 
base to me? 

"3rd Bass?" asks Nick. "They were 
a white hip hop act in the late Eighties. They 
used to say that the third bass was the top 
of the head. Their members were Pete Rock, 
MC Serch,and...l can't remember the other 
guy's name. They had a few hits. " 

Do you think this could be the source of 
your problems, that you mistake third base 
for a band? 

" But they weren't really a band, they 
were a rap act." 

Your problems with girls, I mean. 

"But they sang too, they sang about girls 
a lot." 

Do you think 3rd Bass ever got to 
third base? 

"Yeah." 

We really don't have the bases thing 
in England. 

"You don't? What do you have? 
Cricket?" 

Yeah, we get to about first or second 
wicket before our mum collars us. 

And then the interview's trauma increased. 
I can't tell you how much it pains me that 
the next part of the interview tape still 
works. I've repeatedly played back this 
recording of my nice little English girl voice 
uttering the word 'fingering'. I am not 
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referring to the sort of fingering that 
Nick does to his guitar strings. I am talking 
hands-down-pants teenage heist, grab 
and dash, mucky-puppy-style fingering. 
The interview is burning up with shame. 
Luckily, Nick and Brian are charitable sorts. 

"Fingering? Yeah, that would be third 
base, I guess," explains Nick. "First base 
is just French kissing, second is feeling 
up under the shirt, up and under, maybe 
even under the bra. Third would be hands 
down pants." 

So what is it when you go all the way? 

"A home run!" says Brian. 

Ah, I see. We really don't have all this stuff. 

"It's actually how I learned about 
baseball." 

Then I ask what they would ask for 
if they were advertising in lonely hearts. 
Nick seems to want a female version of 
himself. Brian chooses this moment to point 
out that he's been in a relationship with 
the same girl for six years and so he's not 
really looking. By this point, the interview 
is wondering if it's true about it not hurting 
if you slit your wrists in boiling water 
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or whether an overdose would be the 
easier option. 

But still. Brian says he lives with his 
dear lady. She's a fellow musician whom 
he met at classical music school. Like him, 
she divides her time between classical 
interests (Brian says he's been taking tabla 
lessons and might one day go to India, " Like 
Robert Plant, hahahaha. . . ") and making 
a filthy racket. On the filthy side, she calls 
herself The First Lady Of Country, with the 
emphasis on cunt. Nick says it's really weird 
going to her gigs in New York, because he 
starts to wonder if all the songs are about 
Brian. This is of particular concern because 
all the songs are about contracting vaginal 
yeast infections. 

Not that Nick spends too much time 
in NYC these days. Recently he's been 
hanging out in Seattle with his new best 
friends Blood Brothers, whose music is, 
"Really intense and amazing, they're like 
a hardcore boy band. In fact they're my 
favourite boy band." (I asked Brian if he 
had a fave boy band. His answer was 
a quite resounding "No". The interview 



J 



sort of flinched a little.) But Nick's also been 
hanging out in Los Angeles with Karen, 
who moved there to live with MrJonze. 
I ask Nick why he's turned " bi-coastal " . 

"The thing about LA is that fundamentally 
it's a really terrible place, but there are 
pockets of really genuine creative people 
doing beautiful things. You can connect 
with them, collaborate with them, spend 
your time with them." 

What's the terrible stuff? 

"That it's 95 per cent aspiring actors 
or screenwriters or even musicians who've 
moved there since waking up with the 
voice of god saying, 'You're going to be 
famous'. They move to LA and only later 
realise that this might not be the case, 
and so there's a stench of loneliness 
that permeates the LA air. " 

Lonely stenches, lonely deaths, hands 
up bras and girlfriends with stinking pussies. 
This is what we talk about when we talk 
about love. Or, at least, this is what we 
talk about when we try to talk to Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs about shagging. I should have 
just shown them how to blow an egg. 
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tracy + the plastics 

Words: kicking_k 
Illustration: Till Thomas 



"There are times when this is one 
thing: it's a band. There are times 
when my knee is my knee. But then 
my knee is a table for my teacup, 
then it's a pillowfor my girlfriend's 
heavy head, then it's my drum set. 
This band has offered me a lot of 
different spaces, for myself and 
for my community, my politics, 
my social history. Am I kind of 
not answering this question?" 

My name is kicking_k and I'm a 
pseudonym. This is my interview 
with Tracy + the Plastics, a real band 
made up of three imaginary people 
(Tracy, Cola and Nikki). They play 
frayed punk lullabies (fast and slow) 



lucky they are, or how fragile their 
position is. In contrast, andforall 
its conceptual chicanery, Culture 
For Pigeon is heartfelt, complicated, 
personal music that plunges into 
its own core without losing its 
smarts, without simplifying 
emotions into a series of slogans, 
without trying to speak for some 
tedious everyman like the 'soulful' 
money shots of self-professed 
sensitive artists and their 
stage-school exhibitionism. 

This is where I quote John Keats, 
though he did not take place in our 
email exchange. 



'Wouldn't it be crazy if a 
guitar player brought her 
guitar to every interview? 1 



and queer disco in live dives and 
art spaces - Tracy in the flesh, 
and the Plastics as pre-recorded 
video projections. They riff Bruce 
Nauman-esque visual gags to rock 
crowds and exhort gallery-dwelling 
bourgeoisie to "Learn to face 
the fire". 

You may have been branded 
by their slow-burning Culture For 
Pigeon album (2004), which is kind 
of like one long, lingering, lo-tech 
close-up on the archetypal tip of 
a metaphorical iceberg. It's one 
psyche (refracted, cubed) 
submitting itself to close scrutiny; 
songs that can't sit still or settle 
down, that fumble with their own 
arrangements, as if uncertain 
whether to striptease or armour 
up. I talked to Wynne Greenwood, 
who does their interviews. 

"Tracy + the Plastics started out 
making mostly faster dance music, 
because I reallywantedtoplayat 
queer discos way back in 2000. But 
making some slower songs totally 
gave me space. I understood, 'Hey, 
I can take a breath here. We can all 
take a little breath here.'" Cf: the 
ever-descending tones of 'Oh Birds' 
dipping inexorably into a well 
of loneliness. "You died/So calmly/ 
We/See/Birds/Debate over you. " 
And every word is held in the 
mouth to make the goodbye 
last as long as it possibly can. 

See, idiots still equate 
non-electronic sounds and 'craft' 
with authenticity -which is why 
dull boys with 'real' instruments 
who play live' mope at the top 
of the charts. They don't know how 



"That which is creative must first 
create itself," opined Keats, about 
200 years ago, as the Romantic 
Poet steez was blowing up big from 
Grasmere to Xanadu. After a short 
interval, his project was continued 
by another imaginary person. 

His name was Richard Hell, and 
he said: "One thing I wanted to 
bring back to rock'n'roll was the 
knowledge that you invent yourself. 
That's why I changed my name, why 
I did all the clothing style things, 
haircut, everything. " But Tracy + The 
Plastics sidestep the mythologising 
process that underwrites so much 
so-called self-creation. It's not about 
being better, or even different. It's 
about being plural. 

"I don't do interviews as Nikki 
or Cola or even Tracy, and I really 
don't like taking press photos as the 
different characters," says Wynne. 
"Nikki and Cola are like instruments. 
Wouldn't it be crazy if a guitar 
player brought her guitar to every 
interview or walked around with it 
at all times, not in a case, and with 
a pick in her hand as if she were 
always ready to perform?" 

Self-assembly icons like Bowie, 
Iggy et a/spent their energy on 
embracing the 'other', transgressing 
norms and formulating a new 
identity in the process. But, as 
Wynne says, "I walk around every 
day in an 'other' body, a lesbian 
feminist body." 

The Plastics are more about 
self-exploration, and, ultimately, 
self-acceptance: this trinity is also a 
tiny community, a virtual resistance 
movement against the multiple 
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remote viewer: Sweden 

Words: Lisa Milberg and Andres Lokko 

Illustration: Carmel Doohan 




So you like Sweden, huh? You shop at Ikea, you drive a Volvo, you have all 
the Ingmar Bergman movies on Criterion DVDs. You listen to The Radio Dept, 
Jens Lekman and, obviously, The Concretes. But where do you go from there? 
Here are the next six steps (in no particular order) from the Stockholm jury. 



1. The Embassy 

The worst live band in the history of mankind are living 
proof that pop music is always better in theory. With EPs 
like 'Wearing Our Pop Art Hearts On Our Sleeves' and an 
immaculate dress sense, they are not a band but a lecture 
on 'Chic's influence on Postcard Recordings'. Or something. 

The Embassy are the Scando Pet Shop Boys with two 
Chris Lowes. They are on one of the world's finest record 
labels: www.srvice.com 

Start with: Risky Dazzle -A Service Party Shuffle: 1 6 of 
the best Service moments, including three by The Embassy. 



2. The Tough Alliance 

A shadow-boxing hooligan-duo from Gothenburg 
who are obsessed with Jackie (and Dennis) Wilson, 
acid house, 'Velocity Girl' (the Primal Scream song), 
Leroy Burgess and Kevin Rowland. 

And rightly so. 

Eric and Henning sound like two 1 1 -year-olds with 
baseball bats who have just realised that it'll all be over 
once they reach puberty. The Tough Alliance can also be 
found atwww.srvice.com. 

Start with: 'Make It Happen' EP. 



3. Suburban Kids With Biblical Names 

If The Hidden Cameras were created by Matt Groening and 
lived in Springfield, they would not only be yellow but would 
also sound a lot like Suburban Kids With Biblical Names. 
www.labrador.se 

Start with: their self-titled four-track EP. 

4. PatrikTorsson 

Basically a guy who reads the weather reports (in Swedish) 
in a very annoying tone of voice, over minimalist electronic 
noise. Patrik is the Ron Burgundy of the small, equally brilliant 
Hapna Records. You need a Swedish weatherman to know 
which way the wind blows, www.hapna.com 

Start with: 'Gasthamnar', five-inch CDs, seven reports. 

5. El Perro Del Mar 

If Neil Young was a borderline-bonkers lady from the Swedish 
west coast and the fourth member of The Ronettes, he'd be 
El Perro Del Mar singing songs so sad they will break your 
heart, www.hybrism.com 
Start with: 'What's New' EP. 

6. Moneybrother 

Mick Jones allegedly told Anders Wendin, aka Moneybrother, 
that he sounds more like Joe Strummer than Joe Strummer 
did. Moneybrother is everythin g that you British indie folks 
never seem to get: Bruce Springsteen live in 1 978, Thin Lizzy, 
Elvis Costello, Mink DeVille, Van Morrison. . .His brand new 
second album features the best twin guitars since 'The Boys 
Are Back In Town', www.moneybrother.net 

Start with: catching him live, then buying everything. 

Is there time for another six? 

7. Frida Hyvonen (Sweden's Laura Nyro - on The 
Concretes' label Licking Fingers - buy now, etc) 8. Hans 
Appelqvist (conceptual madman) 9. Eric Malmberg 
(genius organ player, formerly half of instrumental folk 
outfit Sagor & Swing) 10. Fibes Oh Fibes (forbidden 
mid-Eighties guilty pleasure soul rock, believe it or not) 

1 1 . Rough Bunnies (lo-fi girl duo) 1 2. Differnet 
(experiments in post-pop). 

Lisa Milberg is the drummer in The Concretes. 
Andres Lokko is the producer of the MTV series, 
This Is Our Music. 
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ghostly international records 

Words: Daniel Trilling and Matilda Tristram 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 




Imagine if DFA were actually good. Imagine 
if you really liked dancing but not posing. 
Imagine if behind the fuzzed-up basslines 
and elegantly wasted vocals, there was a wall 
of juice-pumping techno rather than hissy 
little hi-hats. You might just have imagined 
Matthew Dear's latest mini-album, 
Backstroke. Dear is the leading light of 
Ghostly International, the Detroit-based 
label that's been boldly taking its city's 
other musical heritage into the 21st Century, 
augmenting house and techno sounds 
with lush electro-pop soundscapes. 

Once you've splashed your way through 
Backstroke and new label comp Spectral 
Sound, these are your next ports of call. 

Audion: 'Kisses'/'The Pong'. Two titanic 
tracks made by Matthew Dear under a 
different name. Cleanly produced; but 
despite their good personal hygiene, they 
still grind and lech. They are colossal, they 
will make you dance in an embarrassingly 
horny way, and you should get them both. 

Output Message: 'Bernard's Song'. 
You're watching a nature programme. 
A flower opens in slow motion. Inside the 
flower there's a tiny happy bee and it's 
playing a steel drum. A few ants and sexy 
ladybirds are playing maracas, drinking 
teensy insect cocktails and chatting each 
other up. This track is divine. 

Kill Memory Crash: 'Never Forget'. 
Same nature programme, next episode. 
Sped-up footage of beetles running around 
like idiots. Then, they all get stomped on by 
Terence Fixmer and Nitzer Ebb. Scrapheap 
Challenge teams made a mixer, laptop and 
soundcard out of old dustbin lids and bits 
of dangerous metal to create songs like this. 

Daniel Wang:'Berlin Sunrise'. Good if 
you want to dance, but not very much. Just 
f rug with your eyes closed and your feet still 
while the sun comes up. www.ghostly.com 



c.o.co. 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Scott Monteiro 

Check their label K's website: the slogan reads, 
"Exploding the teenage underground into 
passionate revolt against the corporate ogre 
since 1982." Check the C.O.CO. sound: two 
righteous Olympians, Chris and Olivia, creating a 
stripped-down disco beat with their second album 
The C.O.CO Sound, so infectious and laid back 
and funky it's impossible not to jiggle and sway. 
The first person I saw dancing to their laconic groove 
was Jonathan Richman, at the Tractor Tavern in 
Seattle last December- he was also, reportedly, 
the first person to dance to Ramones. You ever 
seen Jonathan dance? He's judo-hip, a leg here 
and a leg there, bottom out, swivel on the toes. 

Chris: "I grew up in Southern California, so we 
went to Disneyland quite often; once they stopped 
our train on the Matterhorn right in front of the 
monster for hours. To this day, I've never ridden it. " 

Olivia: "I grew up on Tempo Lake. I had a piano 
teacher across the lake whose name was Mrs Music. 
It was sort of a music wonderland. My parents were 
musicians. I used to have my own language. My 
mom was the only person who understood me. 
I didn't know how to say 'hungry', so I'd say I was 
horny. We'd be in line to get food somewhere 
and I'd be like, 'Mom, I'm horny'." 

C.O.CO. formed in early 2000, recording their 
debut album C.O.CO. six weeks later: the name 
stands for Chris Sutton (super-friendly) and Olivia 
Ness (cool, like Drew Barrymore isn't) from the City 
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edan 

Words: Neil Kulkarni 

Illustration: Zoie38 
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of Olympia; their sparse but never spartan sound is 
reminiscent of ESG and funkmeisters The Meters, 
with the minimal pop sensibility of Kicking Giant 
thrown in. Man, but they're good. 

Olivia: "I've been singing since I was little. I used 
to tell my mom to turn her back and she'd have to 
guess whether it was me or the radio. I'd sing about 



CO. CO. have a definite aesthetic: elastic 
bass, occasional organ flurry, sparse handclap, 
sometimes a switch of vocals. 'Cutie Pie' is slinky. 
Supercool' really is - Olivia wailing like Etta James 
or Beth from The Gossip. It's politically charged, but 
never in your face. Like The Last Poets, a revolution 
you can dance to. 



'I had a piano teacher across the lake 
whose name was Mrs Music' - Olivia 



anything that was on my mind that day. I sang in 
a choir, and in front of the school sometimes. 

"My first show with a band was CO. CO. We 
played at a party at a house up in Olympia. Calvin 
[Johnson, boss of K] was there." 

There's no wastage. There's plenty of dancing. 
Drummer Chris also plays bass with Calvin's Dub 
Narcotic Sound System (buy their 'Fuck Shit Up' 
single NOW!), and guitar in both Detroit's own 
Serge Gainsbourg-influenced girl group The 
Come-Ons and Tobi Vail's garage wailers Spider 
And The Webs. He works in a record store. Bassist 
Olivia works in a pharmacy. 

Chris: "When I was 1 7, 1 8, I'd listen to a lot 
of local music and punk rock and hip hop. I was 
in a ska band for two or three years. I thought 
I was a rude boy. All of our pants were pegged 
at the bottom. As long as we've known each 
other, we've liked stuff that moves." 

There aren't many vocals -just the bare 
essential. There isn't much instrumentation 
-just the bare essential. Repetition is a vital tool: 



Were you surprised when people started 
dancing to your music? 

Chris: "Not surprised, more flattered. The 
exciting thing with something so minimal as bass 
and drums is we can take it wherever we want. We 
can play a rock-type song, or something more dub. 
With the limitations there's less limitations. A lot 
of times, I hate cross-pollination. If you can do it 
and be honest about it, that's what I like: bands 
like The Slits or The Raincoats. 

What other minimal dance music do you like? 

Chris: "I love Kraftwerk. I really like dub and 
electro music from the Seventies. But our breadth 
is pretty wide. I like huge big bands, heavily 
orchestrated stuff. 

Do you think what you do is pretty heavily 
orchestrated in terms of the use of silence as 
another instrument? 

Olivia: " I could see that. Silence is really 
important in our band." 

Chris: "I'm just trying to hit as hard as I can." 

www.krecs.com 



" Boredom is so productive. It makes you want to 
please yourself and no one else. I'm just hopeful 
that other people can dig what I'm doing, because 
I'm basically making music for me to listen to. " 

Edan isn't alone. The Bostonian DJ/MC genius 
(whose incredible Beauty And The Beat album is 
already the hip hop record of 2005) might be out on 
a limb, but he's finding a lot of people who wanna 
be out there with him. If the right mix of drugs can 
make you feel a creative freedom that knows no 
bounds of space and time, then hip hop - a type of 
pop that explicitly says you can sound like, and say, 
anything - seems perfectly suited to express that 
kind of infinite reach and range. 

We've been here before, of course. Think 
of Premo, Pete Rock & Prince Paul's psych-heavy 
productions; think of Kool Keith, New Kingdom, 

'I want things half 
an hour long, and 
I want them to 
change my life' 

Boogiemonsters, Black Moon, the whole Anticon/ 
Def Jux stables, and even Edan's kaleido-crazy 
debut Primitive Plus, and you're firmly in the kind of 
alternate sonic realities that psychedelic music sees 
as its goal. But don't just rack Beauty And The Beat, 
Edan's new opus and masterpiece, next to such 
company: stack it in between United States Of 
America's American Metaphysical Circus, The 
Monks' Black Monk Time and the first side of 
Love's Da Capo. For what we have here is equally 
unhinged, equally complex, compelling and clear 
when it says that our world is not as we see it. 

" I think those that do enjoy it, they can't get 
that shit anywhere else. They have to come to me 
for that particular blend. I've always been into 
psychedelic records. When I say psychedelic, 
I'm referring to vivid music thatstimulates your 
imagination. I know it may be seen as unorthodox. 
It's something you can't find elsewhere, otherwise 
I would not be making a contribution." 

Primitive Plus gave us occasional hints that 
Edan had a mad love for Sixties pop and freakbeat, 
but Beauty And The Beat is something more - a 
ravishing love letter to that music, which actually 
retools it for the whacked-out era we find ourselves 
in. Edan's frantic rhymes slip between stoned 
lucidity, childish simplicity and hysterical epiphany 
as the music sees fit- the music similarly free- 
floating through badtripsville, flashing back'n'forth 
between California, Jamaica and Dusseldorf, turning 
distortion into beats, silence into deafening absence, 
hip hop into an infinitely refracted labyrinth of 
possibility. By going so far beyond what US hip hop 
considers itself capable of right now, Edan's made 
perhaps the greatest US hip hop album you'll hear 
all year. He joyfully reconnects rap with its innate 
potential for mindfuck and mischief and all the 
things that engulfed and absorbed us about this 
art form in the first place. Consider the ante upped. 
High as heaven. Cos he was bored. 

"A 60-minute album is testing my patience, to be 
honest. I want things half an hour long, and I want 
them to change my life. Is that too much to ask? " 
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Words: Neil Kulkarni 
Illustration: Frances Castle 



This month: joy, wonder and the kind of 
wracked, shuddering pleasure that makes 
you feel someone's bending your spine on 
their knee and chewing the back of your 
head. But first, indie rock. 

Did you watch the Brit Awards in 
February? So sweet it stank. Every year 
someone at the Brits annoys me more 



You'd have to be blind 
not to notice the racism 
of the music industry 



than anyone else, and for the rest of the 
year I bear a grudge. This year I thought 
it was gonna be Franz Ferdinand, but 

luckily three blubbered-up, unattractive 
students seized the day and won through: 
Keane have truly stolen the mantle from 
Fran Healy for saying something that 
makes me want to repeatedly nut the telly 



to my own bloody, head-wrecked death. 
Eclipsing even Healy's unforgettable,. 
"All you people in bedrooms, keep doing 
it cos one day these people will love you ! " 
of 2002, head Keane golem lisped, "This 
just proves that you can get somewhere 
just being yourself", or some such empty- 
headed celeb bullshit. 

Fuck, man, bands just ain't got smarts 
or wit or vision any more, have they? That's 
why their songs make you feel like you're 
being spoken to by those a little slower 
than yourself. And of course, you're the 
dummkopf sat watching them. Never 
again. Say that every year. I certainly 
didn't go anywhere fucking near that NME 
Awards thing. In both cases, I guess I've 
got a problem watching things that black 
people are banned from. 

Cos what's pinned as 'urban' (like a 
butterfly skewered to a wall before it can 
fly) speaks to me, and The Bravery fucking 
don't. So when I walk into WH Smiths and 
see nothing on music magazine covers but 
young white men hugging older white 
men, all clutching gongs and bits of silver, 



call me paranoid, but I sense an old story 
carrying on. I've always thought you'd 
have to be blind not to notice the inherent 
racism of the music industry, in which 
black music of all kinds simply isn't dealt 
with in the same way as other music, 
is frequently palmed off/poked fun at 
and always lethally misunderstood by 
the biz; treated like the fluffy end of a 
marketplace whose most 'serious' end 
is the sound of people exactly like the 
people who sign them talking shit to 
each other. 

Award shows are just the only places 
where the participants don't even attempt 
to hide these prejudices. And it ain't 
that I wantthis music in on such hollow 
backslapping sessions, it's just that the 
whole notion of having something to 
'celebrate' in British music when it's 
still fundamentally controlled and 
presented to us by such devious, 
discriminatory bastards seems to ring 
a tad hollow at the moment. The whole 
notion of celebrating anything because 
it's British right now smacks of precisely 
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the grisly mix of parochialism, historical ignorance and validated bigotry 
currently masquerading as the Great British Public's Common Sense. 
Dumb motherfuckers. 

twisted logic 

I'd rather feel I have to catch up with the myriad twists in The Mitchell 
Brothers' 'Routine Check' (The Beats): Akon's devastatingly accurate 'Locked 
Up' (Universal); a stunning little seven-inch on Filthy Habits from Masta Killa 
(The Day After'/'Armoured Truck'); Cappo's blistering 'IDST' (Zebra Traffic); 
Dizzee's stunning arrhythmic headwrecka 'Off 2 Work' (XL); Lady Sovereign's 
Slits-redolent 'Random' (Casual); Roots Manuva's grim-pop masterpiece Too 
Cold' (Big Dada). I'd rather have music that posits possibilities than sloppy- 
seconded dead ends. 

Thing is, it's not the mainstream that's the problem. It's the assorted 
chumps (bands/press/PRs) who've convinced themselves they've got a real 
cool thing going on when they're just about the last people on earth who 
should be involved in music - because they're spiteless spods simply happy 
to be here, projecting their mediocrity to the masses in the most nauseatingly 
false-modest fashion. 

So the necrophiliac cowardice of the new Oasis, Green Day, Thrills, 
Kaiser Chiefs and the aforementioned Bravery singles don't half seem like 
a perverse, shop-soiled thrill to be having right now when you could be digging 
Britney's bizarre, fuzzed-up stomper 'Do Somethin' (Jive); Girls Aloud's 
'Wake Me Up' (Polydor); Blufoot's trombone-laden stormer 'Big Bang Theory' 
(Scenario); Raw-T's Mancunian menace on 'Where We Live' (F4); and two little 
things that won't stop making the day worth living. 

taking over the asylum 

First, I fell in love with the sheer inflammatory provocation of the name 
(especially in a country getting more wretchedly fearful by the day), then 
I heard the music, the words and the story, and the deal was sealed in my 
mind: Foreign Beggars are making the most important music in the UK right 
now. To their credit, they seem barely content with how far they've already 
gone with singles like 'Hold On' and their astonishing 2004 album Asylum 
Speakers: now, 'Crypt Drawl' (Dented) is another quantum leap into a future 
they know they're creating. Kicking off on a strange slice of acoustic lo-fi ('Ode 
To Julie') that sounds like The Danielson Famile meets Anticon, 'Crypt Drawl' 
itself comes out of the traps snarling with venom, a menacingly mid-paced roll 



Foreign Beggars are what 
this country needs 



of dub tension assailed by all kinds of startling Atari-fire, frozen Afro-pop and 
sudden echoed-out vocal terror. 

It's the queasy, unstinting drive and propulsion of that dub undertow that 
really makes this terrifying. Think PiL; think Throbbing Gristle's 'Hamburger 
Lady' tweaked to 78; think Schooly D's iciest moments, as 'Crypt Drawl' 
takes on hip hop's horror-obsessions but actually gives them a lyrical focus 
and musical backdrop that are all too terrifyingly real, clearly created from the 
gruesome facts of everyday life. 

'Beatflow Freakshow' is on similarly spooked territory, but hinges on 
a gorgeous piano/strings loop that mid-Nineties Mobb Deep would've 
preyed'n'slayed for. Closer, 'On A Winter's Day' mashes up a Sixties hit you 
can guess already but offers no other points of comfort: the sample is simply 
allowed to float free over a glacial, sparse swell, with a poignancy that damn 
near wrings tears from your eyes. 

I think Foreign Beggars are what this country needs (as well as MORE 
INVASION), but, beyond their function, their style and form is stunning. 

I think you should hearthem. 

daydream nation 

Likewise, Odd Nosdam's 'Untitled Three' (Anticon) is a record so startlingly 
right for now yet somehow ancient in its longings it steals your reasoning while 
it's on, possesses you like your first fix when it ain't. Starts off like Low meets 
The Swirlies. Starts to give you a heart attack it's so beautiful. Ends up like Joy 
Zipper fronting Bowery Electric. You've heard things like this but never before 
jackhammered together with such demented plasticity and soul. 'Record Loop' 
is Neul's 'Superl 6' with extra sprinkles; 'Hollow Me' punches holes in your 
gut; 'My Prayer Rug' is a magic carpet ride around a world still at war. 'Untitled 
Sketch' winds up another unfrigginmissable release from Anticon with a slab 
of ambient aggression and wonder that prises tired eyes to the skies and 
puckers the skin with delight. Absolutely ravishing, and nary a list, award 
or bouquet in sight. 

Let the showbiz love and national hate get along with its own incestuous 
daisychain of random abuse and self-pity, and inbreed itself into stagnation 
and death. 

It ain't gonna be their nation forever. 




Devil In A Woodpile: 

Shake It And Break It (Bloodshot) 

Another shot at the right place. 

Vitalic: My Friend Dario (Dima 
Prefers Newbeat Mix) (Different) 

Next to a bare tit and sweaty disco 
ball, this track is all you need to feel 
the flames of Hell. 

Autopark: Prolece (demo) 

Top shoegazing from Serbia. 

Mar Mar Eye: Someday He Will 
Return (Sublime Frequencies) 

Comes straight from the Burmese Top 
Of The Pops. 

Pilot Scott Tracy: Dust (Alter 
Tentacles) It's the little toys that 
you electrocuted. 

Tena Novak: Nacionalni Park* 
Jugoslavije (demo) 

Top epic post-rock demo from Croatia, 
the Canadian way. 

69 Eyes: Don't Turn Your Back 
On Fear (EMI) 

They say we Eastern Europeans are 
geeks for this kind of kitsch, shallow, 
neon goth - and they're right. 

Zemlja Br.9 - Kraj puta (demo) 

Top Slint rock from Serbia . 

God Is My Co-Pilot - Katrussja 
(Peel Session) (Strange Fruit) 

Those rrriot chicks were wicked back in 
the day. Has anyone covered Courtney's 
Hungarian phase? 

Munly & The Lee Lewis Harlots: 
Amen Corner (Alternative 
Tentacles) Imagine a place where Nick 
Cave is a dethroned desert king. 

Grizzly Bear - Campf ire (Kanine) 

Three guys from Brooklyn not having 
girlfriends, just fear of life. 

Francoiz Breut: La Vie Devant Soi 
(Olympic) L'Americana. 



The Suicidal Birds: Sad Song 
(Transformed Dreams) 

Sleater-Kinney with European education. 

The Kills: Hit Me When U-1 -2 
(Radio Session) Patti Smith gets 
horny, but joins Charlies Angels, rather 
than the revolution. 

Jah Division: Transmission Dub 
(Social Registry) Impressive what 
you can do to a good song and still 
keep it good. 

Orange Juice: Poor Old Soul (Pt. 1) 
(Domino) Soon to be the roots of all 
good English pop. 



Godspeed You 
Gypsy Emperor! 

Hella: Wish I Never Saw A White 
Man (Movement 9) (Suicide 
Squeeze) Hit 'em with a stick! And 
again, and again, and again! 

The Pipettes: School Uniform 
(demo) I'd wear my candy uniform 
and let them lick it off me (Ugh! - Ed). 

Hipbone Slim & The Knee 
Tremblers: Blind Eye 
(Voodoo Rhythm) 

Iggypopelvispresleypeeweeking. 

Alec K Redfearn & The Eyesores: 
Bulgarian Skin Machine 
(Cuneiform) 

Godspeed You Gypsy Emperor! 

Hugo Race & True Spirit: Chiara 
(Glitterhouse) 

The darkest hour. 4real. 

Jeans Team: Oh Bauer (Louisville) 

Kinky electro tribute to 24 s Jack Bauer, 
the only hero around. 



Radio 94.9, Sundays at 8pm- 
mocvestica@yahoo.com 
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flying matchstick men 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 
Photography: Mark Connelly 

"I always manage to correlate things," Graham 
Peel tells me. "I've got a love song about mustard: 
two old people sitting at a table, and one says to 
the other, 'Could you pass the mustard?' And 
I thought that was a really nice image for being 
content. So I wrote a song called 'Dijon', which is 
about a ballet dancer who gave me gonorrhoea. " 

Flying Matchstick Men make pop music 
scrunched up in noise, and they shed glamour like 
a snake sheds its skin. Graham's edgily camp vocals 
dissect phantasmagoria; Becky smooths out the 
corners. Armed with a synth each, theirs is the spirit 
of Talking Heads lighting out through deepest 
Detroit-fuelled electro. Much also falls to Gav, 
his role as bassist on a par with his laptop house 
emissions. And Mark (drums) is there to throw out 
clipped, fleshbot pounding. Another Graham has 
signed up, and his integration into FMM provides 
restrained, scratching swathes of guitar. 

"The main influences for me starting the 
band were The Mamas And The Papas and 
Add N To (X)," says Graham. "Then 
I found out we sounded like other 
bands like The Yummy Fur and 
Bis. But I only heard about 
them after the band 
was set up." It's their 
free-spiritednessthat 
makes them rightful 
heirs to The 
Yummy Fur. 




'I wrote a song 
about a ballet 
dancer who gave 
me gonorrhoea' 

Wanting to be produced by Richard X may suggest 
a desire for drastic makeovers, but the truth is that 
they have been there, done that themselves. My first 
encounter with FMM was hearing splintered breaks 
skitter out of a friend's PC. Apparently, they had 
made an album and then inexplicably remixed it 
before its release (The Sleeping Sonqztq, on Too 
Many Fireworks). Not so, Graham informs me. 

" It wasn't remixed at all. I just wanted to release 
an album that didn't sound like the band. Lots of 
people think it's a remix album, and I think that's 
quite funny, it adds to its charm." 

"It was more like making the original versions 
afterthe album," explains Mark. 

And that's something they continue to do: 
writing electronic songs, then having the whole 
band 'cover' them. 'All Yr Secrets' looks likely 
to be the calling card of the new/old them and 
is ready to go as a single, except that they don't 
know who's releasing it yet. At the very least, 
Graham wants it to have a music video: that way 
you'll get all their lopsided hi-fi DIY complete with 
images of pins dangling from fingers over synths. 
Like Tim Burton meeting James Hogg over a bottle 
of poppers, it'll all be in the correlations. 

www.flyingmatchstickmen.com 




EXHIBIT A 

THE NEW ALBUM 

CONTAINS THE SINGLE 
THE NEW SINGLE 
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by THE FEATURES 

RELEASED 1 8TH APRIL 

LEAVE IT ALL BEHIND AND 
BLOW IT OUT 
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Words: RiotBecki 
Illustration: Vincent Vanoli 



It takes more than 
bus breakdowns, 
traffic jams, stolen 
costumes and a case 
of 'egg eye' to 
discourage Brighton's 
plucky Pipettes 




February 11: Manchester 

When we wake up this morning, we think, 
"Great! We're off for a few dates of loveliness 
with The Go ! Team ! " Little do we know that, due 
to vehicle problems (namely, a clutch that decides 
to fall off), we are to spend six hours at Stafford 
Park Services. The most irritating part of the 
breakdown is not that we're a mere 50 miles 
from Manchester, but that we have a member 
of The Go! Team travelling with us, as well as 
support DJ Scotch Egg. We are repeatedly taunted 
by the vehicle recovery services, who promise they'll 
be there in 45 minutes, 60 minutes, 90 minutes. . . 
Eventually, we give up and indulge in Scotch Egg's 
favourite pastime: trying to win a toy from those 
grabbing machines known as 'Dinky Winky' 
machines. We win him a little duck-like thing, 
which we lovingly call Lily. 

Finally, having cancelled our gig, and with 
time running out for Sam (of The Go! Team), we 
have word that the vehicle coming to transport 
us to Manchester is only 25 minutes away. We 
immediately spring into a lovely improvised ditty 
about Scotch Egg's other favourite pastime, eating 
KFC. As if on cue , the minibus turns up. 

The decision now has to be made as to who 
stays with our minibus and return to Brighton, 
and who meets the The G !T to travel to Cardiff? 
We girls make the difficult decision to forge 
on to Manchester and enjoy the delightful 
GIT'sshow. 

February 12: Cardiff 

The Pipettes and our band The Cassettes reunite in 
one of those movie-style, running towards each 
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other with open arms, moments; and we can finally 
look forward to playing a gig. We recently made 
a few changes to our setand line-up: firstly, we 
have three new songs we're desperate to play 
and, secondly, we've recruited a new keyboardist, 
Falcone the younger (also known as Beppe). This 
means we now have siblings in The Pipettes/The 
Cassettes, as does every good Brighton band. 
So it's devastating we couldn't play yesterday. 

But we're too darn excited to let our spirits be 
dampened for long, and treat ourselves to pizza 
and beer before preparing for the stage. We all 
thoroughly enjoy the show, nothing goes wrong 
and Beppe is fantastic. 

Next on isDJ Scotch Egg. Apart from Joe 
Cassette (drums), I think we are all Scotch Egg 
virgins, and what a treat! It's pointless trying to 
explain this man's stage persona except to say 
that throwing the word 'genius' at him isn't good 
enough. He ends his set pelting scotch eggs at the 
audience, one of which hits Monster Bobby (guitar) 
in the eye, causing him to have egg eye for the rest 
of the evening. 

We try not to laugh too much . . . 

February 18: Leeds 

The problem with having to travel so far in one day 
is traffic jams. They are never fun unless you can 
invent games to pass the time. I sit in the front with 
Falcone the older, aka Jon Cassette (bass), aka MC 
Coleslaw, as crowned by DJ Scotch Egg after 
displaying extreme spitting skills on Friday's KFC 
composition, who devises a way of embarrassing 
truck drivers, which is always fun. This involves 
sticking two thumbs up at them and then replacing 



this with an 'OK' sign (ie, forefinger and thumb 
pinched together). We do this for about five hours, 
and it never got boring. We even get a few winks. 
Jon manages to get a hoot as well. 

When you're travelling at the same time as 
another band the chances are you'll see them 
on the motorway, so yet more time is taken up 
by swearing at The G !T's tour bus whenever we 
pass it. There's something about cabin fever that 
makes you act like a child. 

We also find out that tonight our gig is being 
recorded and aired over the internet live. It's 
all a bit hi-tech and exciting, but hey, we're 
professionals! We're more concerned that a 
couple of us had gone down with flu earlier on in 
the week, and aren't sure whether we'll make it 
through or not. But there's no drama, so after 
our show we leave to hole up in a Travelodge for 
the evening and enjoy the Grammys - although 
Rose does have to stop me throwing the TV out 
of the window when Joss Stone appears. 

Thank God they're bolted down now. 

February 19: Nottingham 

After a blissful rest - apart from being woken up 
intermittently by the deep snoring of our manager 
-we head off to Nottingham. 

Once again, the stupid car games start, 
and today we see lots of fish stickers on people's 
cars. We spy one that's multicoloured and 
automatically assume (being from Brighton) 
that the people in the car are a gay Christian 
family. Admiring their liberal attitude, we 
show our approval with our token tour 
hand sign. 




We actually have some time to see the city we're playing in today, so Rose 
and I decide to go charity shop shopping. The first one we come across is the 
British Heart Foundation, which is one of my faves, and we have a field day 
rifling through the books and records. I walk away with Chaucer (oo-er!) and 
Grimm's Fairy Tales (which I later read to Jon Cassette while The GIT 
soundcheck - much to everyone's annoyance), and a strange record by a 
German orchestra which places 'Old MacDonald' next to Tchaikovsky and has 
a picture of a topless lady on the front cover. Rose also purchases a few records, 

DJ Scotch Egg leaves the 
stage to chants of 'KFC! KFC!' 

including a Sonia seven-inch for Monster Bobby and Tarzan Boy seven-inch for 
Jon Cassette - we're so good to those boys. 

February 20: Bristol 

Today is not a good day in camp Pipette. Our running bad luck with rented 
vehicles holds when our minibus is broken into. The bus is right outside the 
venue, but the thieving bastards still manage to run away with a bag that 
contains my Pipettes dress, shoes and a very expensive camera. So a broken- 
hearted RiotBecki has to perform in jeans and a T-shirt. Silke of G !T offers to 
make me a replacement out of a bin bag, but it wouldn't have been the same. 

Anyway, we all manage to cheer up after the show when MC Coleslaw gets 
drunk enough to join DJ Scotch Egg on stage for his set. Scotch Egg has been 
encouraging Coleslaw to join him all weekend, but each time he chickened out 
(excuse the pun). Until tonight. And it's great. So good, in fact, that for the first 
time Scotch Egg leaves the stage to chants of " KFC ! KFC ! " . 

So we're all in high spirits, even Julia, who finds that G !T's Kai is as equally 
obsessed with The Divine Comedy as she is. We all dance like nutters to The G !T, 
who are great as usual, and then it's time to leave. 

Even with all the mishaps, we wish we could tour all the time. 

We had a great time and can't wait to do it again. 

www.thepipettes.co.uk 
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karaoke with: Stereo Total 

"I sometimes do a French karaoke show in Berlin. 
This is the beginning of the last programme: 'Oh Oh 
Cheri' from Francoise Hardy, the melancholic lady of 
French chanson. 'Aline' from Christophe, a singer 
with a blonde moustache; a nice man who invited 
my former band Lolitas to accompany him for a TV 
show. 'Dilindam', a beautiful song about the rain 



from Sylvie Vartan who also had this famous hit: 
like a boy I've got long hair, like a boy I'm wearing 
a leather jacket, like a boy I'm driving my motorbike, 
but in your arms, I feel like a little girl'. ' Ex Fan Des 
Sixties', a song about dead rock stars by Jane Birkin 
-the mostfamous English woman in France. 'I Love 
You Ono' from my favorite Japanese Eighties band, 
The Plastics. 




" But today I'm a big fan of Petty Booka and their 
ukuleles. Also, 'Cherchez Le Garcon' from Taxi Girl 
- it reminds me of my beautiful adolescence, when 
[searching for boys] was my occupation. 'Be A Boy' 
from Gina X. This was a great German band with a 
cool girl singing, sometimes in French. And 'Winston 
& Julia' from Polyphonic Size, a fantastic band from 
Belgium. I also love their completely ill cover version 
of The Rolling Stones' 'Mother's Little Helper'. So 
crazy we should call the doctor! (Francoise Cactus) 

'Today I'm a big 
fan of Petty Booka 
and their ukuleles' 
- Stereo Total 

recommended live: Tortoise 

"The last great show I saw was OOIOO at the Empty 
Bottle, mid-December, 2004. 1 had no idea what 
to expect but I was totally blown away. They had 
a sound that reminded me of the weird, angular No 
Wave funk that a lot of cats around New York were 
doing in the late Seventies/early Eighties, groups like 
Ornette Coleman's Prime Time, Ronald Shannon 
Jackson's Decoding Society, and Eighties Beefheart, 
but at the same time very contemporary sounding 
and unique. This cool shit where you take the sound 
of the guitar and put it in a pan of Jiffy Pop Popcorn. 
It was dope. " (Jeff Parker, guitar) 

"This fall, my girlfriend's band Red Eyed Legends 
was on tour with San Diego's Hot Snakes. Their last 
show was in Chicago, so naturally I went along. 
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I was interested to see Hot Snakes as I know John 
Reis to be a good guy as well as a hard-working 
showman from his other band Rocket From The 
Crypt. A few songs into their set, I realised I was 
watching the greatest rock band currently working 
in showbusiness. They were tight and powerful, 
and they put out from the first note to the last. 
The harmonic interplay between the two guitars 
would be enough to stun most people, but there 
is also tons of inventive rhythmic interplay: and 
none of it gets in the way of the songs. " 
(Douglas McCombs, bass) 

rarities: Quasi 

" OsAfrosambas de Baden e Vinicius by Baden 
Powell and ViniciusMoraes-the1 966 version. 
Baden Powell redid the album in the Eighties, 
I guess to take advantage of supposed advances 
in recording technology, and this, unlike the '66 
version, is pretty easy to come by. Vinicius Moraes, 
who was co-composer and singer on the record, 
was already dead by the time of the remake. The 
songs are based on the chants and rhythms of 
Afro-Brazilian religious music, intended to invoke 
various Orishas [Santeria deities], but has guitar 
and bass integrated into the drums and chanting 
and percussion. The music is amazing, psychedelic, 
beautiful, and the recording is perfect to my ears, 
whereas Eighties recording technology sounds like 
shit to my ears. 

"I heard an old scratchy LP of this music on the 
local public radio station one night, and waited 
forever for the stoned DJ to say what it was, then I 
couldn't understand what he said. I understood just 
enough that I could start doing little searches on the 
web for information. When I finally figured out what 
the record was, I found that it was long, long out of 
print and very rare. But it was reissued in Japan on 
a speciality label, and I found an importer who could 
get me a copy for like $40. Certainly worth it." 
(Sam Coomes, keyboard/vocals) 

cooking with: Iron & Wine 

"I used to cook a lot more. But my kids are really 
finicky eaters so I don't get to cook as many different 
types of stuff now. . .Well, I told this to somebody 
else, but I guess you can publish this one too. It'll get 
published as the only meal I make! There's this 
African dish. You steam some kale, some sweet 
potatoes and beets with some ginger and garlic and 
butter. You serve it on rice with soy sauce. I don't 
know what it's called; it has an African name that I 
can't remember. But it's good." (Sam Beam) 




Kid Commando are 
staying at my house 

Words: Natalie Boxall 
Photography: Kerry O'Sullivan 

Don't you want to go to a club 
or something? 

"Urgh, no, not after last 
night. We were in Edinburgh, 
where we stayed in a place with 
the dirtiest toilet we've ever 
seen. The guy there gave us all 
sorts of stuff. It's good to be 
quiet sometimes." 

So quiet that, far from 
whores and jellybeans, all 
they want tonight is Django 
Reinhardt on the stereo, a place 
to crash, and food that adheres 
to their strictly vegetarian rider. 

Their onstage personas - all 
menace and dirty sex, the kind 
of young men your mother 
warned you about - are at odds 
with the band at home, where 



they're more the kind of young 
men your mother wished you'd 
got on your foreign exchange. 

Their Swedishness is 
emphasised by drummer Eric, 
who lies half-naked and silenton 
the floor, being pummelled by 
their rockabilly roadie/masseuse. 
Johan and guitarist Joakim 
down whisky and ask about 
the shoes in my Vivienne 
Westwood book. 

" I work in a shoe store, " 
says Johan as he tries to fathom 
why a woman would want to 
take tiny bird steps; this coming 
from man who, on stage, is 
bandaged up so tight he 
struggles to breathe. 

Joakim admits, "We're 
big with men - we get a lot 
of attention due to our image. 
We're young but old: I'm 30, 
Eric's 23 and Johan's 24. A lot of 
people think we're gay due to 



the picture [the band clad in 
PVC with gaffer tape on their 
mouths] on our website. " 

Joakim wanted to start , 
"Afucked-upband. I listened to 
our first things the other day and 
I was amazed that that was us. 
We can't afford to do this 
full-time yet, but it's important 
to tour as we always need new 
ideas to make new music. 

" It's really hard to capture us 
sometimes though. We aren't 
satisfied with the album at all. 
Our second album will be on 
Tigerbeat6, but we don't know 
how it will sound." 

Maybe Johan was politely 
mouthing his discontent with 
his pleas that, "I don't want to 
be on a crusade for avant-rock. 
We are avant-rock, but also 
a bit more interesting, a bit 
more ambiguous." 

They were also a lot sexier. 



synergy: Death From Above 1979 



Words: Miss AMP 

Photography: Maak Newton 



If your music could soundtrack any film, 
what would be going on in it? 

Sebastien Grainger (drums): "It'dbeafilm 
of a birth." 

Er, OK. I was gonna wait before 
bringing up the fatherhood thing, but if 
you wanna get straight into it, that's fine 
with me. It's gonna be a very long film if 
it's a live action birth. Even a good short 
labour lasts about 12 hours. 

"OK- it'djust be from full dilation of the 
cervix to when the child comes out. We'd write 
new songs for it. One called 'Painkillers' and 
another song called 'Epidural'. Plus a special one 
for when the woman is grabbing the man's hand 
really hard and screaming at him for putting her 



So, your bandmate Jesse has said that 
English girls are total sluts. . . 

" English girls aren't afraid to tell you to 
fuck off. I can't comment on the slutty aspect 
- I've not really experienced it It's not specific 
to England; girls all over the world are like that." 



So you don't think you're courting 
that type of interaction from the female 
part of your audience? I mean, you drum 
with your top off and your jeans hanging 
halfway down your business. You sing 
about ejaculation and impregnation. 

"That's just like saying that if a girl wears a 
short skirt it's her fault if she gets raped ! C'mon, 
rock'n'roll is sexy, what can you do about it? And 
we're not completely against promiscuity. But 
the idea of someone being so brazen about 
wanting to sleep with you? No. Girls who are 
forward are not attractive to me. " 

Are you very into the traditional sex 
roles for men and women? 

"I believe in equal rights, but I'm practical 
and considerate. If your suitcase was too heavy, 
I'd carry it for you. Are you from Brighton?" 

No, London. Why? 

"You sound like someone I know. Biblically. 
Hahaha. I'm kidding." 

I know. I think I'd remember. Oh shit 
- was that too forward? 
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Words: Dafydd Goff 

Photography: Sarah Bowles 



At the inner court of White Magic 



White Magic's debut EP, 'Through The Sun 
Door', boasts on its cover an esoteric collage 
that's both an altar to adolescent ephemera, 
and also a treasure trove of occult trinkets: 
skulls, crystal balls, buddhas, peace badges, 
palmistry charts, pentagrams and photos 
of loved ones. Like their music, it's a 
disquieting mixture of familiar and foreign. 
"We assembled a bunch of things that 
seemed symbolic," explains Mira Billotte, 
lead singer of the Brooklyn-based band. 
"There's some old jewellery that's special 
to me. One of the photos is of a musician 
friend who died after being struck by 
lightning. And I included a picture of 
my sister and me, because she got me 
into music in the first place." 



Having played in Quixotic with her older 
sister, Christina, Mira left to form White 
Magic, encouraged and nurtured by the 
likes of Fugazi and Sonic Youth. 'Through 
The Sun Door' features six songs written 
and sung by Mira on piano and electric and 
acoustic guitar, with Miggy Littleton and 
Andy Macleod filling out the sparse 
arrangements with drums and more guitar. 
Although similar in sensibility to their Drag 
City labelmates Joanna Newsom and Faun 
Fables, White Magic are not as theatrical as 
the former and avoid the fairytale posturing 
of the latter. Their music is caught between 
two worlds - ethereal and estranged, and 
concrete and comforting - and its charms 
are revealed on repeated listens. 



'I'm just 
focusing on the 
sound and 
space, floating' 

But it's Mira's voice that provides the real 
magic: arresting, enchanting and strangely 
out of its time. Fervent and feminine, it 
draws deep from many musical wellsprings; 
channelling Nina Simone on the cover 
of 'Plain Gold Ring', conjuring the sensual 
delivery of Grace Slick on 'Keeping The 
Wolves From The Door', and the fluid folk 
phrasings of Karen Dalton on 'Don't Need'. 
But far from being emulative, these 
disparate voices are assimilated into 
a beguiling blend. This feeling that Mira 
is a conduit for older voices adds a mystical 
dimension to the music. Does she think 
along spiritual lines? 

"Music, especially singing, is a way 
of transporting myself into another world. 
I get to the point where I feel that I'm no 
longer part of everyday reality; sometimes 
I'm not even aware of myself or other 
people. I'm just focusing on the sound 
and space, floating." 

Indeed, the voice that comes out of her 
body is very startling, as filmmaker Jem 
Cohen remarked after casting Mira in his 
short film, Chain, and it's this voice that 
makes 'Through The Sun Door' rise above 
mere bedroom bohemia. 

The opening track, 'One-Note', features 
Mira dancing from lower to upper register 
with childlike ebullience, over tumbling 
piano lines. 

"That's because I played that song as 
a teenager, when I was teaching myself 
piano," she says. 

In other songs, her warm, mature alto 
slides effortlessly into a gleeful soprano 
that suggests the unstudied singing of 
a young girl. Is childhood an important 
reference point? 

"Sure, the whimsical spirit of childhood 
is where I'm coming from. The adult world 
is more concrete and reasonable, so when 
you strip that away all that's left are the 
emotions, memories and things you can't 
comprehend. I'm interested in expressing 
those intangible qualities." 

Is there a religious element to her music? 

"It's more spiritual rather than belonging 
to any particular religion. I feel that the 
kinds of music that have inspired me, such 
as gospel, the blues, and Appalachian 
music, are the closest things the US has to 
the devotional music of the Middle East." 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, Mira confesses 
a sensitivity to the supernatural. 

"It's more an affinity to another 
world beyond us, a connection to other 
possibilities. Sometimes people are 
threatened by things they can't see or 
don't understand. In that sense, White 
Magic means embracing the unknown." 

" I like to play short sets and leave you 
wanting more," says Mira, when asked 
about the EP's brevity. She promises a more 
expansive and exploratory sound for the 
debut album due out before the end of 
this year. 'Through The Sun Door' provokes 
a hunger to hear more of this heady elixir: 
it's every bit as medicinal and replenishing 
as the band's name suggests. 
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He should've been called Swift. 
Would've been called Swift if a mate 
hadn't stolen the name two days 
before. It would've suited him, too. 
But Sway was his second choice ("It 
sounded a bit like Swift") and it's spot 
on. He has that sort of liquid voice, 
like Jay-Z or Slick Rick or later Big 
Daddy Kane, when he slowed down 
to 1 6 per cent and tried to get with 
G-Funk. . .Or Snoop, even. Missy 
on her first album. Conversational, 
incredulous, comedically faux-naive, 
but sooo. . .damn. . .easy to listen to. 

In a scene overflowing with talent 
Sway stands out as special. Scene? 
Make that plural. Sway tears up 
grime, hip hop, drum'n'bass, even 
desi beats with equal amounts of 
devastating charm. He's like the lab- 
distilled offspring of Isaac Hayes and 
RickMoranis. 

And Sway is funny too, with 
catch p h rases ( "The pound is stronger 
than the dollar- holla"), convoluted 
routines, and one-line cheap shots 
to spare. He'll play the fool to make 
the listener feel smart, then follow 
a pratfall with an intricate jig just to 
let you know who's boss. 

Like on his Thief's Theme' verse 
where a brilliantly dumb one-line 
boast ("Rappers couldn't see me 
coming if they were vaginas with 
spectacles") is preceded by half 
a verse of nonsense ("/ turn rappers 
into vegetables") and topped off with 
virtuosic verbal fooling around. Or his 
arch riposte to the cartoon violence 
of Lethal Bizzle's Tow! (Forward)'. 
"I'll. . . crack your skull!" goes the 
original. Sway speaks the line like 
a bored actor, then brightens up for 
inimitable advice on what to do with 
a broken head, "...And Til fix it up 
again. And call the hospital. " 

And Sway sways. He'll talk about 
everything, anything, personal issues, 
social issues, abortion, toothpicks and 
cowboy porn. He'll sit on the fence, 
taking the piss out of any and all. 

"Everybody's kind of licking America's 
bum. Yeah, Americans done rap 
first, but if you really want to go 
deep there's old African parables 
that are structured like raps. " 

How far back? 

" I couldn't even give you a date. 
Like nursery rhymes that you pass 
down. Then you've got the whole 
Jamaican thing. U-Roy, l-Roy, they 
were rapping, that's where Kool Here 
got the style from. Yeah, you might 
be influenced. They do it good. Not 
now, but they used to. I don't hate 
American people. I want to get 
a house there one day; I definitely 
want to break America. But I want 
people here to see I'm a product 
of what's around them. " 



Sway is on his way 

So far we've had one mixtape,7?)/s/s 
My Promo: a bewildering collection of 
freestyles, rough mixes, old tracks, 
skits, 97.5 per cent genius. A sequel is 
promised soon, and a self-released 
album, This Is My Demo , originally 
due in February 2005 but now pushed 
back to some time " later this year" . 

Then he's going to sign a record 
deal. He's turned down a few already: 
he's waiting until the buzz around 
him is so hot that he can dictate 
terms. His second album will be 
called either This Is My Album or 
Not Another Flippin ' Rap Album. 

You seem to have an incredible 
amount of self-belief. 

"I'm a confident person. 
Otherwise I wouldn't be able to 
make the type of songs I make. " 

Has anyone written anything 
about you that you don't like? 

" I read an article where they asked 
Estelle who she was feeling in the UK 
scene. And she was like, 'I'm going to 
tell you who I'm notfeeling: Sway.'" 

Estelle said that? You're kidding. 

"She was like, 'I used to feel him, 
I used to like what he was about until 
he started dissing Americans. And he 
does it over American beats.'" 

Some background here. She's 
talking about his version of Ja Rule's 
big comeback single 'New York', 
subtly retitled 'Fuck New York', 
a version with nothing much to say 
about America, but shedloads about 
UK rap in 2005. Three MCs flow on 
the track, including Estelle's former 
hype girl Baby Blue and grime star 
Bruza, but Sway shines hardest. 

First, he celebrates "The land of 
Oliver Twist and Mary Poppins" even 
though it suffers from "Too many 
twisted brays, and too many scary 
poppin's". Then he complains, "I'm 
sick of fucking Yanks always trying 
to come over here. " Saying he's just 
got a problem with the US misses the 
point, though: Sway's a bittersweet 
patriot. Still, there's no beef with 
Estelle. "I hope she does well. I think 
she's a talented young girl. I've got 
no grudges, but..." 

She got it wrong. 

"You've got to read between 
the lines. I don't just talk crap. Even 
if it's humorous." 

You're a very serious person. 

" Does that surprise you? " 

No, no, no, no, no. Not at all. It's 
a very deadpan humour. 

"I like making light of bad 
situations; it's the only way you can 
live with it. Everybody wants to be 
hard. Everybody wants a sad story 
to tell. Why the hell would you want 
a sad story if your life's alright? It don't 
make sense to me. So long as there's 
things to talk about, there's always 
things to rap about." 
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SHUT UP ^Ki LISTEN 



Words: Melissa Bradshaw 
Illustration: Jussi Brightmore 



Pref use 73 declares open season for hip hop 



Parallax: an object appears differently 
when viewed from a new perspective. 
We're a sub-generation that chases 
music for parallax; traversing the city and 
reconvening with tales of mad-fast MCs 
and the dirtiest electro, of scenic techno, 
mental saxophonists, and giant dub 
soundsystems that give off an actual 
breeze from the bass. The continuum 
that music can provide keeps us walking 
over the same pavements every day, sitting 
at the same desk, drinking and smoking 
the same drugs. Me and mine all like 
Prefuse 73 for these same reasons: it can't 
always be about having the sexiest beat, 
the thunkingest bass, the clubbiest 
thumper. That shit can be fun, sure, 



but that shit's not all what keeps us going: 
not really. Give us some weird shit, please. 
Make us fucking think again, or we'll 
be numb. Which is why we're here to 
bitchslap you with this ruler, thwack 
a bit of awareness into your dumb ass. 

"It's time to shut up. Shut up and 
be humble! That goes for everybody. 
Everybody, man!" 

That's from Prefuse 73. You might 
think he's kind of small and pale and 
hairy-looking, but, man, this dude is 
already scarred, in the all-over, bodily way: 

"I grew up in Atlanta - on a dark street 
alone in Atlanta, man you're gone, you're 
jacked. I'm covered in scars, I've had my 
face ploughed over, I've had my clothes 



taken, earrings ripped out of my ears. 
Motherfuckers just get popped there 
like 'pow'." 

That's hard, man. Kinda crazy too, this 
scrawny little gold-toothed, Mac-hugging, 
Cuban-Spanish icon. Tell us, Prefuse, how 
long have you been in this room? 

"Er, about 300 hours?" 

But between me and you, reader, 
we've only been here 45 minutes. 

Last night I fell asleep listening to 
Prefuse's2001 album, Vocal Studies 
And Uprock Narratives. Hey, I know, but 
I was whacked. I woke up feeling weird. 
I thought I'd floated out my window 
down into the city and was hovering 
around the streets watching some fucked- 
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up shit. So... I'm tired. But I'm not as tired as Prefuse. His time-lapse confusion is 
no part of the 2 1 st Century's insomnia epidemic; this is true career musician, 
press-toured exhaustion. 

Prefuse, how long have you been doing this? 

"Umm...l don't know. Man, I've been round all these continents in a matter 
of weeks and I haven't even played a live show or anything. I spent so much 
money on this record, so I'm doing so much press on it, because I hope 
somebody's gonna fucking listen to me! Whatever it is I'm saying, whether 
I'm just screaming." 

OK. So... Prefuse running around screaming would be cool, but that's more 
a telly thing. Prefuse bitchslapping your ass with a thick steel ruler? That's more 
suited to pure text. It goes like this: we take your crude ruler, my hypothetical, 
know-it all, critical, raphead reader, because you're using it so trivial. 

" People already have to put up with enough government-imposed rules 
- why bring that to the music? Everybody has their taste but it's like. . .don't 
just cut it off because it has some sort of pre-notion that you don't agree with . " 

Right, Prefuse, right. Bitchslap some more. Are we talking full-on dissent? 

"There's a lot of boring shit that needs to be burned. " 

True, true! But, like, what? 

"Hmm, I'd say the last XXXX album I was pretty bummed about. I liked the 
first album -that was made with beats; I don't like the live band one. I still think 
XXXX are dope, but that XXXX record. . . No, don't put that in there. I don't want 
to do that, those dudes are cool, they're nice dudes. " 

I won't. Don't worry. Let's talk dissent some more, that shit's exciting. 
What is art without recalcitrance, where would we be, huh? Sure, we need rules 
to function as a race, a planet- but in art? Your first two albums, that's what 
they were about, right? Cut that shit up, break apart, find a new way. Call me 
a fucking hippie but that's what consciousness needs, right? A bit of expanding 
and realignment. Seems that with hip hop, at least at the moment, it has its 
own self-generating rules of what it should and shouldn't be. . . 

" Exactly! So it's time to shut up, it's open season for hip hop. It can be 
translated in many forms and it should be open for people to do whatever 
they want, whether it be mainstream or underground - break down the walls 
between that shit. Revolutionise the whole shit, make it a valid music and 
don't rely on the industry, keep it sacred." 



'My god, a track with El-P 
and Ghostf ace isn't hip hop 
enough?' 



Your new album, Surrounded by Silence - it's less deconstructive, more fluid. 
Is that because of the collaborative aspect? 

"That's from collaborating, for sure. You can't just switch up time signatures 
and go apeshit when somebody's trying to make script or sing over it! You have 
to keep it level so they can write off it. " 

Prefuse has a close relationship with his agent - she's shown him a lot of 
press reactions to the new LP. Not all have been favourable, hence the defensive 
post he's just put up on his website. 

"The shit that I wrote on my website is pretty much verbatim what hip hop 
is. That is what it is, not just based on my opinion. . .that is what it is. It's based 
on collaboration and experimentation. One magazine said the LP wasn't hip hop 
enough. My god, OK, a track with El-P and Ghostface isn't hip hop enough? 
It's funny because I think your fucking magazine sucks anyway. " 

And, featuring the aforementioned badass MCs, 'Hide Ya Face', the first 
single off Surrounded By Silence, critiques the big club tunes coming from the 
likes of 50 Cent and Lil' Jon... 

"Ghostface is stating it, not me! I didn't write the words to that shit. Just 
because the radio isn't playing you, doesn't mean you're not great. If you think 
that way, get the fuck out! " 

But it's not just the lyrics. . .the beat, it's kind of deranged and understated, 
but at the same time, you could hear it in a club and instantly recognise it, 
and belike, "Wahey, I love this tune!" So what about when people say, 
with leftf ield stuff, that the reason it doesn't sell hugely is because it's shit. . . 
Not that I'm saying that you're shit. But what would you say to someone who 
said something like that? 

"I'd belike, go to a fucking club! Don't try to search for it within me! I'll have 
some shit that's banging in the club, and I know it is because I'm watching the 
reaction. It's just that they don't know what the fuck is playing. They'll be like, 
'I'm not supposed to be into this!' but I know that they are, I've watched it 
happen. Dancefloors and clubs in Atlanta get down to my shit, they get crunk 
to this shit. Too many pre-notions. " 

So there you have it, my little bitches, there you have it. Prefuse has what can 
make you obsessed with an oeuvre: not perfection, or consistency, but vision, 
inquisitive engagement, and a self-critical awareness. So shut up and listen or 
you'll be scarred for life. 



New single by The Hit Parade 
"Born In St Ives" 
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'Whether we like it or not, 
we are a bit detached' 
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Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

Illustration: Mini Padam 




"Glass Candy rocks in a way that I can't stand -a misappropriation of all things 
Eighties and ugly." Commentator in Playboy's sexiest indie rock chick poll # talking 
about Ida No of Glass Candy, voted third sexiest 



Glass Candy glow in the dark. In all the 
photos on the website of their label, 
Troubleman, the band look as if they've 
just swallowed the entire collection of 
Dan Flavin's Seventies neon sculptures or 
washed their clothes in Ziggy Stardust's 
glittery sperm. Welcome to Glass Candy's 
end of the century party at the shattered 
theatre otherwise known as Cabaret 
Voltaire. Tonight we will be worshipping 
ecstatic boredom, deadpan poetic 
hedonism and the death grip of sex appeal. 
"We all died at the tragic party, " shouts 
Ida No, Glass Candy's ironically monikered, 
iconic frontwoman, in 'Crystal Migraine', 
the song that opens their seminal 2003 
debut Love Love Love, "But we were 
laughing while we were dying". 

Dying at a party is not a bad way 
to describe Glass Candy's death disco 
sound. It's minimal, yet dramatic, dark 
and brooding; glamorous, primitive and 
desperate. This is music for people who love 
music so much they don't even like it, who 
get turned on by references to other bands 
they like and record sleeves, who think ugly 
misappropriations are a good thing. Glass 
Candy don't even write half their songs and 
readily admit that they are lousy musicians. 
Look for complex chord changes and vocal 
range elsewhere. Chew over this music too 
long and you'll just end up with a bloody 
mouth full of broken shards. 

We first came across a Glass Candy 
seven-inch - an over the top, campier cover 
version of Josie Cotton's already pretty 
campy 'Johnny, Are You Queer?' - about 
two years ago. There was very little to help 
us decode this intergalactic/transatlantic 
transmission. There was the name, which 
back then contained the Shattered Theatre 
bit that has curiously disappeared since; the 
cover -snot green and jagged lines-which 
looked like Seventies poster art designed by 
a heavy metal-obsessed Audrey Beardsley 
having a Warhol day; and the song, with 
extra glittery Spandex and a Shangri-Las 
style intra. 

We knew from the insert that the signal 
might be transmitting from Portland, 
Oregon. Since then, we have been avid 
collectorsof every Glass Candy release 
we could put our hands on, mainly several 
more seven-inch releases on K Records and 
later on the excellent Troubleman, the 
aforementioned album from 2003 and an 
extremely rare live bootleg also from the 
same year, which was kept aside for us by 
our man at Rough Trade, bless his soul. 

But despite this wealth of releases, Glass 
Candy had remained a mystery for us. Up 
until veryrecently, their internet presence 



was almost non-existent, so much so, in 
fact, that one fruitless search led us to an 
ex-drummer's Situationist reading group. 
We expected all to be revealed when Ida 
No, Johnny Jewel and their latest drummer 
finally played these shores, hopefully 
bringing along the nurse outfits and hip- 
hugging trousers, but with no UK live shows 
scheduled, rumours started flying that a 
drug-related brush with the law prevents 
them from crossing the ocean. Glass Candy 
laconically assure us that they are "working 
on it, hopefully this fall", but remain cagey 
about the whys and wherefores, and 
provide little biographical information. 

The only mundane fact we managed 
to dig up is that Johnny used to work at 
a grocery shop. But hey, if you're gonna 
look like a leper messiah, you may as 
well delete all traces of your mere 
mortal preoccupations. 

So we're thrown back to the hyper- 
modernist sleeve design, the fashion, 
the art deco fonts. Is Glass Candy's 
modernism a new kind of rock'n'roll 
authenticity for the post-irony generation ? 
Henri Lefebvre once said, "Dada smashes 
the world but the pieces are fine" . Are 
Glass Candy still playing with the pieces? 

Glass Candy: "We really identify with 
someDada/Futurist/Surrealist/Constructivist 
artists. Meaning only that the art moves us, 
not necessarily that we perceive ourselves 
to be any of those. The strong feelings of 
displacement, disorientation and movement 
in the art mirror a basic sense of alienation 
or separation from one's surroundings. 
Marooned on a foreign landscape, cut 
up. Whether we like it or not, we are a bit 
detached. The artwork definitely reflects 
these feelings. We do all the art for the 
record covers. The art is as much a part 
of what we are trying to do as the music 
or the lyrics or the way we look or what 
we eat for dinner- it's all completely 
related and intertwined, in a montage 
of conflicting imagery." 

So, when are they taking over the 
continent? Is middle America now better 
equipped now to deal with Glass Candy's 
volatile cocktail of sexually promiscuous 
futurism than with Bowie in a dress? 

Glass Candy: "The only thing really 
changing in the States is the clothes the 
people on the TV wear. And maybe some 
guys with eyeliner now. How shocking ! 
We don't really feel like any of this has 
anything to do with us. It was cool to see 
how minimal The White Stripes could 
be and go that far. That was encouraging. 
But it was more of a novelty for the 



American audience than a full embrace of 
what they were trying to do. " 

With their penchant for cover versions, 
it would be easy to accuse Glass Candy of 
reckless retro-ism, yet they insist that they 
live firmly in the present. Are there any other 
artists in the vast desert of MTV with whom 
they feel an affinity? 

Glass Candy: "It is important for us to 
know our cultural history. Due to television 
and the current visual importance of music, 
the rock music industry is obsessed with 
perpetual youth, so a lot of groups are just 
so young and they don't really have time 
to do their homework or find their own 
voices. They are told it's more real to write 
your own songs, but a lot of them are closer 
to cover bands than we ever were. Their 
songs end up thinly veiled repetition of 
the same chords and melodies, slightly 
rearranged for legal purposes. That's 
more of a craft than an art. We don't really 
identify with our peers on the rock side 
of things, but the rap world is so innovative 
and exciting right now. R'n'b and rap music 
is without a doubt the hottest American 

'Fashion is synonymous 
with fake or shallow' 

music. It's really inspiring to see it unfold. 
It's really taking over. It's becoming more 
and more obvious that rock is an insular, 
retrogressive community interested in 
keeping the facade alive. " 

As the unlikely pin-ups of the new wave 
of new wave of new wave (multiply as 
necessary), do they also feel that there 
is no room for sexiness in alternative music 
in the States? Is it all relegated to purely 
commercial pop because it's too 
threatening for the indie scene? 

Glass Candy: "There is a fear of sex in 
America. As a result there is this notion that 
if you are the least bit sexy or expressing 
yourself visually or physically, you are trying 
to sell something. We are visual artists. And 
for us, that translates into the way we dress. 
In America, fashion is synonymous with 
fake or shallow. It's ridiculous. There's this 
inherent plebeian ideal of the true artist. 
What a joke. Ninety-nine per cent of white 
music is made by privileged kids from 'good' 
neighbourhoods. There's a guilt that comes 
with that. This causes an obsession with 
being gritty or 'real'." 

Lastly and most importantly, Siouxsie 
Sioux or Suzi Quatro? 
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Words: Nicola Meighan 
Photography: Craig Watkins 



Alasdair Roberts' gentle Highland 
ballads come with hidden teeth and claws 



myths and legend 

I've pretty much always had a fetish for 
leopards. Strong and handsome, I've always 
felt- with their muscles and firm pelt and 
grace and great shoulder blades. I shan't 
divulge how I'd furtively undertake such 
a bestial tryst- 1 do have discretion; 
deference, you understand. But I do seek to 
state that I've never been aroused by other 
species - other, similar sins. Until now. 

There is something sexual in the allure 
of the mythical beasts on the cover of No 
Earthly Man - the third solo album from 
central highlanderand mild rover Alasdair 
Roberts: the folk liberator whose voice is 
as unrefined as gorse, as gauzy as morning 
mist on the water. Roberts is the bard 
behind the erstwhile arsenal of folk-radicals 
Appendix Out, and his exquisite new album 
- produced by Bonnie 'Prince' Billy and 
featuring Belle And Sebastian's Isobel 
Campbell - is a breathtaking essence of 
poison and ardour and fable and splendour 
and murder and blood. 

But those saucy owls, Alasdair! That rude 
lion languishing in the warm snatch ! 

Whence did your chimerical cover art 
stem, I venture, in an attempt to expunge 
all fantasy of straddling its subject (a rouge- 
scrawled hunchbacked gent with an owl 
head). Do you possess visual impressions 
of your songs? 

"Yeah, I've got my own mental images 
of them," Roberts enlightens, "and I guess 
they influenced this album's artwork. A 
friend of mine, a Norwegian artist based in 
Glasgow, did it. There's, like, an unheimlich 
quality in there," he hazards, laughing - and 
he's not wrong: the artwork, like his music, 
perhaps even his muse, injects disquieting 
menace into the familiar; an uncanny 
marriage of myth and reality. No wonder 
the notion had Freud in a froth. Lest we 
spiral into bar-stool psychoanalysis, I figure 
it's better to usher us on. 

Hey, I think I've been on your old school 
bus, I press him -trying to appear composed 
alongside this ragged skylark, whose art 
shatters hearts in a matter of bars. The 
Stirling bus, I resume, the one full of 
grannies that goes crazy with school brats, 
was that yours? 

"Ha ha, yes," he reminisces, "but I only 
had to ride it for like five minutes. " I neglect 
to detail the game that my friend and I, two 
drunken loons at the back of said vehicle, 
used to play- Whose Dad Would You Fancy 
Most? - because my answer would 
inevitably be Roberts senior: Alasdair's 
father, too, plays music. 

"Yeah, my dad's a folk musician - he 
played a lot in the Seventies. We lived in 



Germany for a while, toured around 
Europe," he remembers. Now Alasdair's 
assumed the travelling mantle: he's just 
returned from gigs in Madrid. "They wanted 
to take our pictures! " he marvels. 

Forthcoming live concerns, meanwhile, 
include dates with Joanna Newsom and 
Television Personalities, LCD Soundsystem 
and Stockhausen (at this year's Triptych 
festival in Scotland). This summer, he'll 
return to the Green Man festival in Wales, 
alongside Bonnie 'Prince' Billy. 

Ah, Prince Billy. The man who released 
Roberts' debut single on Palace when our 
protagonist was, like, seven (well, 1 7); 
the man who, legend has it, heard Ali play 
at a ceilidh and loved him and serviced 
a contract directly. Was he a fierce master 
this time round? 

"I think he had quite a big impact, 
almost like a psychological influence," 
Roberts rejoinders. " He was there when 
we recorded the album, in a hunting lodge. 
It worked really well." Was there a battle 
of wills? "We're like two different spirits," 
he carefully resumes. "Like, although there 
are similarities in what we do, we're ruled by 
different deities. " Certainly, the outcome is 
breathtaking: spellbinding stories and songs 
long forgotten. Music for travellers, music 
for home. 

lions and lasagne 

One of the parables on No Earthly Man, 
'On The Banks Of Red Roses', has themes 
reminiscent of Nick Cave's babe-murder 
ballad and Kylie duet 'Where The Wild Roses 
Grow'. They're musically divergent- where 
Cave consigns a graveside croon, Roberts 
dispatches a flighty purity, belying the ill 
will looming within - but their shared values 
prompt me to ponder whether Ali might 
consider copping off with a pop doll for 
a spot of chart-hopping. "Hmm. A pop 
singer," he ruminates, quaintly. "I'll have 
to have a think about that one. . . " 

He seems more inspired by those closer 
to home: 'Lord Ronald' - a classic poisoning 
ballad and one of the new album's hair- 
raising highlights -was introduced to him 
by a friend. "Yeah, he sang ittomein his 
flat," Alasdair explains. "His wife had 
cooked a reallynice lasagne, and we'd had 
a lot of wine, and he sang a version of that 
song. I was really moved - more so 'cause 
I was drunk," he smiles. "The next day, 
I only had a vague recollection of it, but 
I really wanted to recreate that feeling. " 

Roberts renders these traditional songs 
as his own; reclaims them, reworks them, 
revives a vital tradition that has seen him 
revered as a precious concern. Yet he's 



reluctant to acknowledge his hand in 
the craft - defining his work, as is his 
way, on a canvas of Nordic mythology. 

He makes several mock-references to 
himself as Odin: the god of poetry who 
hung from Yggdrasil, the tree of wisdom, 
for nine days in order to learn the old 
songs; drank himself blind from a fountain 
of wisdom. 

"I don't really like the idea of claiming 
ownership, " he says, despite the fact that 
his startling last album, Farewell Sorrow, 
was almost solely comprised of original 
compositions. It was veiled in historical 
allegory, otherworldly language: recounted 
tales of lions and girdles and compulsion 
and murder and bridles and lies. 

'I used to make my own 
languages up - 1 wrote 
grammar charts for each 
of them' 

"I was always obsessed with language," 
he describes, wide-eyed. "You know, 
like I used to make my own languages up 
- 1 wrote grammar charts for each of them." 
Can you rememberthem all? Could you 
speak your languages? "Nan, I couldn't. 
I can't even speak any real languages to 
be honest - maybe a wee bit of German, " 
he laughs. Did you subscribe to a regular 
alphabet? "Oh God no, I made up alphabets 
as well," he shrugs. 

"I'm really interested in historical 
linguistics," he resumes. "It's just a general 
tendency I have to be interested in where 
things come from, finding the roots of 
things, trying to take them back to the 
beginning. Finding the first word. The first 
utterance. . . " He trails off as we approach 
our goodbyes. 

We bid each other farewell. As I depart, 
I realise he didn't decide on a pop star duet. 
PJ Harvey? Gwen Stefan i? Vashti Bunyan? 
Not unlikely. I return to the hills with the rain 
on my face and my hands in my pockets; 
his songs in my ears. 

And then when he sings, he sings 
'The Cruel Mother' - "The lion shall be lord 
of all". He inflects these words with such 
devastating melody and anthropological 
certainty that I can but assent, through 
shivers and shame, that I was wrong 
- so wrong - to lust after leopards. I chide 
myself; say goodbye to their blithe hides. 
Turn my headphones up to nine. Turn 
my desires to lions and bridles. 
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Hood go wandering through 
a new pop landscape 
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Ask Hood whether their new album, Outside Closer, 
is a break with or continuation of their past work, 
and this is how much they're willing to reveal. 

Chris Adams: "There's no fun in repeating 
yourself, so the slate is usually wiped clean and we 
try and move in whatever direction excites us. It 
makes things a lot harder because you almost feel 
like you're having to relearn things. But ideas we 
feel we've explored before get consigned to the 
ever-growing graveyard of abandoned recordings." 

Richard Adams: " My attitude is to try and think 
of each album as our first and last. Things do, 
however, seep through. There are some terrifying 
similarities between the two records that I can't tell 
you about in case anyone figures out our 'secret'. . . " 

the urban and the rural 

I'm treading carefully because I'm uncomfortabe 
even talking to Hood - hearing the grain of their 
speaking voices is already defiling the spell their 
music has had over me for nearly a decade now. 
Outside Closer gives you a perfect enchantment that 
you don't want to investigate; you simply want to be 
lulled into it and stranded out on the moors with it 
until the line between music and environment has 
been rubbed out. It's a record I keep returning to 
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again and again, because it offers comfort and 
warmth anc/surprise and shock. 

It seems to me, after a year of watching various 
timewasters pretend to render what modern life 
feels like in the UK by borrowing painfully obvious 
signifiers of music from "back when it mattered", 
that Hood are the only band in the UK unafraid 
of present possibilities, unafraid of hip hop and 
unafraid of pursuing their imagination. Outside 
Closer's closest recent counterpart is one-time 
collaborators Clouddead's Ten in terms of honesty, 
reach and fearlessness. 

Hood's music bleeds into your surroundings 
and gains strength from those surroundings: a series 
of urban and rural idylls to wander around rather 
than pull apart. That Outside Closer also works 
beautifully as a pop record is one of those sublime 
tricks that keep me interested in music, one of 
those tricks whose workings I don't want to 
uncover. Luckily, even asking about nuts'n'bolts 
stuff doesn't get you closer to the magic the 
Wetherby, West Yorkshire-based crew (now made 
up primarily of founding members Richard and 
Chris Adams) have been shooting out since their 
debut Cabled Linear Traction emerged, blinking 
in the Pennine dawn, back in 1 994. 



wonder and joy 

Richard: "We try and avoid a formula -we throw 
ourselves in at the deep end and see what happens. 
The album took ages to complete. Absolutely 
fucking ages. We started as young 
men and are now bitter, twisted old cynics." 

Chris: "It's a complicated system of wheels, 
pulleys and random number generators. Decisions 
sometimes have to be made by rolling dice or by 
hard drives being stolen from the studio and being 
held to ransom until one of us gets our way. In dog 
years the album took us 1 4 years to complete, 
which is really something. " 

Outside Closer seems to be more in touch with 
wonder and joy than anything you've done before. 
I don't wanna say 'happier', because that belies the 
complex emotions within, but it seems more open 
than anything you've done before. It seems to 
be about the relationship between contrasting 
emotions and environments - despair is always run 
against feelings of infinite possibility, the intimacy 
of home is always played against the wide-open 
suggestiveness of the outdoors. How would you say 
these balances are played out on Outside Closer? 

Chris: "My God, what a scoop: 'Hood in happy 
mood shocker' ! I personally find our songs are 




'I keep thinking the mainstream and 
the underground have swapped 
places' - Richard Adams 



more hopeful than miserable. I'm interested in the 
contrast you've pointed out and wonder whether 
you've been led there by the title. I can't give you 
any solid answers about its general theme, because 
— cue the next cliche - that's something for the 
listener to work out..." 

underground, overground 

Musically, I hear all sorts - not only are there 
beats that wouldn't sound out of place on the 
next Kelis album, but there's also some of the most 
beautiful British music I've heard since the heyday 
of Insides/Disco Inferno/AR Kane. What were you 
listening to, and trying to achieve, while you were 
making it? 

Richard: "Getting frustrated with some of the 
newer stuff we were hearing sent us spiralling back 
to the mid-Nineties bands you mentioned, and 
further back to bands like PiL, The Raincoats and The 
Slits. To groups that were uncompromising . That 
said, I did spend a lot of the time we were recording 
listening to Steely Dan, but that was for a different 
reason altogether. We also got pretty obsessed 
by Justin Timberlake's album, which I thought 
contained some of the most innovative songs ever 
committed to tape." 



Chris: "Ifs fair to say that Hood's musical taste 
usually centres around bands who just march 
onwards in the face of total failure or indifference, 
or crossed over into areas and genres where they 
had no business being. Stuff like early Dead C tapes 
act as a yardstick for how I want things to sound. 
Those certain records that stick in your head, not 
just because of the songs but because of the sound, 
the feel, the ideas." 

Who do you feel are your peers? I feel your peers 
are Lady Sovereign, Outkast and Britney because 
they make records that, like yours, make me feel 
more alive. There's not a flabby, spare moment on 
Outside Closer. That ain't rock'n'roll. 

Richard: "I keep thinking the mainstream and 
the underground have swapped places since I first 
started listening to music. Some of the Justin 
Timberlake stuff is so inventive that I literally start 
leaping around the room with excitement at some 
of the ideas. We wanted to use similar ideas and 
apply them to our music - the vocal interaction, 
the stop-start rhythms, the programming of 
'normal' instruments to twist and contort them 
out of context. One lesson we learned making this 
record is that making pop records is not easy in 
the slightest, but making bad indieor rock'n'roll 



is relatively easy. That's why there's so many people 
doing it! 

Chris: "Well, I went to see Girls Aloud switch 
on the Leeds Christmas lights and I was a bit 
disappointed. Maybetheywerejusthavingabad 
night. I find a lot of so-called underground music 
hopelessly formulaic, but there is some great stuff 
about. As I've got older I've found it harder to have 
patience with self-indulgent noodling- which is 
all about the musician's enjoyment and not the 
listener's - and have even less time for hearing 
the same old ideas rehashed again and again. It's 
the old, 'Is it underground because it's bold, brave 
and people don't get it? Or is it just crap?' debate. 
Pop is a great way to force very odd, exciting and 
new ideas to people by stealth. We're like. . .fans 
of Rumours who can only make TuskV 

Nailed. Shit. Hood's magic holds because 
they've built their music with the steel of true 
pop fans, who know how precarious and eternal 
pop can be. They've built it without fear, and 
without a care in the world for the rest of 
the world. 

Hood matter hugely. You should find out 
why for yourself. I ain't confusing their divine 
impurity anymore. Go hear. 
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'I want to 
design my 
own house 
and have it 
rip off a 
bunch of 
Gaudi shit' 







Sole 

Live From Rome (Anticon) 

In a culture where bad irony is more coveted than gold or beauty, Sc 
emo teenboy earnestness is endlessly refreshing. He daydreams abou - 
Debbie Gibson going electronica and Ice Cube making a feminist record. 
He references Chomsky, Orwell and ponders on alien holograms, cannibals 
and the size of Christina Ricci's forehead. He thinks song titles like 'Self 
Inflicted Wounds', 'Drive By Detournment' and 'Atheist Jihad', and schaffel 
masterstrokes called 'On Martyrdom', are undoubtedly good things. Don't 
we all? This is an album riven and driven by bleakness and loss: approach 
Sole as less of a rapper and more of a spoken-word artist, peeling back layers 
of torment to reveal purple-black bruisesof anger. Live In Rome works as a 
seething indictment of post-industrial anomieand pre-apocalyptic fear that 
the world is in an infinite loop of "DOES NOT COMPUTE". If this still isn't the 
immaculate state-of-the-nation address of which he's surely capable, it 
embraces and condemns our society entirely and so must be applauded. 
Chris Ballard 
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lotography: Sarah Bowles 



Sole's stunning new Live From 
Rome album on Anticon? His 
first ever album launch party? 
His recent marriage and move 
to Barcelona? His opinions on 
world politics? No. The only way 
to deal with one of the world's 
smartest rappers is to ask him 
the dumbest questions I can find: 
a psychological profiling test for 
teenage internet users. 

You are walking in the woods. 
Who are you walking with? 

"My wife." 

(This person is the most 
important person in your life.) 

You see an animal. What kind 
of animal is it? 

"A fox." 

(The size of this animal is 
representative of the size of your 
problems.) 

What interaction takes place 
between you and the animal? 

"The fox stops. We look at 
each other and it runs off into 
the woods. I'm probably too 
afraid to talk to it, actually. I'm 
probably worried it's rabid. But 
I know foxes are small, so I'll kick 
it if it comes near me." 

(The interaction that takes 
place represents the way you 
deal with your problems.) 

You see a clearing. In the 
middle is your dream house 
-describe its size. 

"My dream house is a big 
plot of land with a studio not far 
from the house. A little shack 
kind of thing like a hardware 
tool cave, man. I want to design 
my own house and have it rip off 
a bunch of Gaudi shit. I don't 
actually know what my house 
would look like, though. As long 
as there's a couch, and maybe 
a fireplace." 

(The size of your dream house 
represents the size 
of your ambition to resolve 
your problems.) 

You walk into the house and 
into the dining area. What's on 
your dining table? 

"Lots of spices, lots of hot 
sauce. A bunch of candles. 
I cook all the time so there'd 
obviously be plates on there." 

(If you did not see food, 
flowers, or people, you are 
generally unhappy.) 



You find yourself next to 
body of water - what is it? 

"A mineral lake." 

(The size of the water 
indicates your desire for love.) 

How will you cross it? 

"Preferably I'd have a little 
boat. That's probably the only 
way, unless I could jump - in 
which case it'd be a pretty shitty 
body of water." 

(How wet you get when 
crossing is indicative of the 
importance of your love life.) 

After I explain what the 
questions mean, Sole speaks 
on the subject of his happiness. 

"Am I generally unhappy? 
Good question. I'm dissatisfied 
but I'm not unhappy. I don't 
really like being happy, though. 
It's kind of a dead end. When 
you're happy, you stop." 

So is this something you want 
to do for as long as you can? 

"I don't know," he says. 
"There's a major part of me that 
wants to get more intellectual 
with what I'm doing. Take it 
far beyond music. I mean, the 
music helps, it's probably the 
best opportunity I have right 
now to reach people, but at 
the same time it's not enough. 

"Right now, I just don't 
have it in me to put together 
a concrete version of all these 
abstract things the way I see 
them. It's going to take a while 
to put together, but eventually 
I do want to write that book. 

"I honestly don't see any 
solutions right now. It's been 
1 0,000 years and mankind 
always ends up in the same 
place, building temples. Building 
temples, starting revolts, and 
ending up in jail. Ending up in 
a church getting tortured for 
talking too much or saying 
the wrong thing. It's like 
having someone look at 
your psychological profile 
and saying, 'You know what? 
You probably shouldn't be 
walkingaround.'" 

He's right. Sod walking; this 
man should be holed up indoors 
writing the book he's previously 
tried to convince us he's not 
smart enough to write. 
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How the home of K Records, Sub Pop # Riot Grrrl and the punk rock librarians 
gave rise to Nirvana, and became subsumed into the myth of Seattle 



Right now I'm engaged in writing a book on Nirvana 
that will, I hope, help to right some of the myths 
and false legends that have grown up around 
the Aberdeen band. One of my core beliefs about 
Nirvana is that the reason I and many of my friends 
were able to feel such a connection to Kurt Cobain's 
music was that his prime influences came from 
Olympia, not Seattle. 

So what if Kurt could write a catchy refrain, 
had a choke in his voice, looks to kill for and 
a drug habit? Rock stars down the generations 
have boasted the same, from Keith Richards to Pete 
bloody Libertine. Give me three chords, two hours 
and an unlimited marketing budget and I could 
write you a song to set the world alight. That wasn't 
what made Nirvana interesting. Their sense of 
desperation, their teen alienation matched to 
some feminist views rarely voiced in mainstream 
pop music - that was what made them so resonant, 
even now. These weren't qualities associated 
with the more traditional Seattle rock bands - as 
admirable as much as some of the music emanating 
from that city in the late Eighties was (Mudhoney, 
Tad, The U-Men). These qualities were to be found 
in the International Pop Underground collective that 
originated in Olympia, centred round the charismatic 
figure of Beat Happening singer Calvin Johnson and 
later on, Riot Grrrls such as Bikini Kill and Bratmobile. 

What follows are excerpts from an interview 
with Bruce Pavitt, founder of Sub Pop records 
(the label that became notorious for discovering 
Nirvana, and kickstarting a new rock revolution, 
'grunge'), drawn from a conversation we had in 
Seattle, end of 2004. 

(Seattle, the largest city in the Pacific Northwest 
region by some margin, lies to the North. Olympia 
- a small hippie college town and state capitol that 
boasts an army camp as its neighbour - lies pretty 
much halfway between it and the depressed logging 
town of Aberdeen, in the south.) 

school of (punk) rock 

Bruce Pavitt: "Olympia is a small town with amazing 
resources, specifically KAOS Radio. KAOS Radio 
had, at the time I was there - 79 to '83 - the most 
comprehensive collection of independent music 
of any radio station in the United States. Think of 
Alexandria in Egypt. This is the mother lode library 
in the universe of independent punk records. 
Because of that library, there were a handful 
of people who had access to a wide body of 
information: Calvin Johnson, a few others and 
myself. If you were involved in the music scene in 



Olympia, chances were you knew about records 
that people in Seattle didn't. 

"There was a higher degree of sophistication 
in Olympia, an almost academic approach to 
punk rock. That's what I studied at Evergreen State 
College. I hung out at the KAOS library, studied 
their records and got college credit for it. So the 
scene at the time Kurt was going through was small 
but it was interesting, and it revolved around Calvin 
Johnson's record collection and KAOS. Anybody 
going through Olympia was most likely bumping 
into Calvin Johnson or doing interviews on KAOS 
- or in Kurt Cobain's case, being interviewed by 
Calvin Johnson on KAOS. Even though Kurt was 
from Aberdeen, the fact that he was sitting in the 
KAOS mother lode of a record library could not 
help but influence his approach to music. 



stuff. That's really a key to Kurt's personality, his 
honouring of the feminine. Whereas in Aberdeen 
it was about hard rock, whether it was metal or 
punk, a lot of what Olympia was about was, 'We're 
going to dig through the crates and find female 
punk stuff that wasn't quite as popular'. That was 
huge as far as his development as an artist went." 

I used to break it down that Olympia was a mod 
town, and Seattle was a rocker town. Another 
definition is that Olympia was hardcore as defined 
by Ian MacKaye and Minor Threat [his pre-Fugazi 
straight edge band], and some of the LA bands of 
the early Eighties; whereas Seattle was more punk, 
as defined by The Sex Pistols and The Clash and 
the British bands of 76, 77. As much as punk 
disrupted things, it was always trying to work 



'Kurt was schooled in Olympia. Kurt made 
money in Seattle' 



"There was also a real purity about the vision 
coming out of the Olympia scene, a high level of 
integrity, while the Seattle scene was more about 
business. Kurt was schooled in Olympia. Kurt 
made money in Seattle. That's how I would define 
it. And Kurt probably partied in Tacoma [resolutely 
blue collar town, midway between Seattle and 
Olympia, home of the Tacoma Dome and its own 
legendary 'odour']." 

I've been to Aberdeen once. I'd say it's a redneck 
town, kind of a backwater. . . 

" I've been there once. I'd agree with it. " 

It seems the kind of music people would've been 
exposed to there would be metal, or AM radio - 

"Or in the progressive households, FM radio." 

So it seems a band like the Melvins would 
have had an immense amount of influence in 
an environment like that. 

"Yes, simply because they were a band working 
in Aberdeen, and there were no other bands. Buzz 
and the Melvins were dialled into underground 
culture, as well. That's where Kurt got turned onto 
a lot of underground punk music, no doubt about 
it. But when talking about Olympia, it is crucial 
to mention the honouring of the feminine. Female 
punk bands like The Slits and The Raincoats, and 
obviously The Marine Girls, were highlyvalued 
and that helped lead into a lot of the Riot Grrrl 



within the mainstream, whereas hardcore didn't 
see any point in engaging with the mainstream. 

"Exactly." 

What kind of influence would you say Krist 
Novoselic had on Nirvana? 

"Krist was very outgoing. He and MattLukin 
[Melvins, Mudhoney], those guys could rage. In 
practical terms, a lot of what touring is about is 
networking and meeting people and building 
contacts. Kurt by nature was fairly reserved and shy. 
Krist was the guy forging a lot of social connections, 
going to parties after the show or partying during 
the show. He was a fun guy to hang out with. Are 
you asking more specifically for musical influences?" 

Yeah... 

"That I don't know. I remember visiting really 
early back in the day and him being way into 
the first Jane's Addiction record. He was very 
progressive. It's not like he was the metal guy 
and Kurt was the sensitive punk guy. " 

And Chad [Channing, first 'permanent' Nirvana 
drummer] - 

"Chad was a little more like Kurt -very sensitive, 
soft-spoken, creative." 

When I first met Nirvana, I got the two confused. 

"I remember setting up their first professional 
photo shoot, with the Tacoma Bridge in the 
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nirvana 



background. To think, three years on, they were 
going to be the biggest band in the world ..." 

Did you expect that? 

"No." 

The point I always make when people say, 
"Sub Pop said they were going to be the biggest 
band in the world" is, "Yeah, well, they said that 
about everyone!" 

in bloom 

"This is what I will say about Nirvana. What 
impressed me most was the spectacular growth 
in artistry. At the first show, at the Central Tavern, 
there was Jon [Poneman, co-Sub Pop founder], 
the bartender and me. There were three people in 
the room. And their songs were bad. They played 
one good song, and it was by Shocking Blue, called 
'Love Buzz'. None of the original material was 
outstanding in the least, but Kurt had a good voice. 
I thought well, we could probably get away with 
putting out the Shocking Blue cover. That was 
my initial impression. And that the drummer had 
a moustache and that was problematic. " 

Was that Aaron? 

"Yeah. So. To see this band and think, 'This is 
going to be the biggest band in the world in three 
years' - no way. I'd put that at about a billion to one. 
But we were singles oriented, and I felt they had 
enough material for a good single and their vibe 
complemented what we were doing. And that was 
the most important because Sub Pop was cultivating 
a certain vibe, a la Blue Note or Factory. They fit in. " 

What were you doing at this show? 

"Poneman told me to show up. Jon said, 'Hey, 
we got this tape.' There's a famous story of me 
bringing the tape into the Muzak workspace, 
and we're sitting around at coffee break, and 
Tad [Doyle] and Mark [Arm, Mudhoney] are 
listening to the tape, and people are giving it 
a thumbs down. Jon thought there was something 
there, and I was sitting on a fence, so Jon said, 
'Let's go see them.' And we did. 

" From that point, they slowly got better and 
better. The talent grew exponentially in a way 
I've never witnessed. The growth was phenomenal. 
Six months after I saw them, they started to become 
really good. OK, so they'd gotten Chad. That made 
a difference. And Kurt started to become more 
expressive on stage. He became more flamboyant, 
and made the shows a lot more interesting, and the 
songwriting started to improve. The turning point 
was at an all-ages show at the Annex Theatre on 
Fourth. You're probably familiar with this gig. 

" Even though they spent five minutes tuning 
up between each song, and it was therefore grossly 
incompetent, there was definitely some magic. A 
friend from Olympia came up to me and said, 'They 
are the next Beatles.' And I looked at him - it was 
a really interesting reaction because I couldn't tell 
if he was kidding or being sincere, and I found that 
my own feelings were the same. There was some 
alchemy going on that was very powerful. 

"Things kept accelerating. We put out 
Bleach [the debut album] and the response was 
overwhelming. When you look back at it, it's an 
OK record, but not brilliant- 'About A Girl' is great, 
'Blew' is great- but again, there's a special alchemy 
there. Look at the difference between Bleach and 
Nevermind -the amazing amount of growth, 
especially with the songwriting. Between '88 and 
'90, the songwriting completely transformed. 
That was magical to witness first hand. " 

Were you upset when Nirvana decided to start 
talking to major labels? 

"I was extremely upset, and hurt, because 
I was the last person to hear about it. Everyone 
was telling me, 'Hey, I was down in Olympia, 
Nirvana are driving around in a limo and everything.' 
Pre-Nevermind, you just didn't do that - especially 
in Olympia. 



"In retrospect, everything makes sense, but at 
the time, very few bands had signed to major labels, 
maybe Sonic Youth. It was a shock. Post-Nevermind, 
every band wanted to, no big deal. Also, the label 
was taking every ounce of energy I had to keep 
it together. So I felt that even though we were 
constantly broke, and in some ways dysfunctional, 
everything I had was going into the label. And 
I felt the least I deserved was to have some 
honest communication. 

"I would reflect back on things like, 'Oh, 
I remember being in Rome with Kurt when he had 
his nervous breakdown and he smashed his only 
guitar so we took the last little bit of money that 
we had to buy him a guitar and then we were 
broke, and then he got his passport stolen and we 
helped him get a new passport.' Those times where 



"Calvin and I were super-tight and we could talk 
music, but our tastes and interest shifted a little bit - 
like he was into the whole cutie thing [mid-Eighties 
UK bands like Talulah Gosh, Shop Assistants and 
The Pastels]. When you have similar personalities, 
you can appreciate a similar kind of music. It's really 
hard to find people who can appreciate a large 
spectrum of music like that. I think you, me and 
Calvin had an interesting synergy. 

"When you first came out to Seattle [in 1 989, 
to write the story that 'broke' Sub Pop to the 
outside world], you visited me and Calvin. I could 
tell you about Seattle with a lot of enthusiasm, 
and you were picking up on it because you knew 
I appreciated a lot of music. If I'd just been some 
metal dude, it wouldn't have happened. I was 



'Olympia was about valuing integrity. 
Seattle was about becoming successful' 



you give everything you have to help someone out, 
and that was the spirit of the label, this deep sense 
of camaraderie. So for them to do all this shopping 
and not even tell us - it didn't feel good. " 

Sub Pop must have been at least partly 
shaped by lessons learned in Olympia. A sense 
of community would have been part of that. 

" Exactly. My view was not, 'This is a business 
and we are going to funnel bands up to major labels 
and make money'. The label turned into that later, 
but that was a different sensibility than what I was 
bringing to the table. I had a business partner, 
and the synergy of our two philosophies was what 
made Sub Pop what it was, and I give thanks for 
that. My sensibility was more like: this is a family 
oriented thing. It's community building. It's about 
provoking the system, and helping each other out. 

"After Nirvana bailed for major labels, my whole 
relationship with artists changed. I started to 
distance myself from the bands. " 

outsider music 

What differentiated Kfrom Sub Pop? 

"I'd like to preface my answer by saying that 
Calvin and I worked together at KAOS, and that 
when Sub Pop started as a fanzine, he was the only 
other person that worked on it with me. We go 
way back. I envisioned Sub Pop as a networking 
tool. I was very interested in having different 
regional scenes - which were isolated due to lack 
of media at the time - connect. I've always been 
motivated by the synergy that happens when 
people or scenes come together. Hence the Sub 
Pop magazine being set up so that all records were 
reviewed from a regional perspective so the reader 
could zero in on the aesthetic of the different 
scenes. Then I started putting out cassettes, and 
then the Sub Pop 100 compilation of artists from 
different scenes from around the country. 

" K essentially started out as a vehicle for Beat 
Happening recordings. It grew from there. In both 
cases, the personalities and interests of Calvin 
and myself came through in what we were doing. 
K was much more about releasing not only Beat 
Happening stuff, but other music from Olympia, 
so its vision from the beginning was to establish 
Olympia as a vibrant alternative scene. Although 
Sub Pop started out in Olympia and moved to 
Seattle, it was much more about looking at things 
nationally, and trying to facilitate information and 
sharing of music between different scenes. Sub 
Pop morphed into a label that promoted what was 
going on in Seattle. And from that, it reached out 
once again with the Singles Club, and started 
working with bands from all over the country. 



like, 'Hmm, the guy listens to The Slits and Beat 
Happening'. A trust developed between us." 

Olympic champions 

Kurt Cobain and Calvin Johnson certainly shared an 
appreciation for many of the female-led, post-punk 
UK bands of the early Eighties - Young Marble 
Giants, Marine Girls, The Raincoats. And it's easy 
to see the influence those groups had in turn on 
Beat Happening. It's much harder to see that 
influence on Nirvana's actual music. Some people 
even resent the fact Nirvana claim these bands 
as their own. 

"As far as the Olympia influence goes, Kurt 
was influenced by Calvin's championing of obscure 
independent artists. Kurt very proactively did that 
when he became bigger, and hanging out 
with Thurston Moore influenced Kurt in the same 
way. Personal anecdote - 1 remember visiting Kurt 
down in Olympia, trying to convince him to sign 
an extended contract with Sub Pop. I spent eight 
hours at his house. As a diplomatic gesture, I bought 
down copies of The Shaggs record, and a Daniel 
Johnston disc. Just to kind of let him know in 
a symbolic way that Sub Pop really supported 
alternative music - and also as a fan. 

"A couple years later I saw Kurt in Rolling Stone 
wearing a Daniel Johnston T-shirt. I appreciated 
the fact he used his celebrity to promote some 
of the most obscure and independent music out 
there, even though his music didn't always reflect 
that. Just wearing the Daniel Johnston T-shirt 
was huge!" 

It got Daniel signed to Atlantic. 

"Yeah, but what it really meant was, 'Even 
though I am the biggest rock star in the world, 
I am going to champion the least appreciated 
artist on the planet'." 

On their final tour of the US, Nirvana took Half 
Japanese with them. Playing stadiums and stuff. 

"That's great. I didn't know that, but that is 
a real demonstration of the Olympia influence. Half 
Japanese were a huge influence on Calvin and me. 
Seattle wasn't listening to Half Japanese. Olympia 
was. Calvin was the first person in the United States 
to bring back Shonen Knife records from Japan. 
I put Shonen Knife on my first compilation because 
of Calvin, and years later Kurt would list Shonen 
Knife in his Top 1 favourite records. It's all Olympia. 

"When you're talking about the contrast 
between Olympia and Seattle, there is something 
here: Kurt's conflict of wanting to be the biggest 
rock star in the world, but also wanting to be 
a fully independent artist and in total control 
of his career. Being an outsider and an insider, 
wanting both and being conflicted about that. It 
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Victorian secrets 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Rosanna Freedman (left); Cat Stevens (below 



Born Heller 
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The last night of February, I sat on the 
floor by the railings of the tiny balcony in 
the 1 2 Bar and looked down onto the sta< 
with its back wall all bricks like my fire 
Jason Ajemian wore gloves, pushed back 
on his wrists so he could play; Josephine 
Foster sat next to him in warm boots, 
woollen jumper. From up here, light 
was bouncing off her hair, and reflecting 
in two acoustic guitars. The light gave 
the illusion of warmth, but the 1 2 Bar 
was cold too, as if we'd brought the 
snow in with us. These musicians' hands 



wall. They were Born Heller, just come 
from ATP and the Harry Smith Festival in 
Amsterdam. They were touring around 
Europe; they had nowhere to stay that 
night, they said. 

Jason plays a stand-up bass on Born 
Heller's recordings. Tonight he made do 
with an acoustic guitar. He played it with an 
energy befitting something larger and more 
resonant and resilient, his fingers navigating 
the smaller spaces carefully, but pulling out 
notes as if from thicker strings. 

Josephine plays a nylon-strinr 
and a ukulele on Born Heller's recordings. 
Tonight, she played just a guitar too. She 
held it still, almost unfamiliar. Her posture 
was careful and her playing was too, the 
notes she picked out were deliberate and 



I ne song was a lunacy, I think, out the 
words weren't so important. I watched her 
mouth; it didn't open much, but the song 
unfurled like smoke, or warm breath on 
a cold day. Sometimes her pronunciation 
was so strange it was like another languagi 
but it was one you understood, instinctive!; 
Jason and Josephine explained that some 



of the songs were from Harry Smith's 
Anthology Of American Folk Music. 

A few years ago now, more and more 
people started saying Harry Smith's name, 
and often now you hear singers singing 
songs from a time before their grandparer 
were born, in voices they think are old-tim 
and special. Sometimes they are special; 
sometimes they connect with ghosts and 
breathe life into a nameless, timeless story 
But sometimes they sound all cheesecloth 
ectoplasm and magic mirrors. It's a gambli 
either wav, messing with the spirits. 



I knew they weren't messing; that the spirits notes people would stay still and liste 

were right there with them. Their own still, like I was listening now. 

small songs held a romance I'd felt only I had never wanted to deal in chile 
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' ' iaedia of Mythology. Davey', and the snow whirled outside, 

i icarieu my idee dydinst the railings and I heard a whole world and I knew, evei 

felt the past (my past, not some imaginary as I heard it, that I'd never be able to w 



Appalachian bygone filtered through a sing it, articulate it; but that it was still goinc 

novelty-hungry sensibility) creeping through on somewhere inside me. It was a world of 

the still, attentive night. I let it come and counting red-hot caves in the fire, of readin 

wrap itself around me. It was so cold, you in the dark by the radiator: looking for warr 

see. Nostalgia was warm. And, "Like you spots, always. It was my mother singing in 



a "sang Josep 



; kitchen; it was my father's guitars 
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who died in 1 860 ('Lulu Fellows'), Josephine only existed in memory fragment 
Foster's was a voice that I knew, sure as I sentimental archetypes, pages of 

knew the house I grew up in. Sure as I knew I can't throw away; and tonight, ii 
the cul-de-sac where I made museums a woman's tremulous, soothing v 

out of bits that had fallen off cars. Sure as "And he won the heart of a lac 

I knew the cemetery that I'd walk through she's singing, of the handsome st 

to school. A Victorian family grave told the who charms the rich girl away to 1 
story of three children drowned on the same woods and the open r ' "' ' 
day, falling through ice they shouldn't have heart of a lady " 
walked on. My great-uncle was buried close 
by, and a giant cedar stood in the centre, 
standing guard. 

When I was small, I sang into the tape 
recorder, serious voice preserved on cheap 
Memorex cassettes. I thought that when 
you got to be a woman you'd get to sing 
like Josephine Foster. You'd trill and wobble 

When I was small, I thought 
that when you got to be a 
woman you'd get to sing like 
Josephine Foster 
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indubitably so 

Words: Jerry and Charlotte Thackray 
Photography: Toby Amies 

The Concretes/Frida Hyvonen 

Concorde 2, Brighton 

"/ was a serene teenager, " sings Frida Hyvonen. 
"Until I felt your cock against my thigh. " 

Frida is weird: long, tangled blonde hair and 
a Red Riding Hood outfit, she stops in between 
demurely salacious songs to stretch herself, 
readjust her glasses, peer at the audience. 
"When lots of people are staring at me, " she 
announces, "something happens that shouldn't." 

She lifts a bottle to her mouth, and beer 
dribbles down her chin. She thumps the keyboards 
again, plinkity-plonk - cheeky, like she's seen one 
too many Cat Power shows. "Woo!" shouts an 
enthusiast. She stands up, has a look: "Are you 
flirting with me?" 

Her fellow Swedes, The Concretes are also 
strange. Half of them look like they shouldn't 
be in a band with the other half. Singer Victoria 
Bergsman is porcelain Factory model, artist, 
filmmaker, cat lover. Not daring to look upon the 
audience, she taps her hands feebly, sometimes 



crossing them against her chest like a scared 
teenager. The sleeves of her black dress nearly 
touch the floor and remind us of coffin drapes. 
She smiles wanly, if at all, preferring instead 
to step back from the mic and watch her band 
members. Her pale disinterest seems at odds 
with the movements of her booted guitarist 
Maria Eriksson, who howls her backing vocals 
unrestrained, on her knees rocking out during 
the tumultuous finale to 'Lonely As Can Be'. 

On drums, coffee goblin and MTV2 presenter 
Lisa Milberg plays twice as loudly as everyone else. 
She's centre stage even when relegated to the 
back. Everything revolves around her movements. 
Her beat is Shop Assistants simple; barely any frills, 
thumped out during 'You Can't Hurry Love', a stop 
and a sudden lurch in 'Say Something New'. 

One of the horn section is twice the size of the 
other; together, Ulrik and Ludvig, blow up a tipsily 
orchestral storm on euphonium, sax, clarinet, 
trumpet and what have you, their instruments 
complementing the wash of guitars. I keep 
thinking of mischievous Germans FSK cheerily 
encouraging refugees to scale the Berlin Wall. 

The remaining boys in the band - Martin 
(bass), Daniel (guitar) and Per - need to purchase 



hairbrushes. Daniel smiles a lot. Martin is the 
moody type. Per is hidden behind his keyboards. 

Strange then that this octet plays gorgeous pop 
music somewhere between the Neu!-drenched 
repetition of Stereolab, the quirky easy listening of 
The Sugarcubes and Mazzy Star's somnambulist 
psychedelic folk. It's not that it feels unnatural: 
just that The Concretes' points of reference (which 
actually seem derived directly from their Sixties 
sources) are so alien to the standard UK/US axis. 
Not for this band a studied American sneer or 
boorish Australian cock-strut. They're too much in 
love with pop and its endless possibilities for that. 

There's a spontaneous intimacy behind The 
Concretes that has far more in common with the 
naive Japanese art-pop of Maher Shalal Hash Baz 
then any of the bands with whom the Swedes are 
sharing radio space. For 'New Friend', a chiming, 
delicate song, Victoria keeps her eyes closed, lost in 
reverie. This is something secret, something special. 

The main set finishes with 'Warm Night', 
Daniel playing an irresistible mandolin refrain, all 
fairground hoopla and intoxicating moonlight, the 
crowd picking up on the chorused backing vocals 
as the musicians leave the stage. They could've 
kept going for hours. 



The Apes/Man Vs Beast 



Wesleyan University, Middletown 

Took a trip w/ Oneida to some college 
madhouse show at Wesleyan, which (judging 
from the looks of the kids there) should be 
called Little Williamsburg College. Oneida, 
The Dirty Faces, The Apes, some other bands. 
Six altogether. You can't buy liquor after 
eight pm in Connecticut so we made do with 
a handle of Beam and a couple of shopping 
bags full of piss beer. 

Oneida were great. The Dirty Faces, great 
also. The Apes were the big stunner. Never 
liked them before, but I do now. HEAVY 
groove-oriented doom rock. Early Seventies 
sound, early Nineties execution. Funny shirts 
and costumes. Nothing funny about the 



groove, though. That was surrious. Guitar? 
Who needs 'em. Plod along w/ bass and 
keyboards and drums, make huge riffs that 
GRIND. Get up there and give the people 
a show. If you're not a fan of Uriah Heep or 
Night Sun, maybe you should look into that. 
Great times, can't wait to see them again. 

Surprise of the night? Student band 
called Man Vs Beast. These kids were the 
'it' band on campus and had control of the 
situation. Shook it loose with a few spazz-out 
numbers worthy of Nation Of Ulysses before 
stepping in with both feet and kicking a hole 
in loud, dirty,anthemic pop music with 
attitude and hooks to spare. Cool locked-in 
guitar/bass/keys melodies cleared a path for 
the future. This school fostered bands like 



The Fever and Erase Errata; Man Vs Beast 
straddle the line between the overblown 
obnoxiousness of the former and the 
studied chaos of the latter. Look for 
them when they graduate. 
Doug Mosurock 



Lou Barlow 



Local 506, Carrboro 

Lou Barlow came to town and got properly 
drunk the other night. He'd started his set 
sweetly but with a slightly hesitant touch; 
his new material, played live with just an 
acoustic guitar and an occasional keyboard, 
walked the tightrope between straight folk 
territory and antediluvian emo reimagined for 
a more contemplative age. Banking on the 



audience's attention, Barlow delved into 
areas so confessional that it would have 
made us uncomfortable if he hadn't seemed 
so at ease with it all. 

Somewhere along the line somebody 
bought him whisky, and somebody else 
thought that seemed such an hospitable 
gesture that they bought him another, 
and by the one-hour mark Barlow's stage 
banter had crossed over into the realm of the 
bizarre, hilarious, and completely fucking 
awesome. Introductions to the songs grew 
twice as long as the songs themselves. 
When the songs did come, they surprised 
with their delicacy and invention: Barlow's 
an underrated guitarist, a mad scientist of 
strumming on the upbeats. His voice, too, 
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four night stand 

Words: Aaron Shaul 

Various 

The Magic Stick, Detroit 

For a city in the frosty north 
like Detroit, the winter months 
are an extended spell of 
hibernation. The snow piles 
to obscene levels and only the 
most foolhardy local bands will 
brave the chill to play for non- 
existent crowds. In late February, 
souls start getting restless and 
bands rise from their hiatus, 
bleary-eyed and (ideally) 
creatively fertile, ready to 
rejuvenate the local scene. 



Photography: Greg Neate 



Sunday 

Dressed in a red velvet suit 
and armed with six CDs and 
a television, self-proclaimed 
karaoke champion The 
Millionaire brings the opening 
rock, scatting freestyle through 
KISS's 'Detroit Rock City' and an 
awe-inspiring rendition of Rush's 
'Tom Sawyer'. Playing Detroit, 
one of electronica's hubs, yet 
raising a crowd of only 40 tall, 
skinny white dudes is an obvious 
slap in the face for Ipecac's hip 
hop monsters, Dalek. Blame 



Male groupies in the form 
of pervy photographers 
press up against the stage 



Attending four shows in 
five nights at the city's premiere 
indie venue The Magic Stick, I'm 
hoping to find some semblance 
of newly awoken life. 

Friday 

What better way to shake the 
dreams from your head than 
with a band called Slumber 
Party? Easing through an 
album's worth of Aliccia Bollig 
Berg's dreamy Velvets-inspired 
originals along with shadowy, 
twee versions of Bowie's 'Heroes' 
and Joy Division's 'Love Will 
Tear Us Apart', Slumber Party 
even manage to tap into the 
libidos of their (oddly) middle- 
aged audience. In front of 
me, a grey and balding couple 
engage in the early stages 
of foreplay. 

Saturday 

If Slumber Party hail from 
a theoretically Jack Black- 
endorsed and regionally 
neglected School Of Pop, 
then The Holy Fire are the 
insufferable rival group in 
the battle of the bands. Touted 
as Detroit's next big thing simply 
because they've exchanged 
garage rock influences for 
mid-Nineties alt-rock, they're 
reallyTheVervePipeor 
Sponge mark two. 

Tonight, their mediocrity 
inspires sorority girls in tight 
jeans and Bebe shirts to get 
drunk and grind against the 
stage, losing their minds when, 
in unison, both guitarists remove 
their shirts. 

The height of irony comes 
while The Holy Fire were setting 
up and the soundman played 
a song by The Arcade Fire. 
Guess I'm not the only one in 
this city who recognises the 

best The Fire band in 

North America. 



it on Oscar night. Soldiering 
on, they bring the noise; bass 
that blows like a hurrican, 
destroying any notions of funk 
forthestageside Em-clone, 
desperate to show off his hip 
hop dance skillz. Impressive 
and intimidating; my ears are 
tattooed with an ambient hum 
for days. 

Tuesday 

Male groupies in the form of 
pervy male photographers press 
up against the stage for openers 
The Sirens: a four-fifths female 
group who dress like Barbarella 
and sound like The Donnas. I get 
the feeling that, as with The Holy 
Fire, music is almost a distraction 
forthis band, an ancillary 
function to the sale of an image. 
It's this kind of posturing that's 
led to the city's mind-numbing 
perpetuation of garage rock, 
and mumble grumble.. . 

Thankfully the night is 
rescued by Osaka's legendary 
three-piece, Shonen Knife. 
Free from overwrought 
seriousness or carefully measured 
irony, the band unleash their 
Teletubbian pop punk, careening 
through topics as blissfully 
mundane as spam email and 
rubber bands, and turning 
them into chanting anthems. 
Setting aside Slumber Party's 
dreamy haze, Shonen Knife are 
really the first band all week to 
look past the still-hoary urban 
sprawl, and, amazingly, the 
Detroit audience even begins 
to move. 

As singer Nakao puts it, 
"Even though it is snowing, 
we can still make a good time 
together." A simple enough 
notion, yes, but it takes women 
from halfway across the world 
to set us straight. 

www.majesticdetroit com 



Slint 

All Tomorrow's Parties, Camber Sands 

True, it's more like a recital than a punk rock show, but the 
overwhelming sucker punch of finally getting to see seminal indie 
shysters Slint is almost too much to bear. Grumbling persists on 
creaking internet message boards about the supposed patchiness 
of this year's ATP as a whole, but the hourand 15 minutes for which 
these five painfully undemonstrative men take the stage is something 
akin to a musical rebirth. 

After fluffed opener 'For Dinner' gives hint to the unbearable 
pressure they must feel, things suddenly snap into shape. The set is 
note-perfect, painfully over-rehearsed, seemingly dispassionate and 
wholly undemonstrative, yet runs the gamut from extraordinary to 
epochal, and reminds the listener how pretty much every band that 
decided to make a bed for themselves in the grimy, spindly world of 
post-rock has entirely missed the point. 

In 1991, Slint pretty much slam-dunked a genre by crushing 
and redefining the rules that constrict and constrain rock music. 
The challenge was never merely to ape and imitate the whole 
quiet/loud/wacky time signature structures of their music, but to 
keep challenging and rewriting said rules. Slint slapped us in the face 
once already; what a pity they've had to come back and do it again. 
The Corpo 



is a quiet wonder. We felt bad that we 
were damning him to a six-hour drive with 
a hangover the next day. 

Oddest show I've seen in ages, full of 
sudden, human beauty. 
John Darnielle 



Black Mountain 



Crocodile Cafe, Seattle 

Beards are the new pornstar moustache, 
at least in the Northwestern United States, 
where everyone from death metal guitarists 
to laptop contortionists look like moss- 
covered redwood trees. So when his 
band Black Mountain plays Seattle, it's 
no surprise to see Steven McBeam show 
up from Vancouver with a good two 
months' growth. 

Unlike your average twee guitar 
twiddler, McBeam's fuzzy visage fits his 
earthy musical aesthetic in both name and 
sound. All five members of Black Mountain 
look like throwbacks to the Age of Aquarius, 
and not in a highly paid stylist, Kings Of 
Leon sorta way. Instead, they seem to have 
bounded up creaking basement stairs from 
a dank space where 1 2-string guitars, John 
Bonham-style drumming and bass-heavy 
keyboard melodies never go out of style, 
hot-wirin g the ebullient energy of the best 
of Zeppelin, Fleetwood Mac, and Black 
Sabbath into a completely new ride. 

All the raw enthusiasm of a tent revival 
show with none of the fawning gesturing, 
Black Mountain are quite simply the best 



band in the universe right now if you like 
your rock'n'roll with a little dirt under its 
nails. Well, one of the best bands. We can't 
forget about Comets On Fire, can we? 
Jennifer Maerz 



Bush Hall, London 

See - is it real? There; trembling atop that 
flower, dangling like dew - pouff - it has 
gone, burnt in the morning sun. What was 
that I saw dancing there? It fair burnt these 
orbs: will they ever see the same again? 

I had been warned: gripping his pint 
excitably, a style-magazine journalist had 
whispered me of this raggle-taggle bundle 
of Kentish men and women; but I had not 
believed. "It's a joke, right?" I enquired. 
"No, " he said. " It's the opposite of irony. " 

Circulus mean it. They're historical 
re-enactors, blending the 14th Century with 
the Seventies, not for fun, nor pastiche, but 
for love. They are Miranda Sex Garden with 
the faces of Fairport Convention: plucking 
lutes, blowing down flutes, draped in monks' 
cowls, midi and witchfinder hats... 

. . .and yet it sounds like ass, this 
necrophiliac glee; trad songs, prog stylings, 
with a hey-nonny-nonny. Sure, style 
magazines will kneel at their feet, warming 
their cold souls on the band's guileless, 
artless, so-uncool-it's-cool veracity, but 
you - have you life in your heart? Then get 
out of the mortuary. 
Miss AMP 
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heal your perceptions 

Words: Stevie Chick 
Photography: CJ Clarke 

Saul Williams 

Strongrooms Bar, London 

Tonight is a lesson in the power of the word. 

In his dreams, Saul Williams is forever 
running, from the drums that city slums have 
rendered humdrum, from the tracks he refuses 
to rhyme over (cos "niggers on the railroad used 
to do that. . . WAAAAAYback"), from a cultural 
stereotype that runs the gamut from mugshot 
to chalk outline. This panic for identity, this 
assailed sense of self, finds its articulation in 
his ever-awake music, every vein throbbing 
with assertion. 

He's ditched the emo-rawk band who 
backed him a couple of years back, words poured 
into a stabbing microphone with only a clunky 
sequencer spitting out the brutal wreckage 
of his new, eponymous album for accompaniment. 
That leaves more space for his words to breathe; 
and they're long, twisting DNA-chains of heavy 
text, dense and psychedelicised, incantations 
to be uttered at the start of the trip. 



There's a passage on Saul Williams where 
the Brooklyn Renaissance Man advocates magic 
mushrooms for hip hop headz, to open their 
minds. Again, there's that impatience with 
people's perceptions, like he wants the world 
to hurry up and evolve and get to where he's 
at. Tonight, coloured only by the eerie glow 
of scarlet wall lamps, he clutches a mic close 
to his mouth, tugs hard at his vivid thicket of 
hair in a way that makes him seem momentarily 
vulnerable, and delivers a spiel so heavy we 
buckle beneath it. 

Alienated by hip hop's obsession with 
the groove, Williams welds his words to 
a more violent, mantric carcass, threading 
together esoterica like a Bad Brains loop so glitchy 
it resembles musique concrete, or a barrage of 
African drums that thud like a universal heartbeat, 
a raw, morphic collage that befits his writhing 
rhymes. Williams' rejection of those "railroad 
tracks" is no mere gesture; his dense verses 
spiral with ideas and rhetoric and poetry, barely 
contained by the music. 

He's cerebral as fuck, as if the heart were 
not enough, but it's Saul Williams' passion that 
sets the room on fire tonight, the sheer wild 



desperation of his ideas, the infallible wisdom 
of his logics. His viral flourishes of the kind of 
language more often found within cultural 
studies texts are a daring move, another layer 
of swagger, of 'I'm smarter than you' chutzpah. 
And, as he barks of "saving" hip hop from itself, 
you know he must rile as many as he radicalises. 
But, when you sense that Telegram' (the 
song in question) is more about begging the 
hip hop community to fulfil its potential than 
getting all moralistic on the Pop Machine, 
all is forgiven. He rails like a preacherman, 
and he speaks like a faithful one in the land of 
the godless. 

'Black Stacy' is the one where he sing-songs 
the chorus like a playground tease, a riddle like 
all his music, of identity, of shades and degrees, 
of the tiny details that define the grandest of 
structures: prejudice and denial. A rare moment 
of (poisonous) melodiousness, then; though for 
the rest of his set, the bare-boned brutality of just 
the beats hardly suffers for its sparseness. Because 
when Saul Williams opens his mouth, a verdant 
forest of ideas and arguments and beautiful, 
beautiful poetry flourishes. 

This is the power of the word. 



Coachwhips 



Artrocker @ The Buffalo Bar, London 

The power blows out after the first song. 
Obviously. 

Coachwhips squeeze a few more from 
their failing amps at breakneck speed, giving 
whiplash to any who dare try and nod to the 
rhythm, let alone dance. 

Climbing on the sofa at the other side 
of the room - the stage is for sissies, you 
see - John Dwyer 'accidentally' smashes 
the lampshade and apologises (yeah, right), 
only to smash the light bulb deliberately 
with a beer bottle.These amps may be only 
1 50 watts, but they're American watts and 
they're fatter, explains Dwyer, as the fuse 
pops yet again. 



Coachwhips are a reminder of the 
smells of burned fuses, sweaty armpits, 
and drumsticks descending on beer-soaked 
snares. Legions of mediocre garage punk 
bands try but never really stink that way. 
The synths are hard to make out in this 
chaos. In fact, you can't make out much 
at all through the electrified refried guitar 
squelches and tinned soup vocals. But if 
you're worried about getting songs and 
recognisable lyrics from cherished albums, 
you're in the wrong place anyway. 

You are here to experience the pleasures 
of this simulation of violence known as 
rock'n'roll. If you don't feel used and abused 
by the end, don't even bother. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Cult Of Luna 



TJ's, Newport 

For all the cliches, metaphors and similes 
that abound when endlessly expansive, 
experimental metal scythes through the air, 
Cult Of Luna are still like an inevitable 
relationship break-up. You know it's coming, 
you know it's your choice to have arrived at 
this juncture, but that doesn't make it any 
less affecting. From serene to staggering, 
in carefully orchestrated bridges, COL are 
Europe's answer to the question, "What if 
Isis had a lunatic keyboardist?" Why, they'd 
be like Yes, only turned murderous by aeons 
of shitness, to the point where wristwatches 
stop dead as onlookers re-evaluate their 
pointless lives. Wave after wave of emotional 



flotsam splinters forth; previously important 
thoughts are obliterated under a sea of 
unstoppable aural invasion. 'Echoes' is 
simply as immense a demonstration of 
exorcising demons as anything created this 
century. And not even volume-shy assistance 
from a precarious PA can blunt that progress. 
Adam Anonymous 



Kid606/Electrocute 



Sydney Festival 

With their perfectly imperfect dance moves, 
flight-attendant uniforms and happily 
throwaway lyrics, Electrocute make a terrible 
twosome: one blonde, one brunette, both 
red-lipped with chiselled cheekbones and 
bombshell hair. 
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four for the team 

Photography: Owen Richards 

The Go! Team 

The Cockpit, Leeds 

"The Go! Team are playing in my house! In my 
house!" A slight untruth, but let's dance like it's 
real. I want these people as my friends. Finally, 
a place exists where innocence and cool collide, 
smile sweetly at each other and breakdance till they 
die laughing. A place where cool wears a luminous 
shade of sunshine at night and doesn't give a flying 
fuck about fucking up the first song. This was 
the greatest gig I've been to in so long, I was almost 
in tears as we left. Enter the room with an open 
mind; leave with a bursting heart and a ruptured 
grin. That is what music is all about. All it took 
was some tinny chords, the happiest singer on the 
planet and an erratic backing track to remind me. 
Hayley Avron 

The Barfly, Cardiff 

I really want to love The Go! Team. I really want 
to shout about their madcap melange of noises 
that collide in a euphoric cacophony, brimful 
of the spirit of the early Eighties NYC Hip Hop 



Underground to which they are so clearly in 
thrall. I really want to raise my hands in the air and 
proclaim this post(modern) Huggy Hip Hop Nation 
Under A Groove dynamic as the coolest sound this 
side of paradise. On record they come ludicrously 
close. But live? I'm afraid not. Mostly it's because 
they try way too hard, in the process blowing 
their cool completely. They seem desperate for 
everyone to love them, and there are few things 
less attractive than desperation. Less structure, 
more ice. 
AlistairFitchett 

The Fleece And Firkin, Bristol 

Takes them a while to find what their Thunder 
Lightning Strike LP offered: musicthat flourishes 
in some previously unexploited ecological niche 
between Sonic Youth and Betty Boo. First half, they 
overheat into hardened, sludgy treacle. The world 
class pop band visible only if you squint and pray. 

Second half, they ascend to something 
higher. The Power Is On' rides forth with its 
playground march, and the night blurs into 
a stroboscope of raised hands, raised voices, 
raised spirits. An honest reaction and reflection 
of the society which begat them. A unique sound 



processed from a grand array of influences from 
across the spread of credibility. And still a populist 
concern. Only on the walk home do you realise that 
the last British indie band to pull this off was the 
Happy Mondays. 

It's like someone kissing you, 60 times a second. 
Can you afford not to love them? 
KieronGillen 

Concorde 2, Brighton 

People like The Go! Team. Like, like. Really like. 
Like favourite pets. But they rock harder than 
your average pet. T-shirts, guitar fuzz, drums: 
a compressed, deep-fried sugar rush. Live energy 
pushes them like salmon riffing overactive thyroids, 
steering the sound from TV incidental to mixtape 
recreation party. Yeah, everyone likes The Go! 
Team, and rightly so. I just can't quite imagine 
anyone loving them, like loving, like till death do 
us part. The best moment is when a child gets loose 
on stage and fucking freaks out, like an angel 
on angel dust. They should always play with 
a troupe of caffeinated munchkins. In animal 
costumes. Then I will love them. And they can 
play at my funeral. 
kicking_k 



Nothing is complicated here. The blonde 
flicks from beat to beat, obliviously off cue, 
as they pout harmonies of relationship angst, 
real-life PowerPuff Girls with an independent 
woman's agenda. With song titles like 'Shag 
Ball' and 'Bikini Bottom', made especially for 
the SpongeBob And SquarePants movie, 
their naughty bubblegum pop formation 
is superficial but proudly so. 

It's a sudden contrast when Kid606 
takes to the stage. Shielded by his laptops, 
he mumbles shyly that he's not sure if he 
can follow Electrocute (" But it's my job to, 
so. . . "), before casting all reluctance aside to 
perform electronic mastermindery, matching 
his big brown eyes to big beats, and mixing 
your favourite tunes of the moment 



(Beyonce, OutKastand more) with 
electroglitch and gash and outer planetary 
signals from the sky. Meanwhile, excitable 
cartoon creatures on helium light up the 
screens behind. 

"But why not stay home and listen 
to this from your own laptop?" a non- 
believer challenges. 

"Hello?" I reply. "Because this is 
a perfect exhibit of man and technology 
colliding in harmony. For once, the computer 
does as it's told, and man takes his cue 
from machine, battling for position as he 
fiddles with the switches, running circles 
around a dizzying tempo until the next 
sequence is played off and the next 
electric showdown takes hold. " 



Well, that should have been my 
response. Instead, I come up with the 
far less compelling, "Well. . . they have 
bigger amps". 
Hannah Gregory 



Lady Sovereign 



Phonica, London 

Bionic basslines spin, gyrate and recoil over 
ramps of samples and off-the-wall rapping. 
Hand-me-down jumble sale software, 
Playstation science, and Lady Sovereign 
speeding through 'Cha Ching', 'A Little 
Bit Of Shhh' and 'Random', a hypersonic 
hip hop/raggamuffin set list of cigarette 
and chewing gum flavoured vignettes. 
A wired-up teenage suicide bomba, 



substituting bombs for beats and Semtex for 
street syntax, amplifying the muffled out 
little voices of invisible girls, marooned and 
hidden away on the council estates which 
sprawl across our towns and dead cities. 
Among the audience, her posse of petite 
'grime-ettes' huddle together, reminiscent 
of Dickensian waifs, preferring to lurk in 
shadows, lost in their own little worlds. 

No pose. Little girls should be scene 
and not herd. Louise Harman, slight figurine 
on the shopfloor, understands this. The 
unexpected chorus of new number, 'Adidas 
Hoodie', invites you to, "Come and boogie 
woogie with me ". 

Tonight Lady Sovereign smacked it. 
Albert Stenton 
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gig diary 

Words: Drew Daniel 

Matmos 

All Tomorrow's Parties, Camber Sands 

We drive to a Norman church and stop in to look at the 1 3th Century stone 
leopard carvings on the walls. Our song 'Action At A Distance' features the 
sound of pages of a Bible turning, so we need one to play tonight, but decide 
it would be bad karma to nick one of the church's Books Of Common Prayer. 
Back at the holiday camp, we set up. Matmos concerts resemble science 
fairs or cooking shows: lots of dense clutter piled up and garnished with 
computers, cables and microphones. Tonight: glass bowl of water, cans 
of lager, water dripped onto contact mic-ed sheet metal, long aluminium 
tubes, singing bowls, bells, dobro, acoustic guitar, saxophone and clarinet. 
Instead of a soundcheck, we're given time for a linecheck: you go up to 
each instrument, make a little squawk, check the mixer to make sure it's up, 
and that's it. Linechecks are part of what makes festival shows especially 

scary. So I'm feeling sorry for Stephen 
Thrower, who we've invited along to play 
clarinet and saxophone and who's never 
rehearsed with us before. Luckily, he's a 
kick-ass improviser and just knuckles down. 
Onstage; I have to work to ignore this weird-ass slapback going on 
during 'Lipostudio', a staggered delay between me hearing the rhythms 
on my monitor and a ghostly offset version I hear bouncing off the back 
wall a second later. Playing tricky, fast rhythms in large spaces can be 
a losing proposition. 

After playing a song that begins with an aluminium can of lager being 
popped, consumed, and shredded, we feel like we're coming off as rather 
arsey (as you Brits say). Martin can't stop himself and sarcastically notes, 
"And people call us artschool fucks. . . " People laugh, we get more relaxed 
and, when we take 'Verber' down to just Martin playing a singing bowl and 
the crowd is listening, we know that we're getting somewhere. 

It's time for 'Action At A Distance'. Nobody remembers that we need 
the Bible. Nobody onstage can hear our friend Mike in the crowd, clutching 
a Gideon's Bible from his hotel room. "I've got your Bible!" he shouts, 
waving it frantically like some crazed evangelical freak. But we never get 
it.The aluminum sheet that Martin's dripping water onto from a coffee filter 
sounds noisy as fuck, which we love, though it's probably torture for the 
audience, who are really thickening up at this point. 

An hour later I'm standing on the side of the stage with Sean Garrison 
and we're just staring wide-eyed as Slint rip into 'Charlotte' and we can't 
stop smiling like idiots as we brim over with nostalgic Louisville pride. 



'I've got 
your Bible!' 



Lambchop 



Corner Hotel, Melbourne 

Regarded by young sheep as inhumane, 
Lampchop have quite a good standing with 
humans, notably demure Southern belles 
who drip with pearls. The crowd tonight 
eschew such eccentricity and instead are 
comprised of men with blank stares and 
bored girlfriends. 

A dubious gathering, but what remains 
indisputable is that Lambchop are colossal. 
Using a rich arsenal of drums, sax, piano, 
keys, growls and guitar, they create 
considerable Nashville heaven. 

The arrangements have a salubrious 
comfort consistent with leather furniture. 
Songs off Nixon are plagued - in an 
elegiac way - by crickets and by Curtis 
Mayfield, while the lovely lulls during 
the Lambchop Is A Woman stuff are 
languorous and affecting. When they 
get stuck into last year's outstanding 
two-disc opus, AwC'Mon/No You C'Mon, 
th e music rises from the earth and into 
our souls like fine Pilsner. 

It doesn't matter that the music often 
seems suited to identifying TV stations 
('Being Tyler') or filling department stores 
at Christmas ('Sunrise'); this is majestic 
stuff. It's hard to think of a more elegant 
celebration of guitars than 'The Lone 
Official', which underscores the criminal 
under-use of percussive wood blocks, 
while the avant-noise parade of 'Nothing 
Adventurous, Please' gets the blood flowing. 



If ever there is a cornucopia of American 
song styles (soul, country, jazz, rock), it's 
tonight. Exiting stage left, singer Kurt 
taps the amplifier as if to say, "I'm proud 
of you, son." 
Shane Moritz 



GUU, Glasgow. 

"So, what's new in Glasgow?" smiles 
Low's Alan Sparhawk, the charming Chris 
Isaak/thin Elvis fop idol whose trio is 
swaddling our senses in rhapsody. 

Well, Alan, what's new is this: the 
love in my ears and the warmth in the air 
-the angle of hair on the back of my neck. 

What's new is the ink on my hands, 
the arc of my heart, the distance that 
circumscribes the art of undulating 
songbirds Low. 

What's new are the songs from The 
Great Destroyer- played to measured, 
mesmeric, intense effect -flanked by 
searing crescendos, soaring minimalism, 
old favourites and the sore allure of Mimi 
Parker's exquisite a cappella entreaty, 
'Laser Beam'. 

What's new is my haircut -fashioned 
a la Mimi, upon drunkenly returning home 
- homage to her voice, her drumkit, her 
pompoms: to a band who breed stalkers 
wherever they go. 

What's new, Alan, is a place in my heart 
that these days belongs solely to Low. 
Nicola Meighan 
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monsters of rock 

Words: Everett True 
Photography: CJ Clarke 



J Mascis plays guitar like he skis: 

effortlessly, yet fully in control 




Dinosaur Jr 

Dinosaur 

Youre Living All Over Me 

Bug (all Sweet Nothing) 

If you're telling me you don't understand the beauty and poignancy and place 
in history of Dinosaur Jr's second album, 1987's Youre Living All Over Me, 
then perhaps you shouldn't be listening to independent rock music. In its 
claustrophobic vocals, full-blown guitar and despairing lyrics lay the roots of 
a rock revolution. On it, laconic singer/guitarist J Mascis matched the raw power 
of Seventies rock with a bubblegum Sixties pop sensibility in a way no one came 
close to, not till Kurt Cobain started kicking the crap out of his imitation Mosrite. 

The Holy Trinity of independent rock in the late Eighties was Dinosaur Jr, Big 
Black and Sonic Youth. The second group was always too much in thrall to the 
jagged post-punk rigours of UK 1 979 to be truly inspirational; the third made 
pure art-rock nirvana, unobtainable to all but the most gifted - it was left 
to a shy Massachusetts trio to supply the necessary primeval volume for the 
generation to come. J never recaptured the second album's full-on slacker 
charm, probably because founder member Lou Barlow (bass, ukulele, tapes, 
vocals) left between the release of 1 988's Bug and 1 991 's major label debut, 
Green Mind. The balance within the band never existed again. To all intents 
and purposes, Dinosaur became a solo project after Lou's departure - especially 
as J was originally a drummer. 

Man, they were loud. At early shows, the UK press venerated Dinosaur for 
their loudness. Walking into a Dino gig, you could almost physically feel the 
waves of volume emanating from the stage. It would buffet you out the back 
door if you weren't careful. Future independent record industry types could be 
caught on their knees, front of stage, mock-genuflecting as J flicked a switch 
and breezed through another windswept guitar solo. 

But the loudness wasn't all (even if little Fury Things' from the second 
album did overspill in a way not bettered outside of Neil Young's Arc-Weld). 
Dinosaur's first three albums have a base passion to match the pyrotechnics, 
and an inventiveness that is startling to hear 20 years on. Their debut album, 
1 985's Dinosaur, is all over the shop - but in a brilliant, spontaneous way, 
recorded on the cheap after label boss Gerard Cosloy informed J he'd release 
anything Mascis recorded. Lacerating screams fade to indie mumbles: 
new-wave guitar signatures melt into horrific feedback-laden guitar solos 
melt into self-pitying bedroom introspection. And throughout, the lyrics are 
shot through with a 'loser' sensibility which later proved so popular that it sold 
a million Beck records. 

Dinosaur appeared in a US post-punk underground climate that favoured 
short, acerbic bursts of noise over anything. Just as everyone was reviling the 
Seventies as being a decade of dinosaur (ha!) bands, here were J and Lou 
and drummer Murph making it hip to like Lynyrd Skynyrd and The Allman 
Brothers again - oh, and Neil Young, but he never did go out of fashion. This 
was something Seattle bands like Mudhoney and Soundgarden doubtless 
appreciated a few years later. J was pummelling the shit out of his Big Muff 
years before the student dancefloors of the UK erupted to Touch Me, I'm Sick'. 

The description that was applied to grunge early on, 'hard music played to 
a slow tempo', could have been designed for Dinosaur. It was the opening song 
on 1 988's Bug, 'Freak Scene', though, that invented the slacker generation. 
J plays guitar like he skis: effortlessly, yet fully in control. The song slows down, 
catches on fire, whispers sweet harmony to itself, and then starts blowing 
a tornado. "So fucked I can 't believe it/If there's a way, I wish you'd see it, " 
J sings with heavy resignation, a sentiment Nirvana could only echo with their 
"/ found it hard/So hard to find/Oh well, whatever, never mind" line from 
'Smells Like Teen Spirit'. "Don't let me fuck up, will you?" J pleads, helpless in 
his slumber. "Because when I need a friend, it's still you. " 

These reissues, then - the first album comes with an extra bonus live track, 
the second with the videos to 'Just Like Heaven' and 'Little Fury Things' (some 
bonus!), and the third with the 'Freak Scene' and 'No Bones' videos. 

My advice is to buy the second one first. 

You already have the greatest single of my generation, right? 
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A delicate transformist, a colourful 
bird trapped in a male body 




scarred and feathered 

Words: JD Beauvallet 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 

Antony & The Johnsons 

I Am A Bird Now (Secretly Canadian) 

The great sisters of folkadelica, CocoRosie, were 
recently asked about the strange and beautiful 
family around them - including moody Frenchman 
Spleen, Devendra Banhart, Joanna Newsom and 
Six Organs Of Admittance. They were categorical: 
"The best one among us is Antony. " 

Before moving to California, Antony was born 
in Chichester, Sussex, in the Seventies. There, he 
used to sing in Catholic churches, and had his 
first musical crush on Culture Club; this makes 
him a strange contender for the title of most 
hyped American folk singer of the new century. 

Judging by the lovely picture of Candy Darling 
(on her deathbed) on the sleeve, plus the constant 



protection of Lou Reed (who invited Antony to 
appear on his 2003 album The Raven), Antony 
is obviously a Warhol obsessive. He would surely 
have become an obsession for Warhol himself 
- a delicate transformist, a colourful bird trapped 
in a male body. Already nicknamed Antony Queen, 
Antony sounds like Bryan Ferry in a camp cabaret, 
on the night he discovered that someone stole 
all his bespoke suits and handmade shoes - pretty 
dramatic stuff. There are also reminiscences 
of Scott Walker or John Cale at their most 
flamboyantly melancholy on these 1 important 
songs. These are gothic songs, and anything but 
goth-rock: gothic like Nick Cave's dreams (your 
nightmares); gothic like a small-town boy chased 
by the villagers in a Tim Burton film; gothic like 
a Patrick McGrath novel: disturbing, sure, but 
beautiful, strangely cosy and warm as well. 

Never before has soul music - music from the 
soul - been this pale, this frail. "One day I'll grow 



old to be a beautiful woman, " sings Antony, 
probably dreaming of Nina Simone. And suddenly, 
even the delicate, fragile, vulnerable music of 
Jimmy Scott, Roy Orbison or Curtis Mayfield sounds 
macho, raw and boorish. The amazing 'Man Is The 
Baby' and 'Hope There's Someone' are just pure 
grace, inhabited by a presence so imposing that 
even the dazzling guests of the album (Lou Reed, 
Boy George, Rufus Wainwright and Devendra 
Banhart) make way, reverently and admiringly, 
for Antony. 

A sometime actor (for Sebastien Lifshitz and 
Steve Buscemi), Antony can hide as much as he 
wants behind all the masks, all the dresses, all the 
wigs: in his songs, he is at his most naked, his most 
truthful. "Sexual ambiguity is not a role I put on 
onstage," he says. "This is my profound nature." 
In his press pictures, Antony sometimes appears as 
an angel, complete with fluffy wings; this probably 
requires no special effects. 



Abstrackt Keal Agram 



Bad Thriller (Gooom) 

Alongside the dark and flamboyant 
Psykick Lyrikah , the mental TTC crew or 
the melancholic Klub Des Losers, Abstrackt 
Keal Agram are part of a new, turbulent and 
emancipated hip hop movement shaking up 
France. If France, commercially and even 
sometimes artistically, remains the second 
hip hop market in the world after the USA, 
this is the thorn in its side, its black sheep, 
its maqui s. Abstrackt Keal Agram do not see 
why they shouldn't do on records what they 
do at home: play hip hop and then noise- 
rock, electronica followed by fragile folk, 
Brian Eno and Cannibal Ox, Boards Of 
Canada and Fugazi. These dark and 



poignant tracks, disturbed by American 
rhymes, fragile melodies and shattered 
beats, could therefore easily find space 
on labels such as Lex, Mush or Anticon 
- hip hop without dogmas and recipes, 
hip hop as an open laboratory, where 
genetics becomes a playful science. 
JD Beauvallet 



Aesop Rock 



Fast Cars, Danger, Fire And Knives 
(DefJux) 

Aesop's never hidden his verbosity, so it's 
apt that this EP comes with a gorgeous, 
illustrated, matte-printed flickbook collecting 
five albums' worth of lyrics. Shame, then, 
that Fast Cars. . . inverts the 'free CD with 



a magazine attached' fear that's infected 
modern publishing: it's a comatose splurge 
of plodding sub-funk, ineffectual 
'atmospheric' FX and beats that aim for 
metallic futurism but have all the joy sucked 
out. Throughout, Aesop's too bored to care: 
he can't even make great lines like "I wiped 
placenta off my face during the height of the 
disco era" surge off the page and into life. 
Chris Ballard 



Basement Jaxx 



The Singles (XL) 

Holy fuck, it's been eight years since 
Basement Jaxx first gatecrashed the Top 
20. Time flies when you're having fun - and 
since '97, we've assuredly been doing that. 



The highest highs are gathered on this 
compilation: those glorious peaks of 
irresistible beats and a carnival of voices 
colliding and sparking off each other like 
forces of nature. All life is here: sounds and 
noises aren't rejected but piled relentlessly 
on until the structure explodes in pure, 
unalloyed delight under the weight of the 
sensory overload. Any given Basement Jaxx 
cut sounds like everything in the world at 
once: hearing the 1 5 most joyfully maximalist 
back-to-back is so overwhelmingly ecstatic 
that it feels like the only possible reaction 
to it is to dance non-stop for an hour. 

Play this loud; play it blaring o ut of car 
and house windows; play it all the time. 
Alex Macpherson 
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no smoke without fire 

Words: Cathi Unsworth 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 

...bender 

...bender (TV) 

Better than any other artist over the past 1 5 years, James 
Johnston has tapped the carcinogenic vein of London's 
lost, wasted soul. The rackety, shambling brilliance 
of Gallon Drunk's 1992 LP From The Heart Of Town 
scored songs for Camden Town's winos and Soho's 
sex workers to lurid Hammond organ. Similarly, his 
collaboration with Derek Raymond and Terry Edwards, 
DoraSuarez, perfectly conveyed hideous violence in 
bland concrete places. 

...bender rave like a 
tramps' tabernacle choir 

In . . .bender's new, full-length LP debut, those shades 
stir again, but the settings are different, the personnel 
more personal. ...bender are a band formed by genius 
photographer Steve Gullick, a man used to capturing 
people's souls for posterity, who has lured James and his 
multi-talented artist/musician/filmmaker wife Geraldine 
Swayne to join him. The line-up is perfect. All three 
inhabit that most iconic part of London's badlands, the 
East End; and, listening to this record, the images swirl: 
Hawksmoor's 'Satanic' church opposite Spitalfields 
Market; lain Sinclair's White Chappell, Scarlet Traces; 
Saucy Jack stepping out of the smog; straggling gangs of 



hood-rat teenagers walking slowly towards you through 
empty market detritus, eyes like slits, hearts like ice. There 
is even a hidden track that comes out of the end of the CD 
like a bad spirit at a seance, called 'Whitechapel 1 887'. 

Maybe it's because . . . bender work the way they do, 
recording not just their instruments but the atmosphere 
around them -the throbbing bass from the nightclub 
under their rehearsal space, the police sirens careering 
past into the night. .. . bender's sparse instrumentation 
- guitar, bass, icy piano, accordion, lathe and occasional 
organ drone - follows the patterns of this industrial noise, 
making beautifully skeletal songs full of the white noise 
of atmosphere. The trio sing in turns, ghost imprints 
across the songs; Swayne recalling the wall-dwelling 
Marianne Faithfull of Broken English; Johnston and 
Gullick resembling evil priests on a bad ley line. 

There are moments here to stop your heart. 'Easter' 
recalls the blasted beauty of Mark Lanegan's The Winding 
Sheet; 'Laugh With Me' is an infernal sonic boiler house 
that so recalls the Suarez LP I expect to hear Raymond's 
stark, plummy tones cutting through the pulse of noise. 
And Gallon Drunk's 'Bear Me Away' is remade in blue, 
bruised shades of cold disdain. 

But perhaps the track that best sums up the paranoia 
of contemporary London is 'Grief For AH'. The trio rave like 
a tramps' tabernacle choir, bringing on more visions of 
a London in flames; faiths rent asunder, icons smashed; 
Sir John Stevens' promised terrorist atrocities; our twisted 
Prime Minster creating a police state out of lies and fear. 

But London can look after itself, which is why the city 
chose these three fine artists to make this beautiful and 
terrible, haunted LP. This is the London of my soul. 



Black Label Society 



Mafia (Artemis) 

Zakk Wylde is relentless. While Ozzy seems 
content to rehash old glories and stagger 
about on the telly his gung-ho guitarist 
has managed an album of some sort- 
sometimes two even - every year since 1 999. 
The spooky thing is that Wylde in full flight 
sounds eerily like a southern-fried version of 
the Ozz behind the mic, so it's not that much 
of a leap to imagine what these tunes would 
have sounded like in a higher profile context. 

If last year's Hangover Music Vol VI 
was a smouldering and relatively laidback 
experience then Mafia is more of a napalm 
inferno, packed with all the usual trademark 
body-slamming riffs and string-torturing 



squeals. These songs want nothing more 
than to jump up and down on your spine. 
Essi Berelian 



Born To Be A Motorcycle 
(Asthmatic Kitty) 

From San Diego, but Bunky's blend of 
cheerfully chugging pop, early Dexys 
Midnight Runners horns and obliquely 
intelligent lyrics have about as much to do 
with the balls-out punk scene the city is 
better known for as. . .me. This is a minor 
delight of drawled female and male vocals, 
vibraphones, ska, the odd Bjork inflection 
and way more besides. For fans of absurd 
German insurrectionists FSK, brine-and- 



borscht soaked gypsy mavericks Gogol 
Bordello and (perhaps) TV Personalities- 
loving garage rockers Comet Gain. 

Really. 
Rachel Sweet 



Caribou 



The Milk Of Human Kindness (Leaf) 

Previous outings saw Canadian Dan Snaith 
utilising the moniker Manitoba, but big 
and nasty punk rocker Handsome Dick 
Manitoba of The Dictators put paid to use 
of the name with distressing threats of 
litigation. Regardless, Snaith's reinvention 
as Caribou doesn't seem to have phased him 
in the least and The Milk Of Human Kindness 
is another joyful, inventive and eccentric twist 



on his superb lo-fi-electronica stylings. 
By dispensing with much of the MBV-esque 
murk that clouded past records, a lot of the 
songs here take on something of a folky 
sheen. Wood whistles and acoustic guitars 
nestle under clatteringly over-zealous 
breakbeats, carnival keyboards and 
multi-multi-harmonised voices wrestle 
out brilliantly fun melodies, and it all nips 
by at a fairly zippy pace. 

Handsome Dick could only wish to claim 
credit for this. 
The Corpo 



Chevron 



Everything's Exactly The Same 
(Planet Mu) 

In Chevron's dimension, the ghost of rave 
is a thunderous revenant behemoth, still 
roaming the countryside and city peripheries 
by night to snap at the wired synapses of 
countless bygone revellers. 

Here, thankfully, the venomous kick- 
drum pummel, static shrieks and ragga-chat 
razorcuts are evenly offset by the kind of 
steely, expansive paranoiac melodies and 
queasy ambient interludes forever favoured 
by those who never got over prime Aphex. 
Disregarding the odd scene-spoiling comedy 
moment one could do a whole lot worse than 
the monolithic 'Swimmin' Lessons' and the 
shockingly virulent mutant dancehall of 
'Power Of Eternia' for some spine-tingling 
samples of tower block techno at its sickest. 

Coruscating, diverse and glorious 
-who'd have thought that thick-as-mince 
nosebleed hardcore would ever scrub up 
this nice? 
James Papademetrie 



Daft Punk 



Human After All (Virgin) 

No messing, this time round. What you see is 
what you get: everything brutally excised but 
the basics. But what basics! Slabs of rock- 
hard granite riffs hammering into your head. 
Beats which pummel like fists. One-bar 
melodies: only one bar repeated ad infinitum, 
only one bar necessary to hit the G-spot. 
Sound that forces you to dance, where 'force' 
is the operative word: getting into the groove 
like the groove's a straitjacket. There is no 
other option. 

The lead single's called "Robot Rock". 
The lyrics are: "Rock! Robot rock! Rock! 
Robot rock!" Brilliantly, it does what 
it says on the tin. So do 'Steam Machine' 
(industrial sauna action) and 'The 
Brainwasher' (mental). They all sound like 
the biggest noise in the world, whatever 
volume they're played at. Loud enough 
to overpower you. 

This is the sound of machines getting 
physical on your ass. This is what it means 
to be human, after all. 
Alex Macpherson 



Juan de Marcos And Afro 
Cuban All Stars 



Step Forward (DM Ahora) 

Juan de Marcos Gonzales founded the 
Buena Vista Social Club and started 
Cuba's first independent music label. 

Fitting a man of his stature, his music 
is sunshine amplified with blood-orange and 
red streets lined with dancers people. Joy 
fuels the rhythms and love, the brass. 
Step Fo/waraf brings our hazy, speculative 
reminiscences of Fifties Cuba into the 
present with such brightness it highlights 
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our oversight. As the foxtrot drums of 
'Adivinador' smooch with squelching synth 
lines, and all the fizz and pop of an Usher 
track is contained within 'Barbaridad', 
the music feels like archive material yet is 
undoubtedly the basis of today's commercial 
rhythms and avant-garde arrangements. 

Step Forwards not middle-class soiree 
fodder or Santana-esque novelty cash-in, 
but an essential trip into th e fundamental 
structures of rhythm, harmony and soul. 

It will make you shake your arms 
and stomp your feet. There can be no 
other way. 
Jonathan Falcone 



DJ Format 



If You Can't Join 'Em. . . Beat 'Em 
(Genuine) 

Full of wit and dextrous wordwrap, DJ 
Format's second LP proper is an outing full 
of easy charm. Enlisting the talents of Chali 
2na and Akil (Jurassic 5), newcomer D-Sisive, 
and regular partner-in-rhyme (ouch) MC 
Abdominal, Format's jazzy beats and smile- 
friendly hip hop is nothing if not accessible. 
It's not exactly pushing back the boundaries 
- it's got a lot in common, in fact, with artists 
I ike G Love And Special Sauce or even De La 
Soul - but is packed full of pop-funk hooks 
delivered with a polished glee. In any case, 
it's hard to resist the cool-moving crunch. 
More than anything, If You Can't Join 
'Em. . . proves that hip hop doesn't always 
have to be about politics, or a paranoid, 
aggressive slap in the face: good vibes 
belong to the world. 
Joe Shooman 



Drop The Lime 



This Means Forever 
(Very Friendly/Tigerbeat6) 

"Do you know what it takes to survive ? " 
Drop The Lime slams the gauntlet down 
right at the start of this, his debut full length. 
Coming across at times like Kid606's little 
brother after drinking too many cans of 
fizzy pop, looting an electronics store and 
gatecrashing an all night drum'n'bass rave, 
Brooklyn native LVenezia pulverises his 
way through hardcore mash-ups and jung le 
jams while shouting out bragging rhymes. 
It brings to mind less a good-time party 
MC than NYHC heroes like Agnostic Front 
and Sick Of It AIL On 'Never, Nah', his 
heavily distorted cry of "make some 
nooooooyyyyyyzzzzzzbrhyxvty " screa ms 
like a threat rather than a challenge, and 
it becomes clear that this kid won't only 
survive the jungle, but could well become 
the king in time. 
George Taylor 




saddle up 

Words: Ben Blackwell 

Illustration: Marcus Oakley 

Holy shit, Sub Pop's finally sounding 
like Sub Pop is supposed to sound. 
While they've been successful the 
past few years with pap like The 
Postal Service and Iron & Wine, 
I could really give a shit about 
those bands. 

That situation all changes with 
the third album from Seattle's 
A-Frames. Black Forest is light years 
above and beyond The A-Frames' 
first two full-lengths. Lead singer/ 
guitarist Erin has finally evolved 
past his techno-babble lyrics and 
embraced both ancient cultures and 
post-apocalyptic nightmares. The 
production on Black Forest is loud 



zEdan 

Beauty And The Beat (Lewis) 

It's difficult to write this from zero gravity. Beauty And The Beat is a pyretic 
space-fuck in the ear. Epic breaks from the early Eighties and Nineties, huge like 
Saturn, swirling around me: big easy mellow rhythms lifting me. Hey, look there 
goes Kool Moe Dee flying by! And Prince Po! And Jimi Hendrix-Jimi I love you! 
MrLif! You're such a funny geek. Can I batyourdreads, please? 

This is psychedelia to match Purple Haze. Dude, that's not a snare, that's 
a shooting star. I never knew the spaces between things could be so big and, 
and intricate, that bubbling synth is some kind of vapour, man. Yeah blud, 
I'm seeing things! Woah! Edan's commanding sensation like a wizard. 

Remember Edan's debut, Primitive Plus: I was like, what's all the hype 
about? Beauty And The Beat is next level. It's not just inspired production; 
Edan's lyrics are heavier, cosmically poetic. To those who say old school is 
taking a step back - up yours! 
Melissa Bradshaw 



and fucking crisp with the bass 
sounding as fat as Tad and the drums 
as brutal as a Dwarves album cover. 
This is the best album out of Seattle 
(and Sub Pop) since Mudhoney's 
debut, Superfuzz Bigmuff, blasted 
onto the scene and out of a thousand 
distorted amps all those years ago. 

Another amazing third album 
is Brendan Benson's Alternative 
To Love (V2). Like all of his previous 
work, ...Love fails to disappoint. 
We have Benson's impeccable 
production and precise mastery 
of everything from synthesizer 
to harmonica as he plays every 
instrument on the album. Most of all, 
the lyrics and melodies on Alternative 
are Benson's best yet. From the 
cheery bubble-popping of 'Spit It 
Out' to the rapturous grip of the 
album's title lyric, it all sticks with you 
more than a mental image of Queen 
Elizabeth II naked. Do they have The 
OC in the UK? Because that's totally 
where Benson's headed. 

The Ponys arrive with 
Celebration Castle on excellent 
garage label In The Red, their 
second album in as many years. 
The Chicago quartet have matured 
nicely and avoided the sophomore 
slump with songs that compete 
with their debut Laced With 
Romance. It all reminds me of The 
Cure, but I never cared for those 
bastards. The Ponys make The 
Cure's pop sound palatable with 
contrasting cuts of screwy Thurston 



Moore guitar and affected Richard 
Hell vocals. 

With its contagious, feedback- 
laden guitar riffs and mindless 
addictive lyrics, 'Shadowbox' is just 
begging a self-important ad exec to 
put it in a 'hip' car commercial. That 
is not a bad thing. The only bad thing 
is guitarist Ian Adams leaving the 
band. Them's tough shoes to fill. 

Detroit's Adult, are always 
so hard to pin down. D.U.M.E. 



It all reminds 
me of The Cure, 
but I never 
cared for those 
bastards 



(Death Unto My Enemies) (Thrill 
Jockey) starts off slowly and 
unexciting, as you begin telling 
yourself, "It was good while it 
lasted. " But by the last three tracks, 
you can imagine a roomful of 
electro-what kids freaking out. 
Adult, continue to innovate, but 
their innovation never gets in the 
way of the kick-ass grooves. Their 
songs are getting shorter, Nicola's 
vocals more strident and the exciting 
use of live guitar and bass makes 
it the complete opposite of two 
people standing absolutely still 
behind laptops. Come on, you 
were sick of that shit anyway. 
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cutting edge 

Words: Siobhan Marshall 
Illustration: Hennie Haworth 




Electrelane 

Axes (Too Pure) 

The press release sent out after the promo was illuminating. 

It took care to stress that due to a hitch at the pressing 
plant, all pre-release copies had gaps placed between the 
songs -wrongly, because the finished version is supposed 
to be taken as one long (58 minutes) piece of sound. 
Axes was recorded live with new bassist Ros Murray 
(ex-Lesbo Pig) at Steve Albini's studio over Christmas '04 
with a singular focus and determination. To listen to it 
segmented is to do it an injustice. Individually, the songs 
are fine, but taken as a whole it's possible that, with their 
third album, the Brighton quartet have 
reached their pinnacle. Axes is a stunning 
record: one where imagination and 
determination run riot in equal proportions. 
There's a rigid framework, sure: but it's one 
that works with the band, not against. 

Elsewhere in this issue, M Ward remarks that he 
appreciates great instrumental music the most -especially 
as words give the poet such an advantage. One can't 
imagine Electrelane any other way; even... especially 
when Verity Susman is using her voice as an additional 
instrument. Almost perversely faceless, the music here is 
so emotional, so imbued with a sense of (mostly) America 
2004 and all the horror and restriction that country brings 



A filmic, 
spacious 
experience 



to the rest of the world, and also a far more resonant 
archaic belief in the earth itself, it's alarming. 

Axes is a filmic, spacious experience -frenzied piano 
riffs mutate into teasing experimentation, merge into 
thunderous metal guitar and primal drumming, and back 
again into a garage-style instrumental break. Guitars 
threaten to break loose, and playfully lead each other 
on, as they do with all the best jazz improvisations. Yet 
never once does the album break down or falter. It's too 
driven for that. 

Axes gives the lie to the more poppy route Electrelane 
turned to with last year's The Power Out. Instead, nods 

are given in the direction of Neu!, the Gallic 
visions of film sound-sculptor Jean-Claude 
Vannier; also, the math rock trickery of 
Prekop and O'Rourke. Electrelane have 
too much of a garage rock grounding, 
however, to forget the primary purpose 
of their music is to entertain. 

The centrepiece is 'Gone Darker', a seven-minute epic 
that serves as both travelogue and adventure. From the 
distant boat sounds at the song's start, through Susman's 
squealing sax and Mia Clarke's menacing guitar, the 
song builds to a crescendo of wordless recrimination and 
movement, until disintegrating in a chilling denouement. 
One only wonders where they will go next. 



Duran Duran Duran 



Very Pleasure (Cock Rock Disco) 

What's in a name? Anticipation for starters. 
On the first track, 'I Hate The 80s', Duran 
Duran Duran deliver the predictable synth 
hook one-liner with panache, only to 
demolish it with crude, mean and abrasive 
drum'n'bass. From here on it's pretty much 
straightforward unreconstructed drill'n'bass 
action - DDD may not be Eighties fans, but 
they sure as hell sound stuck in the Nineties. 
Just as another bit of ragga styling makes you 
wish you weren't such a sucker for fancy 
monikers, though, 'Purple Passion' throws in 
a welcome metal riff corroded by overdriven 
glitchy laptop, and we are safely back in the 
Noughties. Phew, it's good to be home. But 



then who said time travel was going to be 
easy - was Doctor Who ever provided with 
stomach-stabilising pills? 
Pil and Galia Kollektiv 



Electric Six 



Senor Smoke (Warner) 

All is initially as you'd expect with the Detroit 
camp-rock dance-fops as Senor Smoke 
sparks into action. 'Rock N Roll Evacuation', 
'Devil Nights' and 'Bite Me' are a trio of 
potential singles that, although nowhere 
near the standards of the mighty 'Gay Bar', 
reaffirm the act's fizzing sixations: sex, 
independence and nefariousness. But the 
jagged charm soon spills its seed: 'Jimmy 
Carter' is an arpeggiaic, odious soft rock 



workout that's only marginally saved by 
Valentine's quoting of Backstreet Boys lyrics. 
'Dance-A-Thon 2005' is a thrown together 
mess that sadly shifts the band into the 
realms of unintentional self-parody. By the 
time the execrably hilarious cover of 'Radio 
Ga Ga' kicks in, the flab and the filler on the 
LP have become quite exhausting. 

Nice suits, mind. 
Joe Shooman 



Matt Elliott 



Drinking Songs (lei d'Ailleurs) 

This majestically bleak eastern European 
barroom folk fantasia is a black-hearted, 
absinthe-blasted crawl through the most 
dissolute of delirium wastelands. The carnival 



of mercilessly scrutinised lost souls stumbles 
on pissed, battered and bruised-like Tom 
Waits with the blues sucked out, or Kurt 
Weill's deathly polkas kneecapped by 
despair. By stark contrast, Elliott has 
previously been available as the Third Eye 
Foundation, whose widescreen oddball 
drum'n'bass constructs are resolutely absent 
throughout and supplanted by wailing horns, 
aching strings and broken piano until the 
awesome closer 'The Maid We Messed'. 

Here, the bleak and unflinchingly 
funereal squalor is swept up and tossed into 
a skittering malevolent breakbeat maelstrom 
not visited since Squarepusher's 'Tundra '. 
James Papademetrie 



Alec Empire 



Futurist (Digital Hardcore) 

The man who once fronted Atari Teenage 
Riot has got some cheek. Or maybe he's 
living his life in reverse. Is it a sick joke that 
only Alec Empire gets? Because where's 
the standard-setting in dressing like Trent 
Reznor, putting your foot on monitors 
worldwide, and retarding your sound into 
a disco beat six-string sludge, then claiming 
rock'n'roll is dead a^c/entitling your new 
record Futurist! Just a thought, like. Ever 
heard 'Antichrist Superstar'? Motorhead? 
Ministry? Let's playjoin-the-dots, then. 

The most crushing disappointment is 
that Futurist wouldn't be such a letdown 
if we didn't anticipate such highs from 
DHR's talismanic leader. But processing The 
Stooges' guitars through a hundred German 
drum machines isn't many people's idea of 
fun in 2005. Still, all those goths you pissed 
off while recording Live At Brixton Academy 
1999shou\6 forgive you now, Alec. 
Adam Anonymous 



SJEsau 



Wrong Faced Cat Feed Collapse 
(www.sjesau.co.uk) 

The album title does much to make any 
review obsolete. All that's admirable and 
despicable in SJ Esau's meandering brook of 
a sound is captured in that rush of syllables. 
That is, painfully pretty psychedelic emissions 
leaking from strange sonic orifices, held back 
from true rapture with the sense that it's 
a little close to whimsy. 

This is the epitome of modern Bristol 
underground pop, a scene which digests 
influences with a playful seriousness: 
instinctively post-post-modernist. That's SJ 
Esau's saving grace, really. While the content 
occasionally is too arch, the commitment to 
the effect of pure sonic dubby sampledelic 
folk is unquestionable. No, not getting across 
the appeal. Try this: sounds like summer 
beaches. Summer beaches on Mars, with 
H.G.Wells tripods rolling up their trouser- 
legs and wading into the shallows of secret 
subterranean shores. 
KieronGillen 



The Evens 



The Evens (Dischord) 

Like waking up to find someone broke 
in and swapped round the Minor Threat 
chapter with the Beat Happening chapter in 
your copy of Our Band Could Be Your Life. 
Listening to the debut album from The Evens 
- a guitar/drums duo made up of Fugazi's Ian 
MacKaye and The Warmers' Amy Farina - is 
at first a mildly disconcerting experience. If 
you've a vein in your head that bulges like 
a twisted firehose, this is essentially as twee 
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as life gets. Intricate, melodic numbers like 
'On The Face Of It' and 'Around The Corner' 
see Fugazi's intuitive interplay successfully 
transplanted to a machinery that cossets and 
lilts rather than hectors and bellows. 

The day MacKaye stops worrying about 
the government is still some way off, as 'All 
These Governors', quietly seething about 
"when things should work but don 't work ", 
demonstrates. And that's of comfort, really. 
It wouldn't be a mellowing, were it done at 
the expense of a conscience. 
Louis Pattison 



Fischerspooner 



Odyssey (EMI) 

You have one new message: Hi. It's me. Just 
calling to say I heard the Zeitgeist today and 
it sounds like insects fucking, everywhere. 
Also: PLEASE WAKE UP. I love you, but you 
won't find the Zeitgeist in the distinctive new 
iPod U2 Special Edition. Please. The Zeitgeist 
sounds like cloned cards shick-shicking into 
ATMs; a Formula One crash in Monaco, 
LIVE! (on repeat); a virus telecasting itself to 
shopping districts, leisure complexes, army 
bases; Susan Sontag's last words on a song 
called 'We Need A War'; and an A/MfSingle 
Of The Week™ written last year that 
suddenly finds itself synchronising with the 
fucking ecosystem, like a random number 
generator predicting global psychic 
turbulence. Download this! "Deep in the 
tsunami, "he sighs, with the coiled grace of 
a shampoo infomercial, "buried ". You 
probably don't believe me. I don't care. I've 
been to the future, and you weren't there. 
kicking_k 



Everything Ecstatic (Domino) 

Some things will irreversibly warp your 
perception forever. There's no returning to 
uncaring naivety once you've caught your 
parents screwing. Similarly, Four Tet once 
demolished all faith in folktronica with a live 
set that had most onlookers bawling, "He's 
just fucking playing his fucking songs straight 
through his fucking laptop". 

Everything Ecstatic\s, thankfully, 
a redefi nition of Kieran Hebden's very 
musical being. Or nearly is, because Four 
Tet v4.0 is still unmistakably bristling 
with characteristic organic clicks and the 
widescreen imagination of a waking dream. 
A disarming sensation that the songs don't 
actually mean anything remains too; the 
detachment is somehow an issue where most 
electronic artists make it irrelevant. But taken 
at face value, with some sunlight behind it, 
Everything Ecstatic\s close to remarkable. 
Adam Anonymous 




too many bad kicks 

Words: Andrew Clare 
Illustration: Lindsay Wright 

Holding down two jobs is bumming 
me out lately, and the last thing 
I want to hear is anything cheerful. 
So it's nice to bring myself and 
everyone around me right the fuck 
down with an album by Baby Dee 
called Little Window (Durtro). 
Baby Dee plays piano and sings 
like Chris Eubank, managing to 
sound laughable, earnest, intensely 
melancholic, and brimming with 
naive hope all at the same time. 
I almost never meet anyone who 
believes in anything, so naive hope 
is like Kryptonite to me. Baby 
Dee soberly pushes manipulative 
Disney chords out of her piano 
and somehow extracts faith 
from every note like a string of 
coloured handkerchiefs. 

The Books manipulate the 
emotions in a much more detached 
way. Lost And Safe (Tomlab) builds 



Curtis Eller's American Circus 

Taking Up Serpents Again (www.curtiseller.com) 

Delicious banjo-playing yodelling bar blues about Coney Island ghosts, sugar in 
his coffin and Buster Keaton from some gawky ex-circus boy with a handlebar 
moustache, vintage suit and inward-pointing toes? The sheer twee nostalgia of 
it all might seem too much unless, like myself, you are nostalgically twee and 
correctly acceptthis as an awesome proposition on the strength of the band 
name alone. Don't let the biog fool you. This dude knows his shit; his 1 00-year 
old images so vivid you find yourself wondering how the fuck people slashed 
their wrists back when surgical instruments were dull as airplane cutlery, or 
whether there was screaming from, "The horses trapped in the salt mine when 
the company sealed the place". And what's more, this New Yorker's third album 
is filled with tunes! Kickass tunes! Not since last year's Hold Steady album have 
so many songs about so many doubtless dead people made me want to dance, 
drink whiskey with carnies, and start fights in bars with sawdust on the floor. 
Gracelette 



on the trademark disassembled 
guitar/banjo/cello/voice of their 
previous two albums and incorporate 
it into a more song-based effort. 
Their use of samples has matured: 
found voices hold imaginary 
conversations across the ages, 
congealing into a thinly veiled chorus 
of dissent towards contemporary 
America. Although the cut-up aspect 
of the duo's output seems to have 
been subjugated in favour of actual 
singing, further listens reveal the 
samples to be meshed into the 
song in a more intricate and subtle 
fashion. In places, howver, on tracks 
like 'An Animated Description Of Mr 
Maps', it sounds a bit too much like 
Gracelands-e ra Paul Simon. 

Another band that seem to be 
evolving toward more song-based 
forms are The Curtains, whose 
new album Vehicles Of Travel 
(Frenetic) sees a new coherence 
for this formerly more abstract trio. 
It's an eerily nostalgic record with 
a unusual but persistent sense of 
melody that seems to draw on 
Seventies schools' TV themes, 
Mancini or Bacharach, or even Harry 
Partch, all delivered on clunky guitar, 
skittery percussion and the kind of 
spoddy, truncated synth melodies to 
which you'd imagine play-shooting 
the dots counting down to the next 
episode of How We Used To Live. 
One track even appears to reference 
Frank Loesser's classic Inchworm'. 

It's an incredibly economical 
release: the songs establish their 
themes and then stop, rarely 
resolving or hammering their point 
home, making them all the more 
infectious in a way that keeps you 



awake at night while your brain 
attempts to fill in the gaps. 

I've always thought of Henry 
Flynt as the Arthur Doyle of drone. 
Purified By The Fire (Locust) is a 
stretched raga for electric violin and 
tambura, a big puffy marshmallow 
mandala melting overyour head like 
the white blood cell-eating Donald 
Pleasance in Fantastic Voyage. 

Everyone is talking. What are they 
talking about, Andrew? Why, the 
murky Finnish plinky-plonky drone 
and clank scene of course! Outfits 
like Anaksimandros, Kemialliset 
Ystavat and others on the Lai lal lal 
CDR label spew out lo-fi sludge 



A big puffy 
marshmallow 
mandala melting 
over your head 



reminiscent of the UK tape scene 
circa '90-'96. But better. The first 
'proper' CD by Avarus, Jattilaisrotta 
(Lal lal lal/Secret Eye) is a cut-to- 
pieces concept album, each 
track representing a consecutive 
phase of drunkenness through 
acoustic lo-fi psych drone rituals. It 
sounds like they put every acoustic 
instrument underthe sun in a big pile 
and then played life-sized Jackstraws 
with them. Like Vibracathedral 
Orchestra or The A-band, the sounds 
combine into a morass which the 
individual instruments seem unable 
to penetrate, like cats fighting under 
a thick carpet. 
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a traveller's companion 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Vincent Vanoli 

Herman Dune 

Not On Top (Track& Field) 

When I'm alone, at home, winter turning my fingertips to 
ice, stomach churning from too much red onion in the 
salsa the night before, I listen to Herman Dune. Their 
chugging, churning, heavily accentuated tales of travail 
and travel across mainland Europe never fail to lift me, 
move me, bruise my face with fragments of a smile and 
remembrance; David and Andre's beer bellies undulating 
slightly, cigarette smoke drifting across the neon, the 
enflamed three-note Velvet Underground-style guitar 
solo on 'Not On Top' reducing my knees to a gelatinous 
tremble. "Twenty-seven and I'm fucked, "they lament. 
"It's 1 years since teenage and that's a freaking lot. " 

This is bedsit poetry, lo-f i 
splendour as welcome and 
enticing as the shout of 
distant laughter 

What do you need to know? This is bedsit poetry, 
lo-fi splendour as welcome and enticing as the shout 
of distant laughter. 

When I'm abroad, in transit, lack of air causing my 
head to swim, stomach turning from the thought of 
another 48 hours away from my loved one and her 
little one inside, I listen to Herman Dune. Their liveable, 
likeable, vaguely sardonic stories of betrayal and betrothal 
all the way across England and further never cease to 



cheer me, blear my senses with segments of familiar 
names and chords: David and Andre's voices wobbling 
slightly; strange monsters with post-boxes for faces and 
leaves for toes; the swirling Galaxie 500-style guitar 
figure and earnest female back-up on 'Walk, Don't Run', 
seducing every last ventricle. "You wish you were dead or 
you wish you could fuck your brains out, "the poet yelps, 
capturing the mood of a generation. " 'Cause there's 
no way in the world you can stop thinking about her. " 

What do you need to know? Herman Dune are 
partway Swedish, contain a brace of brothers, and live 
in France, often. This is like an illustration of Jonathan 
Richman lurking in the bushes, ready to pounce. 

And when I'm out in public, sociable (sort of), with an 
obvious gleam in my eye, stomach sweating and hurling 
after another three rounds of table tennis, I mind-hum 
Herman Dune. Their rollicking, riveting, vaguely country- 
tinged, perfectly formed vignettes of lust and laziness in 
the van and on the tiles never stop to amaze me, daze me, 
appraise me to greater and greater levels of happiness, 
the odd swear word thrown in to remind us of their 
painful fucking humanity: David and Andre's fingertips 
are a swirl of imagination and soulful irony, a bottle 
clutched close to the chest, the laidback percussive pit 
and pat on 'Whatever Burns The Best Baby' making my 
dancing shoes itch with desire: "They were all pressed 
up around me and they called me a fag, " the storyteller 
reveals, mendaciously. "And they stabbed with me with 
a dagger and they beat up my ass. " 

One line of thought goes likethis: if we hadn'tseen 
David and Andre work their magic in a jazzed-up Brighton 
nightclub nine months back, we wouldn't appreciate 
this even a quarter as much. "Are they American?" asks 
a passing intern. "They totally sound American." 

Now. What the hell is that supposed to mean? 



Guapo 



Black Oni (Ipecac) 

London trio Guapo have been blowing minds 
and eardums with their shrapnel-sharp 
sound for about 1 years now, most recently 
careening around Europe with avant- 
metallers Fantomas (hence this release on 
Mike Patton's Ipecac label) and Khanate. 



Last year's FiveSunswas a dense, driving 
spacerock-fuelled supernova. Now Black 
0/7/finds them deep at the Earth's core, 
shaping tectonic plates an d lava flows into 
a 45-minute epic based around a recurring 
theme. It's all played out on bass, guitar 
and Fender Rhodes, enriched with 
electronics, harmonium and, of course, the 



mighty Mellotron. While it's impossible 
to avoid referencing prog Kings Crimson, 
Magma and Goblin, Guapo's enlightened 
musical outreach encompasses the likes of 
Tony Conrad, Charlemagne Palestine and 
other true avant-gardists to create a sound 
that is often as beautiful as it is enervating. 
MarkPilkington 



MJ Hibbett & The Validators 



Warriors Of Nanpantan 
(Artists Against Success) 

You like the quirky fall-guy humour of Art 
Brut? You dig the laconic Northern humour 
of The Wedding Present, the laidback 
political chutzpah of Half-Man Half-Biscuit, 
the idea that 'independent' music means a 
band that is actually independent, not just 
another bad Keane rip-off? You like tunes 
with intelligence, acoustic roustabouts, 
smiles, laughter, a beer down the pub at half 
ti me? Then check out this 'Rest Of (1 997- 
2004) of the redoubtable MJ Hibbett- worth 
the price of admittance alone for the genius 
anti-apathy anthem 'Work's All Right (If It's 
A Proper Job)', www.mjhibbett.com 
Everett True 



Iron & Wine 



Woman King (Sub Pop) 

In one fell swoop, this lifted a cloud of 
alcohol-induced neuroses and transported 
me to visions of 1 9th Century quietude. Such 
is the power of naked folklore, the simple 
beauty of guitar strings plucked without 
pressure or precise destination; a fluctuating 
path to tales of the past. This is tradition: 
Mr Sam Beam, the prime player here, singing 
as though he would be transmitting these 
words whether or not folk's forefathers, 
whose great influence so often frequents 
these pages, had trodden them into their 
music's blood decades ago. 

Here are six songs: paeans to women, 
painted through alchemical association and 
short-syntax enunciation, from blackbird 
claws and raven wings, to blackhoof mares 
and bloodshot eyes. Here's also: a spattering 
of percussion, a pit-pattering of piano, the 
first to grace any of six Iron & Wine releases 
and, you sense, a natural addition. 

Here's hoping for more. 
Hannah Gregory 



The Ivytree Vs Chris Smith 



Split Series #1 7 (FatCat) 

This split release is a 'compare and contrast' 
exercise focusing on two musicians who 
share the same obsession for tone and 
pattern, but for different reasons. The Ivy 
Tree is the soft, mumbling solo project of 
Glenn Donaldson and his musical world of 
Eastern rasps and hazy summer days. His 
music is so soft and reclined, that its purpose 
seems solely to not disturb as acoustic 
guitars are plucked with hesitance and 
accordion lines alter softly, sewing 
themselves into drones. 

But where Donaldson's music invokes 
the pastoral summer dusk, Chris Smith's is 
the angered industrial dawn. An Australian 
guitarist who meshes tones and textures 
into warming layers, Smith, in contrast to 
Donaldson's spiderweb arpeggios, uses the 
guttural end of the register. Like infections, 
his layered guitar lines buzz with reactive 
irritancy before subsiding into a calming 
unity that washes through the listener. 
Jonathan Falcone 



Kammerf hmmer Kollektief 



Absencen (Staubgold) 

When the sleeves begin to look like the 
music, that's synaesthesia. The first album 
featured German nudity and blowtorches 
in a plush crimson living room. Beautiful, 
gliding chrome instrumental suddenly 
concertinaed into a six-lane autobahn 
smash; all ruptured metal, car crusher 
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aesthetic. Now that's been cleared up we 
get a bright pink Blair Witch lady in a trance 
outside a dilapidated mud'n'stud dwelling - 
avant-garde seance meets inflatable chill out 
room. The shamanic connotational signifier 
continues with Pharoah Sanders/Albert Ayler 
free blowing, fingernails scraped down 
blackboards, while the extra guests chew 
tinfoil at a flotation tank party. 'Shibboleth' 
sounds like 'The Creator Has A Master 
Plan' after a post-9/1 1 rethink, while 'Nach 
Dem Regen' is all bubbles and glossolalia, 
engagements with texture and colour. 
Steve Hanson 



Lucky Luke 



Patrick The Survivor (Invada) 

They may be landlocked Glaswegians, but 
Lucky Luke sound as though they belong on 
rain-washed decks - sleeping under masts 
and surveying blackened skies through eyes 
like clenched fists. 

It's not so hard to place the stylistic 
bearings of these semi-improvised, 
shambling folk: there are shades of Fairport 
Convention, James Yorkston's earthy 
ballads, the folkier moments of Telstar 
Ponies, and the widescreen textures of 
early Tindersticks. But the album is also 
full of transcendent moments such as the 
beautifully rippling flute of 'Apollo', and the 
instrumental 'Silence But Waves' that comes 
across as a Velvet Underground with lust 
in their hearts. Then there's the sublime 
'By Seaton': a song of blood, sea, bones 
and pebbles that threatens to capsize 
spectacularly mid-sail, but pushes on 
heroically as it drifts away beneath the tide. 
Robin Wilks 



Ludicra 



Another Love Song 
(Alternative Tentacles) 

Compared to influences such as Bethlehem 
or Dodheimsgard, Ludicra do not just have 
a more pronounceable name, but an energy 
that fuels hell. The opening lyric to the soft 
but brutal 'Why Conquer?' asks, "When you 
paint this town red, why not do it from your 
veins? "I love death metal because it is 
a music like no other, the distinction between 
seriousness and laughter being in the ear 
of the listener. The San Francisco quintet 
have nothing in common with the city's 
psychedelic journey, unless you believe that 
vocal exorcisms are the casualties of a really 
bad trip. Ludicra are in a twilight of their own. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 



Caroline Martin 



I Had A Hundred More Reasons To 
Stay By The Fire (Small Dog) 

Martin's debut is an album of lonesome, 
under the duvet, blues. It's a record that's 
both intimate and at arm's length, the short 
tracks alternately spinning stories that you 
feel are true and then ones that you know 
can't be. For many of these are daydreamed, 
dusty tales of dead dogs and shotguns 
that you know never happened to any 
English kid. 

The atmosphere feels right though, 
with mics turned up to pick up the scratches 
and nicks - nail on string, tongue against 
teeth, thump on a hollow-bodied guitar. 
The ornamentation is equally spare, snatches 
of melodica and piano and intermittent 
percussion, but mostly it's just voice and 
guitar, sombre and stark as hell. 
Natalie Moore 
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birds of a feather 

Words: Frances May Morgan 
Illustration: Andrew Clare 

Avian presences hover over this month's 
releases, but first a word of caution: 
anthropomorphic whimsy about flying, 
freedom, feathers and so on can make 
you want to peck your own eyes out. 
While it's true that traditional (English) 
songs abound with cuckoos who tell no 
lies and happy larks in the morning, their 
age and simplicity make them less cloying 
than current songwriting's self-conscious 
re-appropriations of similar sentiments: 
now, the idea of being 'into birds' (read: 
sensitive, lonely, eccentric, cute) is as 
significant as the birds themselves. This 
spring, I advise that you bypass these 
emo-ornithologists, and head for two 
very different recordings that unnerve 
and fascinate the way that real birds do. 

Bird Show's Green Inferno is a 
hazy, meditative work from Ben Vida of 
Chicago's Town And Country. The seven 
compositions for assorted acoustic 
instruments and field recordings occupy 
a strange, half-lit space - dawn chorus or 
evensong? -with light loops and drones 
spun out over a chatter of birdsong. Not 
only birds, but also crickets and frogs can 
be heard on 'All Afternoon Part#1 ' and 
'Landlovers', both of which evoke the 
intensity and thrum of midday suns 
and mating seasons. Mbiras echo 
the repetition of birdsong patterns - 
hypnotic, closely spaced little arpeggios 
- and organs and vi olins whine and 
call insistently. A human presence 
asserts itself with an occasional and 
incomprehensible vocal that sounds 
a little like the chants of Animal Collective 
or Six Organs, but mixed so low that the 
landscape around it is all. 

One of the most exotically beautiful 
records of this spring, Vida's bird-scape 
is neither pretty nor gentle. It's full of the 
loops and repetitions that dominate bird 



vorld; the jerky, fast-hearted flutters of 



painted with a flower mural, over and 
over again; the corresponding flutters 
of your eyelids as you watch them. 
Green Inferno is a lush, almost 
helpless record; a kind of field recording 
within a field recording. It's as if the 
power reverses; the observer/ 
anthropologist is overwhelmed by his 
surroundings, and is a fascinated stranger 
among them. Venetian Snares' Rossz 
CsillagAlattSzuletetta\ms for a more 
ambitious synthesis of human and bird; 
orchestral figures and digital scree. At 



column by virtue of its 'concept' - the 
sleevenotes muse upon pigeons sighted 
over a Hungarian castle, and Aaron 
Funk's subsequent imaginings of the 
pigeon 's-eye view - CsillagAlatttioes 
capture some of the conflicting lyricism 
and strangeness of the bird world. Our 
myth of the bird, captured in art as 
a symbol of freedom and streamlined 
motion, sits oddly with the reality of the 
beady-eyed, jerky-headed, sharp-clawed, 
Moog-voiced part-dinosaur aliens they 
really are; so too do CsillagAlatfs eastern 
European melodies with the unrelenting 
clatter and stomach-dropping-out breaks 
that punctuate them. 

The result is a disconcertingly 
beautiful album. At first, the combination 
of old and new is obvious and 
bludgeoning; extremes sandwiched 
together for effect only. But by 'Hajnal', 
where klezmer reminiscences bump 
into poinging rhythms, the synthesis 
is complete. 'Masodik Galamb' follows. 
It features a sorrowful spoken vocal 
( "Pigeon . . . why do you scare me? Am 



Beady-eyed, 

jerky-headed, 

sharp-clawed, 

Moog-voiced 

part-dinosaur 

aliens 



woodwind passage; the beats are first 
delicate, brittle. Then a trumpet soars 
and ring-modulated commas and metallic 
full-stops crash like bullets among the 
strings and clarinets. A chamber 
orchestra is sent spinning in a centrifuge; 
castle walls glow and crumble, and the 
listener is in the eye of a perfect digital 
storm. It seems to symbolise the 
irresolvable disparity between what we 
see in other species and what they see 
back; the sound is a wonderful yowl of 
frustration; like an algorithm modelling 
bird behaviour that can't come close to 
the instinctive perfection of the real thing. 

In choosing the pigeon as his totem 
bird, Funk has chosen wisely: symbolic of 
urban decay, survival and adaptation, 
grey as concrete, these rats with wings 
(who served as Darwin's most important 
models for his st udies of evolution) are 
unusually affectionate, monogamous, 
devoted critters when at rest, and 
graceful as a string quartet when set 
free. As it falls exquisitely apart in 'Senki 
Dala', CsillagAlatt, captures love, loss 
and savagery in its tightly wound beat 
and breathtaking melodies both; it's tne 
strangest Snares work to date, and this 
city-dwelling, would-be ornithologist's 
album of the nesting season . Dedicated 
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unknown pleasures 

Words: Doug Mosurock 
Illustration: Lindsay Wright 




The most striking pop 
/ " \ ballad of 2005 thus far 



Oneida 

The Wedding (Jagjaguwar/Rough Trade) 

In the hands of a lesser writer, this could turn out to be 
a treatise on artists' responsibility to their fanbase. It won't 
be, because I don't believe that such a thing exists, or matters. 

No, what I'm going to do is try to deduce the way to 
approach a record by a band that's decidedly not a record 
by said band. Again, if such a thing exists. The Wedding is 
Oneida's seventh album, but it's been brewing since long 
before founding member Papa Crazee departed for the 
verdant pastures of Oakley Hall. It's fully formed, but aside 
from a couple of relapses into the psychedelic oil spill of their 
back catalog, The Wedding sounds completely foreign by the 
band's standards; a complex, subtle, understated pop record 
that could have come from another band in another time. 

Which, I suppose, we could expect from Oneida. Those 
familiar with their whole body of work know that the band 
has achieved mastery in more areas of music than any number 
of career bands who think they need to change sounds to stay 
current, and end up screwing the world over in the process. 
Pop musicians are dumb in general; Oneida are beyond that. 

So how do Oneida fare with making a pop record? 
They start by playing down a lot of the elements that people 
associate the band with. The blistering organ, lunatic 
Teutonic jammery, and nods to late Sixties and early Seventies 
f reakouts take a backseat to more rigorous arrangements, 
shambling Eastern rhythms, anti-climaxes, and peace in quiet. 
The record is streaked with string sections, hand percussion, 
unconventional acoustic instruments (is that a koto I hear in 
'Run Through My Hair'?), and mellifluous three-part vocal 
harmonies. Yet touches of the band's prior paeans to 
intensity in music shoot through like sunlightthrough 
holes in a curtain, be it by buzzing electrical instruments 
not accustomed to silence, rickety old machine drums, and 
bursts of inspiration from days when we were all wilder. 

Some notes on songs: 'Know' is one of the most beautiful 
and delicate songs on here, and the most striking pop ballad 
of 2005 thus far. Kid Millions paints a tearful tale of stomping 
when most would creep ("I'm sorry I wanted to hold you all 
day/My voices of knowing had nothing to say") that's the 
most touching thing the band has yet created, a glorious 
viola-bathed march reserved for decades by The Left Banke. 
There are two waltzes on this record, one of which concerns 
itself with being lost in the mountains. Death marches, 
memorial services. Mournful tales of loss, spun like candyfloss 
overthe band's clench on technologies gone by. 'High Life' 
is the hit single none of us knew they had. 'Did I Die' is the 
KISS song none of us knew they had. 

This is an Oneida none of us know. The only ones who 
know them are themselves. But know that they are constantly 
sure and sure-footed. You're gonna love the record. Have 
a great summer, readers. 



Milky Wimpshake 



Popshaped (Fortuna Pop) 

In a world where Pop is constructed primarily 
for the anorak-wearing Ramones lover, 
trading records behind the bike sheds, Milky 
Wimpshake would reign supreme. In a world 
defined by hand-decorated 45s, fuzzed-up 
guitars and humble romanticising, they'd be 



Number One. As it is, they've yet to appear 
on Top Of The Pops- all the better for it, 
mind you: reassuringly awkward and fiercely 
independent. Never afraid to switch from 
poignant to punk in the space of a chord 
change, their Geordie congeniality has lain 
behind many a quietly subversive seven-inch 
since their conception in 1 993. This release 



Konono No. 1 

Congotronics (Crammed) 

Konono No. 1 are a dance band from rural DR Congo whose music is based 
around the likembe, orthumb-piano. Upon moving to Kinshasa, they 
discovered their music was being drowned out by the noise of the city, so 
they improvised. Using drums scavenged from old car parts and megaphones, 
the band transformed traditional Bazombo trance music into frenetic work- 
outs, the originally unwanted distortions of their makeshift soundsystem 
unconsciously replicating European techno and avant-garde electronica. 
Songs work themselves from rudimentary pulses into gigantic sensory 
overloads of shouts, whistles and polyrhythmic ecstasy. As opener 'Lufuala 
Ndonga' climaxes with chants of "Konono numeroun I", none but the coldest 
of hearts could fail to be moved. Congotronics d is pi ays a level of originality 
and spontaneity that comes only from the DIY aesthetic - this time out of 
necessity rather than choice, www.crammed.be 
Daniel Trilling 



collects the old and re-recorded, including 
a wonderful Daniel Johnston/Jonathan 
Richman medley, with the new, such as the 
excellently titled 'My Heart Beats Faster Than 
Techno', (www.microsofa.net/mw/site.htm 
for a beguiling version en frangais). 

Anorak-wearing Ramones lovers, pay 
attention. This is Pop. 
Hannah Gregory 



Monade 



A Few Steps More (Too Pure) 

There was a joke made about Stereolab in 
a review that said they had two songs: the 
brain-melting drone/motorik blasts, and 
the light jazzy samba stuff you had to wait 
through to get to the brain-melting bits. 
A generally true, if unfair, assessment, but 
the concentration on the latter by Monade is 
no bad thing. Laetitia Sadier's initially solo 
side-project is now a fully-fledged band and 
despite the unavoidable similarities to her 
more well-known work, the group's second 
album is a varied collection that ranges from 
the Chet Baker-into-Sergio Mendes shift 
of '2 Portes, 7 Fenetres' to the confident 



grooves of 'Wash And Dance'. The blend of 
Sadier's still lovely voice with keyboard glaze 
and tropicalia/ye-ye swing works as well as it 
ever has, while drummer Xavier Chabellard 
shows a deft, handy touch with sometimes 
carefully subtle rhythms. More of the same, 
some might think, but still to excellent effect. 
Ned Raggett 



Testing The Equipment (Adaadat) 

In which Ommm presents a robot rom-com 
musical. Scene I: 'Good Weather' -the 
bubbly first date; all nervous electro and 
sonic torpedoes, plunging deep like Cupid's 
arrows; ravished by heart-pounding beats. 

Scene II: 'Emac' - the first signs of love 
manifest themselves freely as our robo- 
protagonist's belly rumbles sweetly, dizzy 
with butterflies, chiming with snare-seduced 
handclaps and euphoric melody. 

Scene III: 'Tree' -springtime and ourtin 
fornicators frolic in the park, capering in hide 
and seek; witness the call and response of a 
winking, preening bassline and its fluttering, 
alluring high-end love-foil. 
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Scene IV: 'Granular Code Queens' 
-0! Sadness. Behold a discordant glitch in 
our android relationship: our sheet-metal 
swashbuckler shuffles his feet in the gutter; 
metal banging off stone, monotone sighs. 

Scene V: Yea ! A romantic reprise ! 
On the balmy morse code wedding-waltz, 
'Elementary Particles'. Proof that machines 
have feelings too. 
Nicola Meighan 



The Organ 



Sinking Hearts (Sink And Stove) 

You'll bethinking, 'Hmm, another all-girl 
band who've been listening to way too much 
of the cheesy, tinny keyboard-led sounds 
of early Eighties artists far too obscure to 
mention (Prag VEC, This Heat), and with 
a tendency to namecheck Talking Heads 
circa Fear Of Music. 

Two points. Firstly, there's nothing 
wrong with that; and secondly, Vancouver- 
based The Organ bring enough brooding 
magnetism to their deadpan lamentations 
to justify their existence - far rather these 
minimal textures and tenacious snares than 
another maudlin Joy Division rip-off. 
Siobhan Marshall 



Marco Passarani 



Sullen Look (Peacefrog) 

Superbly bloopy slab of Italian acid-house 
whimsy; perfect for mornings. Killer blend of 
naivety and sophistication: every trick in the 
book turned nicely upside down. Version of 
Alexander O'Neal's 'Criticize' with Erland 
Oye on vocals provokes post-post-something 
musingsfor all of a minute. 

File under 'smile'. 
Frances May Morgan 



Penetration 



The Best Of (EMI Gold) 

Like their contemporaries The Only Ones, 
Penetration relied too heavily on guitar solos 

- a flurry of old school pub rock guitar could 
usually be guaranteed to spoil Pauline 
Murray's impassioned, heart-on-sleeve 
vocals. Yet, the fact such songs of teenage 
confusion and anticipation still sound so 
good now, 25 years down the line, is some 
testament to their freewheeling energy 

- 'Don't Dictate', 'Life's A Gamble' and 
'Shout Above The Noise' are the equal 

to any of the better-known punk anthems. 
Throw in a couple of inspired covers 

- Buzzcocks' 'Nostalgia', Patti Smith's 
'Free Money' - and you have an excellent 
collection, even with too many live tracks. 
Graham Wiveney 



Piano Magic 



Disaffected (Darla) 

This is ghost rock: music so spectral, 
you're not even sure it exists half the time. 
Piano Magic songs deal with broken 
relationships, failed friendships, passed-over 
agreements. . .confusion, disillusion and the 
harsh realities of English urban culture. Yet 
within the sadness, there is hope, within the 
sorrow, love. Based in London, but with four 
French members, Piano Magic possess the 
same peculiarly European, post-Smiths 
pop sensibilities that continental labels like 
Siesta revel in. The titles on their sixth album 
Disaffected give the game away- 'Deleted 
Scenes', 'I Must Leave London' and the 
chillingly beautiful 'You Can Never Get Lost 
(If You've Nowhere To Go)'. 
Joanne Stewart 
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the true report 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Lucy Bailey 

purple flashes with white lines 

Deep inside my inner world, only a lone 
girl exists. 

She's trying to entice me into a walled 
garden, from beyond its crumbling portals 
comes a faint sickly scent of decay and 
promise. Her voice echoes, thinly. Her 
arms are spider-thin, fast and gossamer 
sharp - Edward Scissorhands given 
musical form. There are recorders, 
a theremin and reedy instruments wailing 
mournfully behind us. I try to ask her, 
"Why so many dead media princesses 
and solemn faces? What is it about you 
I don't understand? " but she remains 
mute, distant in her white lace dress. 
Someone in a pre-WWW II style Berlin 
nightclub is laughing. Danielle Dax is 
dancing an elegant waltz by herself. I beg 
for a name. I sense, rather than hear the 
reply: "This is Hypnotique and this is 
The Hanging Garden (Lunette), and this 
is a degree of grace you will never attain 
because you will never take yourself as 
seriously as I." www.hypnotique.net 

orange sunbursts 

An old granny sits on a well-pillowed bed. 

Voices hum gently to themselves. 
Trumpets blare mournfully, slightly off- 
key but with every breath accentuated so 
you can hear the actual shape of the lips 
forming. Kids stand round straw fires and 
build simple monuments on jagged rocks 
surrounded by the sea. There's a panda 
by a trunk road; a moment of intimacy in 
an op art bedroom;snow under bicycle 
wheels. The voices sound warm, friendly. 
They sing and speak in a language I fail to 
catch, yet comfort me so much I want to 



curl up and cry, unashamed of my sex. 
"What is this strange beauty? " I call, and 
an Australian answers: " Songs For Nao: 
Fourteen Bands From Japan (Chapter), 
and if you've ever loved Maher Shalal 
Hash Baz and the Majick label as much as 
we have, then you are truly blessed. " A 
strong wind is blowing. I sense happiness 
in the air. This is the deepest form of 
magic, www.chaptermusic.com.au 

jagged black horse heads 

Boys and girls scream, but not from 
necessity. 

The mood is urgent now: image 
upon image crash my satiated system. 
Hyperactive children leap around, 
bandages flailing, scars open. An adult 
looks on, sneeri ng. Someone passes me 
a hand-painted package: safety pin, 
condom, soiled panties, medical advisory 
sheet, CD. I wake up momentarily, 
drenched in sweat. "Oh God! It's The 
Fucks! " "Yes," coos a disembodied 
voice as I slip back into troubled slumber, 
"'Sterile' is the EP, on Angular. It rocks, 
like a fuck, www.angularrecords.co.uk 

" Have you heard The Violets on 
the same label? Their 'Mirror Mirror' EP 
has three sweet, sharp, female-led punk 
ditties - abrasive like Honey Bane. Also, 
what about those sharply acerbic Scots, 
Josephine? www.josephine.org.uk 
Their new self-titled EP (Lithium) could've 
been created at the height of all the 
Williamsburg loft activity that spawned 
Yeah Yeah Yeahs and The Wolfhounds? " 

"Eh?" I cry angrily. "The Wolfhounds 
were a bittersweet anti-pop Essex group 
that predated the heady abrasion of NYC 
2001 by a good 15 years." 

I toss fitfully, wracked with equal 
parts desire and delirium: my God, but 
my dreams are becoming literal. 



Why so many 
dead media 
princesses and 
solemn faces? 



tumbling green 

Analogue computer print outs spurt 
forth binary code until a humanoid 
shape takes form. Inside a PacMan game, 
Beatles and Monkees fans battle for easy 
digestion and supremacy. Who will win 
the new Rutles album? Who will be 
stuck with a year's supp ly of last year's 
Oasis singles? 

Someone ask Bitmap. Someone 
download 'Someone To Call My Own' 
fromwww.gentle-electric.com/someone. 
(It's their new single.) Orange scribbles, 
like angel-hair spaghetti, merge into 
a miasma of sky and sea blue. Voices, like 
a battery of Liars fans, start to scrabble in 
my head. The amps are too distorted. 
Why isn't anyone listening to me? The 
amps are too distorted. Green speckles 
breed a solitary Richter line. 

The voices scrabble more. Is this 
what Bloc Party sound like? I want 



dreams took place down the front of 
Ramones shows. Now, it's a continual 
one-upmanship game of indie exclusivity. 
This is Mystery Jets, right? 'Zoo Time' 
onTransgressive, right? Nice. 

mostly black, a little fiery brown 

You ever have that dream where Polly 
Harvey is sitting sullenly in the corner 
of a party, unknown to anyone? That 
one in Camden where Melt-Banana 
compete for stereo space with Laura 
Nyro, and three drunken members of 
Silverfish wrestle a Melody Maker 
journalist? Oh wait. That happened. 
RachelAPP is far better than even she 
suspects - political vitriol coached with 
dirty guitars and Olympia vocals. 'Burstin' 
EP' (Cats Rock The Boat) will haunt me in 
yea rs to come. Don't think it won't. 
www.rachelapp.co.uk 
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Who wants a 
wanker on the 
keys when the 
drums are so 
gloriously 
more-is-more? 



give the drummer some 

Words: Frances May Morgan 
Illustration: Robert Ramsden 

Pit er Pat 

Shakey (Thrill Jockey) 

Pit er Pat began life as a rhythm section, backing for singers and guitarists. 
This makes me happy, first because there are no bastard guitars clogging up 
the arteries of their debut album with flabby strumming. Second, right from 
the off, the Chicago trio is led by Butchy Fuego's drums. I'm a slut for good 
drumming, and Fuego's so good that sometimes you actually can't type 
while he's playing; so good that this band should just be called The Butchy 
FuegoTrio instead. 

Actually no, that would suck. Stick with Piter Pat. Because it's not just 
about the drums. If Fuego's the Pit, the crucible where it all happens, there's 
a Pat too, and that's Rob Doran's friendly, unassuming bass that plops nicely 
on just the beats you'd expect. They balance nicely, the pit and the swinging 
pendulum. But there's an er in there too, and the er is Fay Davis-Jeffers on 
keys and vocals. Her presence is the both the thorn in the side and the 
guiding light of this strange little album. 

Her one-handed organ line arrives upon the Soft Machine groove of the 
bass and drums of 'Bird' like a messenger from a very twee planet; suddenly, 
all is old-new and naive and skewed, and frustrating too: why isn't this 
musician living up to the other two, you wonder, while nodding and smiling 
all the while. Then her vocals chime in, rusty and dilettante. She's singing 
about birds, shoulders, "featherrrsss", in a slightly sorry drawl; there's 
a limited range and a limited scope. You wish for White Magic's Mira Bilotte, 
or United States Of America's Dorothy Mankowitz- strong hands on the 
keys and strong larynx on the mic; women who make fairytale lyrics sound 
urgent and commanding - but you're captivated nonetheless. 

Or at least, I was. This strange gap between fluid expertise and stunning 
simplicity is the space wherein Piter Pat become fascinating rather than 
merely interesting. Shakey continues to compel precisely because it doesn't 
quite work, because the songs sound straggly in their tightness, because 
they're intricate and smart and infectious but also works in progress: the 
bare minimum sung over maximum accomplishment. 

Pit er Pat are punk-prog: witness the metric changes and fantasy lyrics 
of the epic 'Uh-oh', rendered off-key and modest by Davis-Jeffers' childlike, 
sleepy voice and Doran and Fuego's hemmed-in, punchy backing. 'Vultures 
Beware' and the wonderful, glowering 'Gated Community' recall Faust , 
Slapp Happy, Robert Wyatt's Matching Mole, in their lumpy intelligence and 
awareness and celebration of music's awkward scaffolding. Davis-Jeffers' 
keyboard lines even, when she's playing in time, recall Irmin Schmidt's 
deceptively simple progressions; and who wants a wanker on the keys 
when the drums are so gloriously more-is-more? 

Like Dungen's recent Ta DetLugnt and its weird synthesis of Sixties 
Swedish jazz-prog, Nineties post-rock and something as yet unfathomed, 
Shakey is both weird as hell and reassuringly familiar. It's knowing in its 
unknowing, right in its wrongness, insular in its open-mindedness and 
incomplete in its accuracy. For all its reminders and reference points and 
itchy not-quite-thereness - perhaps because of them - it's that enviable 
thing, then: it's an original. 



Ariel Pink's Haunted Graffiti 



Worn Copy (Paw Tracks) 

So what if Ziggy Stardust crash-landed in the 
middle of a Cheap Trick rehearsal, tumbled 
along over the soft rocks of Eighties drive- 
time radio and leapt onto the stage of a tiny 
club in a no-town, rather than the stadium 
platform his visit was intended for? The 



references abound in Ariel Pink's lo-fidelity 
backwoods progressive rock, almost to the 
point where that horrendous 2 1 st C entury 
miasma of irony threatens to spoil the pure 
enjoyment. This should have been the music 
that kids with denim waistcoats and BB guns 
listened to in their bedroom; a young Jodie 
Foster and Matt Dillon would make out to 



Out Hud 

Let Us Never Speak Of It Again (K7) 

Multi-layered autoharps billow like colonial flags as synths mass like a modern 
Nuremberg. Or try 'Dear Mr Bush, There Are Over 1 00 Words For Shit And 
Only One For Music. Fuck You. Out Hud.' It's like accelerating along the scenic 
route until the landscape is a blur and this next corner could be yr last. Acid 
flashes shimmer like tiny epilepsies and suddenly you're in f reefall as the high 
notes arc above you and the beat rat-a-tats on the back of yr head, execution- 
style. This is the sound of a bad neighbourhood halfway gentrified for the life 
of young creatives. It shifts between French pop and disco-not-disco, unable 
to fake an allegiance. A wordless protest that at least affirms that reactionary 
motherfuckers can win every election, but they'll never be welcome at the 
best parties. Out Hud may not manage a manifesto, but they deserve the 
last word - and as the guitar breaks out in short, sharp snarls like a mouth in a 
muzzle: "There's people like me and there's people like you. Try me. Test me." 
kicking k 



this, their Worn Copytuming ever clockwise, 
yet remaining somehow timeless. 
George Taylor 



Realise And Witness (F4) 

With the /flfra-London concerns of grime 
(it's like Ealing and East Ham are on different 
continents), it's no surprise that apart from 
the insane Virus Syndicate, it's taken time to 
filter north of Watford. Refreshing then that 
Raw-T, the first signings to Tony Wilson's 
latest incarnation F4, show such postcode 
wars are little more than petty. Sure, the MCs 
don't yet hold a candle to the fireworks of 
London's finest (get them, Trim, Sway, Riko 
and Dizzee in a room and they'd come out 
embarrassed), but there's something in the 
juvenile fearlessness of 'Ego' and 'Where We 
Live' that thrills. It's best at its most frantic: 
the double-time flows over 'Switch' and 'No 
Flava' are perfect kindling for your fantasies 
of Hazel Blears announcing her forthcoming 
televised suicide pact live on Question Time. 

It's not just me, right? 
Chris Ballard 



Red Sparowes 



At The Soundless Dawn (Neurot) 

Certain situations call for certain music. Say, 
Saturday afternoon when you're full of 'flu 
and can't face the shopping centre crowds. 
When you've just tidied your room and 
there's nothing to do but sit and stare at 
the peeling wallpaper. That's the perfect 
time to envelop yourself in Red Sparowes' 
lush, bombastic (but not overly so) sonic 
architecture. Rumbling guitars carve gothic 
arches of delay and reverb that loom over the 
listener, but never threateningly. Rather like 
Isis with the edges smoothed and polished, 
or Neurosis minus the neuroses. Because 
even metallers need to be nice sometimes. 
Daniel Trilling 



Shipping News 



Flies The Fields (Quarterstick) 

Daylight hours are redundant here. A blur of 
darkness with barely visible shapes flashes in 
your peripheral vision and an insistent, eerie 
fog sets in. From out of the murk lurch black- 
hearted guitars that chew on the bones of 
post-rock and, on 'The Human Face', are 
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overlaid with politely desperate intonations 
repeatedly asking, "Can you give me an 
answer?" And where previous recordings 
possessed a sad, lilting, lifting quality, Flies 
The Fields is merely possessed - dragging 
your heart grimly into the earth of an 
uncertain future. The labyrinth of quiet 
endeavour folds ever outwards, enveloping 
Slint, consuming Shellac, and worshipping 
the netherworld; Shipping News mayjust be 
the finest exponents of emotion ever to craft 
shades onto plastic. Serene. 
Adam Anonymous 



Sunn 0))) 



Thee Grimm Robe Demos 
(Southern Lord) 

This is Sunn 0))), you know; this is the third 
time these recordings have been issued. Their 
music is a cross-continental stool softener; 
tribute to one of the most Neanderthal bands 
of all time (Earth). Their vinyl recordings all 
become bearer bonds within a year. They are 
the droning soundtrack to passing out drunk, 
drooling, and dishevelled. 

Recorded in the late Nineties, these 
are some of the first documents by the 
collaboration of metallers Stephen O'Malley 
and Greg Anderson; a third participant 
contributes low-pass analogue synth filter 
across chunderous waves of Riff. Out of 
the four sidelong selections here, only sides 
C ('Dylan Carlson') and D ('Bremerton') offer 
any sort of sonic deviation from the endless 
churn, with the latter splitting up nicely in the 
mix, as if the tape used to record it is melting 
as it rolls. This is metal stretched out to a zero 
limit. If you have any of their other records, 
one more won't hurt. 
Doug Mosurock 



Tarwater 



The Needle Was Traveling (Morr) 

Compared with their previous bursts of 
monochromatic, antiseptic wonder, Lippok 
and Jestram's latest is a more optimistic 
and organic offering. Having sculpted their 
motorik austerity into a well oiled and 
angular technopop physique, this navigates 
the same spooked suburbs and cold bare 
woods as Silur and Animals Suns & Atoms, 
illuminating their desolation with sardonic 
sloga neering, brightly jagged guitar bursts, 
finger clicks and wistful melodica sighs. 
Likewise, the gorgeously dour vocals 
are in place, but threaten to stumble into 
the realms of enthusiasm now and then; 
notably upon the shimmering lollop of 
'TV Blood' and a remodelling of Minimal 
Compact's 'Babylonian Tower' as Delta 
blues approximated by Neu ! 
James Papademetrie 






rootless manoeuvres 

Words: Chris Ballard 
Illustration: Andrew Spackman 

"Where are you going? Where are you 
coming from? What are you heading for? 
These are totally useless questions" - 
Deleuze & Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus 

She's strikingly beautiful and dresses 
like a magician at a children's party 
given style tips by Neneh Cherry. That's 
important. A fellow art-school grad 
dismissively swipes that she's "well 
faux, and completely loves herself" . 
That's important, too. She's Sri Lankan, 
her father has high-end Tamil Tiger 
connections and her insane first single 
'Galang' was co-written by Justine 
Frischmann. Yep, you've got it. 

The appropriation of military signifiers 
is nothing new in art-school pop, but is 
rarely this explicit. The cover of M.I.A.'s 
Arular(Xl) splices spray-painted tanks, 
AK-47s and aeroplanes flying off to 
nowhere with a kaleidos cope of carnival 
colour. Lyrics casually reference her 



Picastro 

Metal Cares (Monotreme) 

Hey, long silence from me. I'm sorry. You know how it is. Listening to the new 
Picastro right now. The piano sounds a bit too much like you -we discussed 
their first album Red Your Blues one time, didn't we? It swam past me last year, 
almost worrying in its absent presence: a friend fast fading. This one is different. 
It's totally here. Elizabeth Hysen's voice is closerand tougher and yet broken 
also. The whole thing's more pressing. Makes me think of a band hunching 
together somewhere cold in Canada. There's this one song, 'Dramaman', 
where the tuning's exquisitely loose. It starts with almost nothing, then breaks 
gently into a chorus that freaks me the fuck out. It's so what a violin should be 
doing, opening up these pleading vistas for the singer to twist around in. Their 
songs are always so suggested and so suggestive; they're like ghosts of songs, 
drifting and shapeshifting. Only this time the ghosts are strong; angry. You 
know? Beautiful bare bones. You'll like it. Do you have a proper address yet? 
Frances May Morgan 



"freedom-fighting dad" (after whom 
the album is named in tribute), the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation, 
and Kill Bill-style slash-em-ups, but these 
references are delivered as afterthoughts, 
worn as accoutrements. What is engaging 
about Arulans that is sounds like it had 
to be released in 2005 - the cut-and-paste 
fragments of 'Fire Fire' say more in 
three minutes than modern rock has in 
a decade. The production borrows from 
Jamaican dancehall, east London grime, 
Nineties hip hop, Noughties pop, and the 
Rio baile funk that her boyfriend, Diplo, 
has been mining to such great effect. 
Assemblage. Subcultures and fashion 
students. Hegemony. You can see Dick 
Hebdige salivating in the distance, but 
does it work as an album? 

Very nearly. The sound is 
compre ssion-chamber tense and 
tinny, like it's been mastered for MP3 
distribution: everything filtered through 
in the top end, apart from burbles of bass. 
At its best - the Richard X propelled 
fireworks of '1 Dollar', the wow and 
flutter of 'Bucky Done Gun' -Arular 
sounds incredible, but you can't help but 
think over the course of an album it lacks 
the freewheeling lunacy to really inspire. 
It's a play of surfaces, a too-perfect 
collection of rough-edged polygons 
that don't tessellate like they should. 

A more wholesome fusion of 
party beats and street smarts is The 
Perceptionists' astonishing Black 
Dialogue (Def Jux): sumptuous loops that 
slam with a satisfying boom-bap crunch; 
MCs utterly reverential to the sanctity of 
the beat and the righteousness of their 
lyricism. 'Bio' is the best beat El-P's had to 
his n ame since 'Deep Space 9mm', 'Let's 
Move' and 'Party Hard' have metallic 
bass to make you dribble, 'Memorial Day' 



gouges chunks from Bush, Rumsfeld and 
Condi without the try-hard wetness such 
records so often fall prey to. Just please 
ignore 'Love Letters', the most cloying 
attempt at rappers showing their love 
for smart girls since Dead Prez's sonic 
contraceptive 'Mind Sex'. We can't ever 
be seen to encou rage such horror. 

Meanwhile, the best of grime is still 
clawing away at the living corpse of 
mainstream rap. Check Ruff Sqwad's 
self-released Guns Vfloses mix CD for 
its supreme demonstration of how to 
do so much with so little (one Fruity 
Loops preset, infinite possibilities). 
They approach every song with the idea 
that it should launch a boxing match: 
stadium-rock woahdrum sounds; synth 
riffs so hug e and jagged they'd slice 
open Neptune; MCs nibbling at the beat, 
afraid it might bite back. At 76 minutes, 
it's inevitably overlong, but even the 
highlights have highlights. 

Ignore Bashy's Ras Kwame-hosted 
UrMum Volume 1 (2NV) (so much 
pettiness, so little point) and head straight 
for L-Man's beguiling Facts Of Life 
(Electrical Management). The NdoubleA 
MC reads too many history books, curls 
syllables aro und beats like Eminem, 
has the urgency and love for ideas of 
Skinnyman, and the deeply destructive 
past of Dave Pelzer. It's a frightening 
delineation of someone who's thoroughly 
fucked up, and quite happy to use that 
torment to amuse, bemuse and abuse 
you, scored to orchestral doom-hop and 
box-fresh grime. Be prepared to spit your 
coffee when he spits, "You're lyrically 
shit: you remind me of afterbirth " w ith 
clinical nonchalance, be impressed that 
he hates 50 Cent with more venom than 
you have energy or time. And someone 
sign this crazy genius now. 
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space-age bachelor pad music 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 




Stereolab 

Oscillations From The Anti-Sun 
(Too Pure/Duophonic UHF 
3x CD and DVD box set) 

That moment I realised just how 
much Stereolab - aka my favourite 
band ever, 1 994-1 997 - had ripped 
off whole, bleeding chunks of Neu!, 
Can and Kraftwerk was a harsh one. 
Coinciding as this realisation did 
with some of Stereolab's - 1 think - 
weakest work, and with my discovery 
of how easy it was to place one's 
hands upon an analogue synthesizer 
and do a Stereolab, it wasn't long 
before I was denouncing my late- 
teen 'Lab-obsessed self as a polo- 
necked, uptight retro-futurist 
wanker. We are so (selectively) 
cruel to our younger selves, though. 
There's no need. My name is Frances 
May Morgan and I'm a Stereolab fan. 
This box set serves to remind me how 
much I like them, and thus I distrust 
it and love it, and mostly love it. 

It's a compilation of their EPs that 
mixes up the tracks so that 'Allures' 
(1 997; their bossa nova obsession 
period; difficult) sits next to the more 
lo-fi but distinctly more interesting 
'Fruition' (1 993), for example. 
There's a logic in the tracklisting, 
but it's a nicely muddy one, so 
you're constantly surprised, but 
not jarred, by what follows what. 



One thing that becomes clear 
over a week spent mainlining 
Oscillations. . . is just how consistent 
Stereolab were, and are. Not only in 
quality, but more especially in having 
a sense of themselves as inhabitants 
of a very particular sonic world. Over 
the Nineties, motorik drums gave 
way more often to drum machines, 
programmed in ever more self- 
reflexive and tricksy ways, and the 
fuzzy guitars were superseded by 
strings and horns, but the songs 
were, essentially, the same. And this 
is not the diss it seems; few bands of 
any merit can innovate, explore and 
refine/define their sound over more 
than a decade and still retain such 
a strong sense of identity. Only Sonic 

See-saw synths 
and analogue 
farts 



Youth spring to mind as a group with 
a beautifully laid-out body of work 
that you can survey as a whole, dip 
into at different points in your life, 
and come up with surprises. 

With Oscillations. . . , the surprise 
was not how much I enjoyed dancing 
around the front room to 'Ping Pong', 
'French Disko' and the awesome The 



Noise Of Carpet', but how much 
I enjoyed tracks from later EPs. 'Spinal 
Column,' from 'Miss Modular' 
(1 997), was one sombre, sweet 
plateau. And I had no idea how much 
I loved 'Escape Pod (From The World 
Of Medical Observations)' (1 999, 
from 'The Free Design'). It's nuts. It 
bounces all over the universe; the 
vocals are mantra-like scales made 
gorgeously un-serious by the see-saw 
synths and analogue farts going off 
behind a classic Stereolab indie-Kraut 
strum (much imitated, this, as they 
themselves nicked it off Neu ! 's 
Michael Rother, but rarely bettered) 
and a great descending bassline. 

The accompanying DVD, mostly 
consisting of promos, is interesting 
but superfluous. It nails the 'Lab 
aesthetic (bedsit Os Mutantes meets 
Man Ray meets The Clangers meets 
the Situationist International) and 
provides a few examples of their 
legendary live awkwardness, but that 
aesthetic needs no visual prompting; 
it's all there in the music. They should 
have used that fourth disc as 
a conduit for perhaps their finest 
moment, the 1 996 collaboration 
with Nurse With Wound, 'Simple 
Headphone Mind'. And notjustso's 
I could stop wearing out my lovely 
vinyl copy of it every time I want 
a free, safe, aural DMT trip, either. 



Thanksgiving 



The Ghost And The Eyes. . . 

(States Rights/Slender Means Society) 

This album is as intimate and (occasionally) 
irritating as you'd expect from anything that 
involves The Microphones' Phil Elverum. 
Voices are hushed. Guitars are plucked at. 
The mood is introverted. Whereas 'There's 



No Invisible Halloween Costume That Isn't 
There' blares its discomfort with sudden 
rancour, on the more typical minimal, 
distorted 'Trees In The Ground', 1 8-year-old 
Anacortes, WA songwriter Adrian Orange 
sounds desolate. Forget Conor Oberst. This 
is the sound of teen America bedroom blues. 
Jerry Thackray 



Thee Silver Mt Zion Memorial 
Orchestra And Tra-La-La Band 



Horses In The Sky (Constellation) 

Is the endless cud-chewing of repertoire 
under post-modernism thawing? Are we 
getting some sincerity and passion back? 
21st Century culture is being questioned 
on this album, and the perception of 



globalisation is bunk. There is no 'non-place', 
everywhere is a locale and there is family and 
community and meaning. As in 'Ring Them 
Bells', where Efrim gazes into his sister's 
innocent eyes and gains transcendence in 
the secular. It's difficult to say just what 
this album is. 

At times it is anti-patriotic - rejecting the 
fatherland, Kanada, with its Kafka-esque 'K' 
- at others, it is a testimony, with 'God Bless 
Our Dead Marines' acting as a roll call for the 
executed and sounding like Art Bears hunting 
for George W. 

Mt Zion's politics are implicit, not explicit: 
they are th e everyday returned, transformed 
on a CD. 
Steve Hanson 



13 & God 



13 & God (Anticon/Alien Transistor) 

. . .Or Fuckfest 2005: True Love And A Warm 
Bath. Like wtf? It's got no distorted guitars, 
no porno groans, and, let's face it, no 
Trent Reznor. 

Instead, there are bespectacled Notwist 
Canadians, that Ms John Soda girl with 
the next door voice, and Themselves 
disappearing into a gorgeous, accessible 
haze of impossibly light pop souffle. How is 
this ei/e/7 the sex music it so undoubtedly is? 

I'm shivering here with delight that 
the recent sense of obligation to enjoy 
anticon-related output (cLOUDDEAD, 
subtle, passage. . .the last time that label 
really moved me was why? in 2003) has been 
replaced with an unexpected gasp of musical 
laughter. Duty sex replaced by fuck-me sex. 
No wonder I'm feeling the urgency. 

It's the best bits of everything, just like 
big-time collaborations are meant to be. 
And, god, this music makes me want to 
fuck. Insistent beats reach for you beneath 
candlelit layers of boysong harmonies ('Men 
Of Station'). 'Soft Atlas' gets you phonesexed 
by doseone's bedtime stories ( "A vision, your 
ghost, blowing up globes, tightening them 
off with an X-axis. . . "). 'Afterclap' is like 
some teleshopping Velvet Funk compilation 
got produced by the goddamn Majesticons. 
And 'Perfect Speed' is just. . .just. . .ah, fuck 
it, just shut up and do me. 
Gracelette 



Yann Tiersen & Sharon Wright 



Yann Tiersen & Sharon Wright 
(lei d'Ailleurs) 

The sparse, maudlin songs of singer- 
songwriter Shannon Wright are given 
a subtle lift by Yann Tiersen (best known for 
soundtracking Amelie and Goodbye Lenin) 
in this offbeat collaboration. Tiersen's piano, 
violin and accordion motifs - part gypsy-folk, 
part pocket-classical - add delicate, poignant 
curlicues to Wright's stark songs. 

At its best, the record has a melancholy 
beauty, as on ' Dragon Fly' and the mournful 
'Something To Live For'. Less assured are 
the moments where Wright puts on her 
blustery rock voice and Tiersen sounds like 
he doesn't know where to go with it. The 
flipside of this is the strong ballad 'Ways 
To Make You See', in which Tiersen's 
strident piano is a perfect foil for Wright's 
bluesy moan. 

Both come out of this looking good: 
Tiersen with his cyclical romanticisms; and 
Wright with her admirable ability to make 
the words "Farewell, little sparrow" sound 
tragic, rather than twee. 
Robin Wilks 
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Scout Niblett 

Kidnapped By Neptune (Too Pure) 

This here, since you ask, is my wool. Multicoloured. 
And this over here is my cardboard. Round, circular, 
hole in the middle - anticipant, agog: the brink 
of creation. I'm making pompoms today, for La 
Niblett, Our Lady Of Oakland via Nottingham; our 
gallant provoker of blues-encroached vocals and 
Kidnapped By Neptune, her strident new album. 

It's a crafty premise, no question: such 
exploitation of deceptive simplicity in a bid to 
weave vivid, intricate spheres of ingenuity and 
cute pursuit. This is cunning art, it buds little by 
little, naively fashioned from vintage diversions; 
and shrewdly hewn on repetition. 

I am hoping that Scout will approve of my 
pompoms. She wants them - 1 know it, 'cause she 



drawls it aloud on her languid baseball-shoe shuffle 
of the same name. It's a plea for said globes, and, 
by extension, a cheerleader - someone, perchance, 
to validate her parade. She won't want for offers. 
She's barking, remarkable. Niblett wallops her 
drums like a wayward machine; sings like angels, 
Elmo, Bjork, babies, kittens, Cat Power, wolverines. 

She thrives and unravels all over this - imparts 
a stark clatter of languid bars and garage guitars 
and biscuit-tin drumming and star-gargled chorales 
('Kidnapped By Neptune'); conducts a pedestrian 
pageant of trailer-park gospel ('Safety Pants'). 

Produced by alt overlord Steve Albini and 
impinged by the hurtling sticks and riffs of Jason 
Kourkounis and Chris Saligoe, Neptune is a stirring, 
faux-coiff ured medley of wigged-up love-ins and 
loved-up wigouts. 



If Scout Niblett's songs were a comic strip they'd 
be Peanuts: shy, wry, philosophical, self-obsessed, 
childlike - quaint, bare endeavours whose simple 
wiles belie acute wit and poignant style. There's 
even the odd Schroeder piano solo in here (on 
the neo-classical cabaret canticle This City'). 

It conjures echoes of Niblett's erstwhile crush 
on the blanket-struck sky-aligned nature boy 
'Linus' (from her 'I Conjure' venture). Indeed, she 
reinforces her earlier ardour on the aforementioned 
'Pompom' mantra -wherein she soothingly avows 
that, "Everyone should have someone to spell their 
name out" -as once she did to Linus van Pelt 
- in her ode to a boy with wide eyes and a fuzzy 
blanket. As once, I hope, she'll do to me. 

After the pompoms, I'll make blankets too. 
I have the drive. And the eyes. And the wool. 



Twinkle 



Twinkie (Avebury) 

Folk say UK rock sucks. (Look around you, at 
the front pages of the establishment music 
press with all their trad Britrock bands. Can 
you blame folk?) 

Here's one good reason why folk are 
wrong: Twinkie, from Derby - ramshackle, 
elastic guitar riffs that stretch towards 
forever, starting somewhere near the 
downward determination of Yanks like 
Drive Like Jehu and ending in a shadow 
of feedb ack that echoes both late Eighties 
Sonic Youth and Huggy Bear's wayward 
determination. Voices yell, with a sudden 
hatred. Guitars distort, with fierce agression 
and subtle humour. 

There's a sense of mischief and malice 
here: haunting male and female voices wind 
their way in and out of each other and the 
blissed-out guitars. Sometimes, Twinkie 
recall prime Prolapse ('Mondoming'); other 
times, Northwest pra nksters Gunsharp'ners 
(ace single 'Crime'). Mostly, Twinkie sound 
like themselves. 
Everett True 



DJ-Kicks Mixed By The Glimmers (! K7) 

The Glimmers] Pfft! Back cover? They look 
grumpy. Dirty. Tired as hell. One like David 
Baddiel after a particularly hard weekend 
on the town. The other's probably a suicide 
bomber. Balding, anyway. Same diff. Front 
cover? I can't tell if it's blood or mud splashed 
on the wall. No matter. They turn me on. 

Facts: Belgian duo. Been around the 
houses. Four previous comps called Eskimo 
with mission statements like: "The future is 
present in the past. The past presents the 
future." Play insanely enjoyable pop-dance 
that's somewhere between post-punk 
inferno, Arthur Baker disco and pilled-up 
electrohouse that should soundtrack 
warehouse sweatboxes and shivering 
night buses home. 

Don't dig this cos of its so-called 
eclecticism (that annoying sobriquet that 
transforms everyone i nto dilettante spods): 
dig it cos The Glimmers' lust for the moment 
spins that into something cogent, something 
so bright it burns your eyes. Get down. 
Chris Ballard 




Saul Williams 

Saul Williams (Wichita) 

"Hip hop is lying on the side of the road half dead to itself, blood scrawled 
over its mangled flesh like jazz. . . " Shhh. Listen up. People that positively 
identify themselves as 'poets' tend to make me bite my cheeks and spit 
blood. Too many bad experiences with Bishop/Blake/Plath/Pound obsessives 
that massively misread emotional engagement while fundamentally failing 
to comprehend the beauty of the form. Whatever. It's my problem. But Saul 
Williams is a poet who makes me smile. 

If there's anything you can dare ask of pop, it's an attempt to engage with 
what's happening right here right now, reference points shooting out like 
rhizomes. Analogously, the sheer calculated myopic exclusionary brief of 
Britrock recalls a rights-for-whites knees-up scrawling missives to The Daily 
Mail about the evil of asylum seekers. At its sharpest, like the giggly fresh, 
Bad Brains-sampling growl of 'Telegraph', this recalls the genuine thrust and 
power of The Last Poets or Public Enemy. 'Grippo' spins on a Wire-taut post- 
punk riff as the staccato rapping gleefully sucks you into its slovenly pace. 
'Black Stacey' is the undoubted highlight: as irresistibly attractive as someone 
emerging from nowhere and flattening you with how sharply intelligent they 
are. It fuses sumptuous skanking minimalism with a vision of a childhood 
humping pillows and failing to ask his dream girl for a date. 'African Student 
Movement' reels off shibboleths that burn cochlea deep, while stunning 
with distorted tinnitus-dancehall a la Kevin Martin. This is serious music, 
it's also seriously absorbing. Shhh. Listen in. 
Chris Ballard 
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mental machine music 

Words: Alex Macpherson 
Illustration: Lady Lucy 




Vitalic 

OK Cowboy (Pias) 

"This is a story about control. . . " 

Control amid chaos: the world implodes on this 
album, but there's a mastermind behind the mangled 
mess of concrete and metal. Control over you: even 
as everything crashes and burns, your feet are moving, 
legs swaying, heart racing, brain pounding in exactly the 
way he wants. Vitalic's an evil genius, a Bond bad guy 
with tectonic-powered sound as his secret weapon, 
and his is the alternate universe where those virtuoso 
manipulators and their grandiose, fearless plans for 
domination beat common sleazy schmucks every 
single time. 

Born Pascal Arbez in rural Ukraine before gravitating 
to Germany after the fall of the Berlin Wall, he fits the 
mould impressively. Impassive, deadpan, KGB-cool: 
even as Vitalic works dancefloors to a frenzy he gives 
nothing away. After an astounding set at London's 
The End in January, the crowd chanted his name with 
a devotional fervour- "VEE-TAH-LEEQUE! VEE-TAH- 
LEEQUE ! " - yet his facial muscles barely twitched. 
Inhuman, or superhuman? Whichever, he's been doing 
it since 2001 , when the monstrous la Rock 01 ' was 
first unleashed on clubs across Europe: a series of EPs 
followed under various monikers (check out Dima, 
Hustler Pornstar and The Silures after you've recovered 
from the Vitalic assault), alerting us one by one to 
Arbez'smasterplan. 

OK Cowboy strips away excess without mercy: 
no note is extended more than it needs to be, no 
rhythm is more complex than what it takes to replace 
your heartbeat. Its ruthlessness is overwhelming, all- 
encompassing: it drives you wild, trying to lose yourself 



in somethingso monolithic, like pressing your feverish 
face against cold, cold steel. The synths are hard-wired 
into every nerve ending and synapse, crawling over every 
inch of your skin; your entire physical being pleading 
for the buzz to continue for as long as you can take it, 
forever. The break in 'My Friend Dario', for example: 
spun out for an almost unbearable length of time, 
monster guitar riff frenetically attempting to pummel 

A Bond bad guy with 
tectonic-powered sound 
as his secret weapon 

its way through the gap, the moment when the 
beat drops back in becoming the only thing of any 
importance in the entire world - and when it does, 
when the fever pitch of tension immediately 
metamorphoses into ecstasy and euphoria, it's the 
most ridiculously glorious physical sensation you'll 
find outside of a good fuck. 

At times it's so clean it hurts (the opening bars of 
'Poney Part 1 '); at others, it sounds like an industrial- 
strength Hoover self-destructing, or possibly coming 
to life ('Newman'). OK Cowboy is the only album I own 
that can overpower the Central Line, London's loudest 
underground route: at times, it sounds exactly like the 
Central Line. Sometimes, Vitalic's even playful: check 
the cute spiralling organ melody on 'Wooo', or the 
French folk tune fed through a food mixer on 'Trahison'. 
This only barely conceals the underlying malevolence: 
the omnipresent sounds of machines going mental, the 
deliberate malfunction executed with force and finesse. 

You are not in control. This will eviscerate you. 



Quit Your Dayjob 

Quit Your Dayjob (Bad Taste) 

You wake up on the beach one morning, your pointy leather shoes stuck in 
a sand dune and there's a bottle of Swedish lager nested in your oversized 
quiff from the night before. You have just been hit on the head by a coconut. 
Suddenly, through the thick blackness of your sunglasses you notice a 20- 
metre electro-wave rushing towards the shore, threatening to drown you and 
that gang of Berlin electrobillies nearby. So what do you do? Grab the stupid 
coconut, straighten your leather jacket and let the Tsunami land you smack in 
the middle of the pub. Now if only you had any utensils to help you crack the 
damn furry brown fruit! Few bands, Swedish or otherwise, could sound so 
convincing making threats at a coconut, especially after a few beers. But 
Quit Your Dayjob sound as jovially scary as that guy in the IKEA ads who 
used to show reluctant consumers photos of their loved ones strapped to 
cheap furniture in big empty fields. Let the freaks out at your peril ! 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Nevermind - Glitterhouse Is 20 
(Glitterhouse) 

Not many labels that started their business in 
the Eighties survive to this day, and even less 
of them are still important to as many artists 
and as many fans. What began as a fanzine- 
turned-mailorder service became one of 
the biggest promoters for the Seattle scene 
situated around Sub Pop. When that deal 
broke, Glitterhouse turned to a genre 
that will over the years become something 
like the modern rock's lost older brother 
-Americana. The Walkabouts, Nadineand 
Wagon; Wagon opened the door for 1 6 
Horsepower, Willard Grant Conspiracy, Knife 
In The Water, Hugo Race and many others 



whose path does not necessary follow the 
dust Cash and Guthrie left behind them. 

The first two discs cover the current while 
the third disc features classics; not the most 
obvious ones, but the ones left aside unfairly. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 



Optimo Present: Psyche Out (Eskimo) 

Quite clearly the best club I've never been to, 
Optimo's bright pink and cyan blue package 
holds a much more colourful collection 
than the two-colour Nineties-style design 
suggests. Hell, this thing should be bedecked 
with the kind of cover art last seen on 
Hawkwind's Warrior On The Edge Of Time, 
with the back cover Throbbing Gristle cut- 
ups. Forthis compilation contains not only 
the mighty 'Wind, but also Chris and Cosey, 
and all manner of weird shit that makes 
a kosmische lady like myself pulstatingly 
happy. There's electro, there's intensely 
fucked techno, there's The Silver Apples. 
God help us, there is even trance. 

Is this what people get up to in Glasgow 
on the weekends? Take me there. 
Frances May Morgan 



Red Bridge (Rise) 

As yet unreleased in the UK, this compilation 
from intriguing Dublin label, Rise, is a lovely 
artefact: all soft, grainy paper and rich b/w 
photography. Inside, 1 6 bands I've never 
heard of (and one I have: the superb Rollers/ 
Sparkers); a snapshot of a city I barely know. 

Betamax Format start proceedings with 
a tense, wibbling scuttle of a track, followed 
by the accomplished Northstation (whose 
2004 album, Bears, is a sprawling, organic 
creature still refusing to get off my stereo). 
They like their sparse soundscapes, these 
Dublin people, and their distant dub, as Bird 
On Wire and The Last Sound show. Sampled 
bells by Lakker; some Slint-like goings on 
from Maersk. Eerie, elegant mbira from 
Fancygoods, redolent of Victor Gama's 
Pangeia Instrumentos. Twitchy, clanging 
electronica by Herv, a nd the aforementioned 
Rollers/Sparkers sped up joy-chant-lunacy. 

My favourite is a band called e+s=b, 
about whom little seems to be known. Their 
track's called 'Milkshake', and it sounds like, 
well, a rudimentary live motorik recorded a 
someone's practice room. But it's one of the 
best rudimentary live motoriks I've heard in 
a long time. They've got the speed, the drum- 
fills, the swooshes of guitar, the organ sound 
and the momentum down just right, and it's 
a blast. Like Edinburgh's Benbecula Records, 
Rise are another good reason to go looking 
far away from London for your experimental 
rock and electronica kicks. 
Frances May Morgan 



Super Furry Animals Under 
The Influence (DMC) 

If we ignore the worth of actually buying 
this for a minute, boy is it interesting. 

A useful academic toy for those who 
think they may just be the best band of their 
generation, each Furry has chosen three 
tracks that, surprisingly, provide a fair sketch 
of their eclectic influence. You can hear 
echoes of almost all of these songs in SFA's 
own output. Most of it you already knew they 
sounded like (Beach Boys, ELO, Joey Beltram, 
Gorky's, Sly And The Family Stone), some is 
on that long list of stuff to find (Meic Stevens, 
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to el and back 

Words: Stephen Pastel 




Ennio Morricone 

Morricone Kill/Morricone High 
Pierro Piccioni 

The Seduction Of Pierro Piccioni 
Edda Dell'Orso 

Dream Within A Dream (all el/Cherry Red) 

"If you're thinking of rowing a boat across a river, 
better not to set off than jack it in halfway across. " 

Mike Alway of el is enthusiastically expounding 
his tenacious idealism down the telephone on 
an otherwise calm Sunday afternoon. Actually, 
I thought we might have lost Alway back there in 
the water, but there's a happy ending, and this is it; 
after more than a decade of non-releases, Alway's 
fantastically personalised imprint, el is once again 
issuing music. Not only that, but Alway must have 
one of the best rosters around - Morricone, The 
Ventures, Gabor Szabo. At a time when reissues 
can seem like 'new' new releases, this might make 
Alway seem like a bandwagon jumper. Not so. 

In the Eighties when Alway was trying to get 
Cherry Red up to speed with the fast-changing 
landscape of the post-punk era, and signing Felt, 
Marine Girls and The Monochrome Set, he was 
also instigating reissues by Can, Neu ! and The 
Misunderstood, anticipating a new audience 
who wanted to dig deep and make connections 
between the contemporary groups they were 
listening to, and their roots. 

I remember feeling slightly confused by a seven- 
inch by The Misunderstood -was this a wild new 



group, or what exactly? It wasn't presented as 
a historical artefact but as something alive. All 
these years later, I find myself captivated by the 
innocence and brilliance of el's Italian series. This 
is how to buy Morricone; not weighed down 
withthe pomp of him being one of the greatest 
20th Century composers, or all kitsched up for 
a slow death in the vacuous world of loungecore. 

This music needs to feel dangerous and dark 
and murky, and el is getting it all right; excellent 
sequencing and sound, one photo, one font, some 
text, not too much. Morricone is alive and so is his 
music; el respects this. Thank you for not putting 
it into an annotated box set, like an over-elaborate 
gravestone. Thanks for not killing the moment. 

What's actually new for Morricone fans with, 
say, 1 00 of the maestro's albums, though? Why 
should you buy into this rather than make your own 
compilations? When Alway put in his licensing 
request to the Italian companies which control 
Morricone's work, they sent through the requested 
album and a 'shadow' album too. So on Morricone 
Kill, for instance, Alway has been able to choose 
an alternate and superior take of the main title to 
'II Mio Nome E Nessune' (My Name is Nobody). 

This new version goes straight to the heart of 
why Morricone is always amazing; recorded in 
1 973 with Morricone's great team of musicians, 
and Bruno Nicolai directing the orchestra, the 
gorgeous, uplifting melody line is cut with all kinds 
of undertow, wah wah, weird vocal and counter. 
I love the kind of amateur luck that Alway's been 
having with his Italian series; it's always keeping 
this music fresh, and allowing Alway to see himself 




as producer, which he is really. I ask Alway about 
Edda Dell'Orso, Morricone's 'female voice' - is this 
the first time her vocal performances have been 
compiled and issued under her own name? 
"I approached this project as if that was the case. 
I, erm, don't know actually" . Whoah, suck on that 
one, Mojol Not that Alway is an idiot savant; it's 
a coherent strategy to maximise the impact of the 
music on Alway, and by turn the listener. 

Alway considers Piccioni a better composer 
than Morricone. I don't agree, but Alway's Piccioni 
collection shows off his styles well; like Morricone, 
he comes with a very European perspective on 
jazz, and the melodies are always excellent, and 
the orchestration odd and winning; this is a very 
futuristic psychedelia which will probably always be 
potent. As well as the Italian series, Alway is digging 
into Sixties west-coast orch pop and turning up 
gems like Gary McFarland's/\/r?er/ca The Beautiful, 
one of Bill Wells' favourite albums. Alway now has 
around 1 00 licensing requests under consideration; 
everything from Krzystztof Komeda to the King's 
Singers. He's the man for them all, undimmed and 
spectacular. That's what makes el so great. 



Dennis Wilson and Rumbo) and some 
makes sense but is unexpected (MC5, Bizet). 
It all works rather nicely and, with Gruff's 
solo album, should provide people with an 
opportunity to reassess this peculiar band. 
Jim Cassius 



Von Iva (Cochon) 

This is dance music. Four San Francisco 

females discover James Brown and the Sixties 

belatedly via the staccato New 

Wave rhythms of Yeah Yeah Yeahs and Glass 

Candy. Fire belches. Disco lights flash. Lips 

curl, un-cool and grinding their rears 

like The Fabulous Stains. Half these six songs 

sound in thrall to some of Von Iva's past in 



7 Year Bitch and Clone: the other is like 
distant Gossip fury given a new sheen. Von 
Iva is trebly, scornful like Joan Jett, nasty. 
Graham Wiveney 



Wednesday 13 



Transylvania 9021 0: Songs Of Death, 
Dying And The Dead (Roadrunner) 

With Joey Jordison again donning his kabuki 
mask for Slipknot, The Murder Dolls have 
been put on hold after making a brief, suitably 
claret-coloured splash in the charts. Not that 
it's made much difference to Wednesday 
1 3, he's put together another project that 
is a cross between The Murder Dolls and 
Frankenstein Drag Queens From Planet 13. 
No surprises there, then. Or, indeed, in the 



The Slits 

Live At The Gibus Club (Castle) 

Fans of anarchic, high-spirited, female-led punk rock - the real stuff that older 
men in The Clash and Sex Pistols could only dream of emulating - should first 
pick up ALL of The Slits' recordings, starting with their brilliant Dennis Bovell- 
produced dub/punk/proto-Riot Grrrl masterpiece, the 1 979 debut album Cut 
For a taste of their raw live pandemonium and basic recordings you can hardly 
do better than to track down the Rough Trade 'bootleg' album, the recording 
of which predated Cut but appeared after. There was a proper live bootleg 
called Typical Girls Don't Pay More Than. . . , recorded around the time (1 980) 
The Slits had turned into one of the most thrilling, spontaneous live bands it's 
ever been my privilege to witness. Return Of The Giant Slits is no slouch, 
either: full of the spacious dub rhythms that protege Neneh Cherry used to 
such effect. And you may care to check out the legendary Peel Sessions. . . 

So. Now you've schooled yourself in some of the fine music surrounding 
1977 UK punk's finest band, bar none... you should check this out. Recorded 
live in Paris, January 1978, it shows that The Slits -even now, especially now - 
sounded like no one else: furious, sarcastic, screechy, always on the verge of 
breaking down, random covers (the Velvets' 'Femme Fatale') thrown in, 
breathless encores, a palpable feeling of excitement (" Fuck off you shit-arse 
bouncer -what are you doing up here anyway? Fuck off. Go back to the bar 
and have a wank"), even the greatest punk rock song lost in the mists of times 
('Enemy NumeroUno')... it's all here and more, 12 genius blasts of untamed, 
in-yr-face teen girl power courtesy of Ari, Viv, Tessa and Palm Olive. 
Everett True 



song titles: 'Buried By Christmas', 'Rot For 
Me' and 'House By The Cemetery' could 
easily have been half-inched from a Rob 
Zombie effort and the ghoulish lyrics 
reference all the usual schlocky B-movies 
and TV shows. The most surprising thing 
on offer here is 'Elect Death For President' 
which is almost (rea/shock horror) political 
in content: ". . . Put your faith in a shallow 
grave today. "Undemanding, homicidal fun. 
Essi Berelian 



Weird War 



Illuminated By The Light (Drag City) 

Ian Svenonius' Weird War are palimpsests of 
primordial rock 'n' roll soul music. Attacking 
their subject matter with an academic's 
vigour, they distil cornerstones of some 
import into a heavy brew of proselytising 
fury. If the previous LP pummelled away 
in a rather more streamlined fashion, this 
here sees them kick around entire back 
catalogues of pop heritage. 

Their t hirst for digging deep is strikingly 
apparent from the opening three tracks 
alone. Glam rock ('Illuminated') and Nirvana 
doing 'Love Buzz' ('Mental Poisoning') 
get a look in, as does the theme to the 
Blaxploitation GhostbusterswWh 'Girls 
Like That'. It then settles into more of what 
we expected, but what's lost in invigoration 
is more than made up for in the jamming 
together of clarity. 
Stewart Gardiner 



The Yamasuki Singers 



Les Monde Fabuleux Des Yamasuki 
(Finders Keepers) 

Imagine the bloke from BanzaiyeW'mq 
introductions over the Franco-Japanese 
equivalent of the Langley Schools Music 
Project, only with a late Sixties Eurovision 
Song Contest psychedelic flavour. No. . . 
wait. . .where are you going? Ah, fuck ya. 



On one level, this is woefully patronising, 
cross-cultural bubblegum pop, devised 
and recorded in 1 97 1 by two French 
pop composers determined to bridge the 
European/Asian gap through some cheesy 
and funky pop sounds: holiday camp rock 
that you can imagine a generation of 
Christians with shoulder-length hair 
singing along to. On another, it's absolute 
fucking genius-there are levels of elation, 
innocence and tunefulness here that lesser 
artists have spent decades trying to emulate. 
The insanely joyful African (yes!) beats of 
'Aieaoa' even surfaced 20 yea rs later, as 
Bananarama's debut recording. 

Music that has transcended its origins 
to become both an ironic and avant-garde 
icon, this is a special album indeed. 
Everett True 



The Zincs 



Dimmer (Thrill Jockey) 

You sit and daydream. The rainfall is in flux 
between a light pitter-patter and heavy 
lashings down. But you're inside, looking out 
of the window through the grey afternoon. 
You watch the rain and think of a Ray 
Bradbury short story you've recently read 
at school. There's something comforting in 
your being inside and outside at the same 
time. Imaginings fall in with the rain, but 
you 're really rather comfortable in here. 
The space of these moments doesn't allow 
room for musical accompaniments. Maybe 
you almost put on Portishead's first album, 
but decide against it at the final moment. 
Too intrusive, or maybe you never thought 
of doing anything like that in the first place. 

Later, you would have considered 
Lambchop, or the new Teenage Fanclub 
album, or perhaps even this, by The Zincs. 
They would somehow all fit, and maybe 
they will someday. 
Stewart Gardiner 
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le city and reconvening with tales of mad-fast MCs an< 
lectro, of scenic techno, and mental saxophonists, and giant dub 
Dundsystems that give off an actual breeze from the bass. The 
continuum that music can provide keeps us walking over the same 
pavements every day, sitting at the same desk # drinking and smokin 
the same drugs. Me and mine all like Pref use for these same reason 
it can't always about having the sexiest beat the thunkingest bass 
the clubbiest thumper. That shit can be fun, sure, but that shit's not 
all what keeps us going: not really. Give us some weird shit, please. 
Make us fucking think again, or we all benumb. Which is why we 
here to bitchslap with the ruler, thwack a bit of awareness into your 
dumb ass" - Melissa Bradshaw, Plan B 

To qualify for this offer, please mention PB05 with your cheque, 
the Paypal comments box. 
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pukes, shoots and leaves 



Interview: Everett True 
Photography: Lance Bangs 



After 1 5 years spent documenting the American independent music 
scene, filmmaker Lance Bangs spills his guts 



I first heard about him as, " Hey did you hear Corin 
Tucker is married to that cameraman who threw up 
in the movie of Jackass?" Didn't think anything of it. 
Riot Grrrls are allowed to have a sense of humour. 
Jesus. It was more surprising I hadn't encountered 
Lance earlier- hanging out with Kurt, Courtney and 
Michael in Athens, Georgia; filming Pavement for 
their 2002 Slow Century DVD; up close and personal 
with Yeah Yeah Yeahsfor last year's live Tell Me 
What Rockers Swallow DVD; trailing smug-ass 
comedian David Cross across southern USA in 
2003's Let America Laugh; shooting seen and 
unseen Super 8 footage and videos for Sonic Youth, 
Mercury Rev, My Bloody Valentine, Elliott Smith. 

Then there's his work with regular collaborator 
Spike Jonze on Being John Malkovich and Jackass; 
and the DVD Bangs compiled forthe recent Nirvana 
box set With The Lights Out. . . 

Lance showed up my house in Brighton 
unexpectedly last year, with a camera crew in 
tow: affable, younger than I suspected, hyper- 
enthusiastic about music. He was on his way to film 
Fatboy Slim, but wanted to pick up the entire run of 
Careless Talk Costs Lives as he was in town. Sure, he 
knew about it. 

Recently, I was in Portland, Oregon, so I thought 
I'd repay the favour, interview the man amid the 
debris of videos and film reels littering his basement. 

off the leash 

"I started making films on Super 8 in the early 
Eighties when I was a pre-teenager in Montgomery, 
Alabama. At the time, you could still get Super 8 film 
at a lot of drugstores and grocery stores. It was small, 
pocket-sized and easy to shoplift. The film stock was 
the more expensive half of it: the processing was 
really cheap, a dollar or two. I was leaving home 
a lot; go spend a night at a Laundromat or gas 
station bathroom, write in the journal and later 
on do a tape recording of what I'd written. 

"They were the only places that were well-lit and 
warm and open 24 hours; you could go in and lock 
the door behind you, without people coming after 
you. I was worried that I was going to disappearand 
not survive. My dad was in the air force, so when I 
was 11, 1 2 we moved up to New Jersey, to different 
suburbs in economically depressed areas. I'd take 
public transportation to urban areas like Philadelphia 
or New York or Atlantic City - and film places there, 
with the voiceover narration. 

"The thing that made me realise it was possible 
to escape was when we had a dog that ran away. 
First, I was sneaking out and riding my bike around 
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because I thought that maybe I could find it, and 
I discovered there were all these places that were 
safe to go to, away from home. So I started filming 
all these dogs that were wandering the streets at 
night. I started a longer film called Dognapping, 
setting dogs free, assigning them to places where 
they wouldn't be mistreated. 

"Through high school I started taking a Super 8 
camera to shows - Mudhoney, Jesus And Mary 
Chain, New Order. Once I hit my mid-teens in 
'88-'89 and got access to a car, I started going up 
to New York City - there was this scene round 
Tompkins Square Park on Avenues A, B and C, 
where there were a lot of abandoned housing 
projects that people were taking over. There was 
a police riot in the summer of '89 where the police 
put black tape over their badges and marched 
through the park, attacking people with batons. 
I got into bands like Public Enemy that seemed 
to capture the volatile times. 

" I was doing a lot of political stuff in high school, 
working for organisations. Greenpeace made me 
do one of the tables at an REM show in Philadelphia, 
and so I met the band and met Michael Stipe, and 
he recognised that I maybe needed help. He had 
an organisation called C 1 00 Film Corp that was 
a non-profit company to give out grants to young 
filmmakers or make public service announcements. 
They started setting me up to make more films, 
so I moved down to Athens, Georgia. 

" REM hired me to project behind them 
when they played live, or if they needed a little 
documentary. I showed personal Super 8 films 
in Athens at Flicker, once a month at the 40 Watt 
Club. I filmed other teenagers who I related to, who 
were out late at night, cruising around gas stations 
and restrooms and empty supermarket parking 
lots: usually no acting or dialogue or people talking. 
Bands like Mercury Rev and My Bloody Valentine 
saw them and had me make little films to play 
behind them." 

nojamecono 

"In 1993, Mercury Rev were embezzling as much 
money as they could out of the label, knowing 
they hated each other and were going to break up 
soon. They hired me to shoot Super 8 and 60mm 
footage of their Lollapalooza tour, and I went up to 
Buffalo, really excited. These guys had ridiculous 
tour buses and were buying outrageous amounts of 
stuff in grocery stores. I didn't figure it out until one 
of them was nice enough to tell me they were never 
going to process any of the footage. 



"Butl got to meet other bands I related to more 
- Dinosaur Jr, My Bloody Valentine, Slint, Rodan, 
Pavement, Superchunk. There was a lot of goodwill 
around REM, so having made things for them was 
like an endorsement. There was a show out at The 
Gorge, where this band from Portland, Hazel played. 
After the grossness of being around Front 242 and 
Alice In Chains, it was a relief to find a band that 
cared about each other. Another Northwest band, 
Kill Sybil, which Patti [Schemel, also Hole] was 
drumming for, was playing the side stage. So 
I started travelling between Portland and Athens. 

"I'd tagged along with Sonic Youth, and Spike 
Jonze was putting together a video for them in 
1 995, and asked to see all the live footage. He cut 
it together for a video for 'Diamond Sea'. After that, 
he brought me up to Los Angeles to either shoot on 
music videos that he'd direct or document things he 
was working on. Sonic Youth was tremendous to 
work with. You felt nervous because of their art 
background; that they would respond to something 
you did was really encouraging. " 

get off the stage 

"I started getting approached by labels for music 
videos. I was more comfortable hanging out with a 
band, but there's a more traditional approach like, 
'Here's a song from this band you don't know and 
here's a large amount of money to make something 
for it which should be done on a lit stage in Los 
Angeles'. I tried that a couple of times, random 
videos for bands like 60ft Dolls ['Stay'], but I don't 
know if that was my strong point. It was strange 
to me how much money was floating around, 
spending as much on one promo video as bands 
you love struggle to make in a year. 

"I'd never gone to film school so it was fun 
to learn how to light things and properly direct 
someone: Spike was always really nurturing, 
showing how things could be done. At that point 
I was eager to please people. I acquired the ability to 
say no from him, and that reinvigorated me to make 
more personal films. I went back to Montgomery, 
consciously going out at night and looking for stray 
dogs. In Montgomery there's a large series of paved 
waterways that connect all the different housing 
developments, run-off drainage ditches in case 
there's flash flooding, and you can travel through 
most of town on your bicycle - and a lot of 
animals use it too - to avoid the streets and not 
be seen by adults or police. I was also trying to 
tour with bands as much as I could, just to see 
more of the country. 




'I hadn't been around a whole lot of m 
energy of shirtless guys being funny and a little 
bit gross and juvenile. It's enjoyable to go do 
dumb things for a while' 
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lance bangs 



"I'd been a huge fan of Nirvana and seen them 
several times. Kurt and Courtney came through 
Athens in the fall of 1 993, and stayed for a day or 
so with Michael before they went on to Birmingham, 
Alabama. There was talk of the two bands doing 
a co-headline tour, around Monster, so I got a stack 
of films together to give to Kurt. I was working at 
a theatre, April '94, when I started getting calls, 
saying something had happened up to him 
in Seattle... 

"Pavement were playing Athens that night, 
and it turned into this really overwhelming and 
devastating thing. I ended up shooting a lot of 
footage [which ended up on Slow Century] as a way 
of dealing with the shock. And I started Lollapalooza 
anyway, even though it was really weird because 
Nirvana weren't going to be on it and Smashing 
Pumpkins were, which was abysmally wrong. Plus, 
I'd been hired by The Verve's manager to film them 
during the tour, but the band were completely 
fucked up -they'd clearly planned on doing tons 
of drugs and weren't comfortable with a camera 
shooting them doing coke and fighting and fucking 
girls or whatever it was they were doing. 

"I got asked to stop filming pretty early on and 
found myself stranded in San Francisco with all this 
equipment, so I went back up to Portland. 



looking for some sort of continuation, so it was really 
intense, with interesting energy from the kids. At 
some point after that, I got these random phone 
calls, very secretive: someone had tracked me 
down, they were from a management company, 
and they wanted to see if I was available to go 
in a recording studio with Hole but I couldn't tell 
anyone that they were recording or where it was 
happening. I had to sign all these confidentiality 
papers. It was really bizarre. They were being so 
absurdly secretive. 

" Hole had a ton of money to document their 
recording sessions so I had to live in Los Angeles 
for months at a time. I had a great experience with 
Courtney. When she's at her best and she's brilliant 
and funny and says insightful, shocking, fucked up 
things and challenges people, it's great to watch 
that spirit and mental acuity. I'm certainly aware of 
people who have been atrociously on the wrong end 
of things she's capable of, but she never lashed out 
at me like that. 

"It ended up funding my relationship with Corin 
to a certain extent. I had the money to pay rent in 
Athens and Portland and work on personal films, 
because there were a lot of times when nothing was 
happening. Things kept getting extended. Then we 



these friends who were writers for Big Brother 
that was this weird, fucked up, smart thing, set up 
within the culture but a little bit weirder and smarter. 
Johnny Knoxville was one of the writers at the 
magazine, really brightguy, almost with a Hunter 
S Thompson gonzo approach, not just deliberately 
shocking but genuinely subversive and smart and 
charming. He'd done this home demonstration of 
testing self-defence items on himself like shooting 
himself with a gun in a bulletproof vest, and pepper 
spray and all that. You could tell he was a really 
charismatic, enjoyable presence on camera. The 
show grew out of that tape. Spike would send me 
down to do footage. 

" Maybe because of going through the indie 
rock, K Records background, I hadn't been around 
a whole lot of male energy of shirtless guys being 
funny and a little bit gross and juvenile. It's enjoyable 
to go do dumb things for a while. I was worried 
when I'd shoot that stuff I would get hazed or 
initiated, but they were really cool and respectful. 

"When the time came to do the movie they 
weren't sure it was going to work as a feature film 
- would anyone want to watch 90 minutes of this 
without any sort of narrative set up - so Spike had 
the idea that I should shoot documentary footage. 

Is there any sort of testing process? Do you need 

to get any permits? What happens when the 




'It was strange to me how much money was floating 
around, spending as much on one promo video as bands 
you love struggle to make in a year' 



"Round this time, I'd be making these usually 
awkward films for major labels and taking the 
leftover filmstock and use it to make no-budget 
promos for people like Lois. I was always shocked 
that more music video makers weren't doing that. It 
seems like an obvious thing: if you're a fan of music 
and getting this money to do some ridiculous video 
for Everclear, why aren't you going out and helping 
Velocity Girl or some band you're friends with?" 

the romantic lead 

"I'd seen Sleater-Kinney in the spring of '96, when 
they'd played a show in Athens for Call The Doctor 
and I was one of three people there. I saw them in 
New York in September as well, but neither time 
got to greet Corin. I knew she and Carrie were 
writing Dig Me Out together in Lois' basement in 
Olympia, and I really wanted to document that 
process. So I sent out a bunch of personal films 
- they weren't comfortable with that, but I ended 
up dating Corin. Now I had even more reason 
to spend time in Portland. 

"Awhile before, Dave Grohl had brought me 
out to shoot Foo Fighters, although we never did 
a proper video -he had me go do handclaps and 
percussion on the second record, The Colour And 
The Shape. Initially, Pat was in the band and a lot of 
people going out to the shows were Nirvana fans 
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had to go down to New York. . .It was this really 
enjoyable lifestyle of staying in Los Angeles, which 
is sunny and nice, and then going to New York, 
which is always great. There's tons of footage from 
that that's never seen the light of day. 

" Maybe the trust I earned from both Dave's 
side and Courtney's side might have led to me 
working on the Nirvana box set. There was a lot 
of that that was kept close to the chest. The idea 
was that management wanted to put everything 
together, without going through too many hoops, 
and then go to the label and say, 'Here it is. Can 
you have it out in three months, or no?' -which is 
probably the only way that could have been done. " 

shooting them shooting themselves 

" Spike brought me out to document the making 
of Being John Malkovich in 1 998. Around the time 
of shooting, the DVD started happening and it 
became this new format -you could make a bunch 
of short films or documentaries or music videos, and 
for 1 5, 20 dollars people could see them. Before, it 
was hard to distribute experimental films or music 
films. Spike wanted me to film some weird short 
pieces thatwould exist within the world of the film 
itself, but not be a standard film promotional piece. 

"Jackass was around 1999. Through his 
background in skateboard culture, Spike had all 



cops show up? We started to do that at the 
beginning of 2000, and got to travel all over and 
go through all kinds of trouble, where it seemed like 
people would get crippled or possibly killed, when 
in fact they just ended up with concussion and a 
couple of cracked ribs. It is a rush when the police 
show up and you're in some part of Pennsylvania 
that's kind of rural, and they're really mad, and 
you're all going to end up in jail or can you talk your 
way out of it. . . ? That stuff is great. 

"Around that time, I was getting offered proper 
Hollywood studio film scripts to direct- like 
someone owns the rights to a video game and they 
want to turn it into a movie, so they want to find 
someone stylish, who's done music videos and pay 
them whatever the minimum rate is. But in reality, 
they're making all the choices. I didn't want to have 
my name on a film like that without having done my 
Dognapping first. It seems like it's almost impossible 
to have, 'Here's my Leaves Of Grass life's work, 
poetic narrative', cos they'll be like, 'Oh yeah, 
you're the guy who put out that shitty video game 
movie last year.' 

"Jackass was so fun and so great, but it was also 
sort of mortifying. They ended up putting me in the 
movie throwing up a couple of times, and it was 
like, 'God, it's going to be hard to get away with 
the artistic statement now.'" 
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An exhibition of Plan B photography, illustration and words 
inspired by independent music, art and culture 

Thursday 1 5 June - Friday 8 July 
9am-7pm 

Pearlfisher 

50 Brook Green 
London 
W6 7BJ 
www.pearlfisher.com 

For more information and details on how to order prints 
visitwww.planbmag.com/exhibitions-alsocheckhere 
for information on forthcoming Plan B events around 
the country 
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we're not in kansas any more 

Words: SF Said 



his own private idaho 

Words: Sophie Mayer 



Gregg Araki and Scott Heim on alien abduction and child 
abuse in Mysterious Skin 



Fragments of a life pieced back together in Tarnation 



Mysterious Skin is a beautiful, 
heartbreaking movie about how 
people get to be the way they are. It's 
a story about childhood and memory, 
damage and recovery, adapted by 
Gregg Araki from Scott Heim's novel. 

"This is the only book I've ever 
loved enough to make into a movie," 
says Araki (director of Nowhere and 
The Doom Generation). " It had 
a devastating emotional impact 
on me. It's such a poetic story, about 
something unthinkablydark." 

It follows two teenage misfits 
through the Eighties and early 
Nineties. Neil (Joseph Gordon-Levitt) 
is a rent-boy hustler who's had "A 

'There's a human 
side to all this' 

bottomless black hole for a heart" 
since his baseball coach made him 
have sex at the age of eight. Brian 
(Brady Corbet) is a shy, asexual 
geek who's convinced that aliens 
abducted him when he was a kid. 
His quest to understand what really 
happened to him is at the heart of 
the film. 

It's clear that this is a personal 
story for Scott Heim. He tells me it 
isn't strictly autobiographical, but 
that it draws on his experiences 
and those of people he knows. 

"I guess the abuse literature was 
something I'd always been interested 
in," he says. "And then I started 
getting interested in recovered 
memory. There's certainly a lot 
of thingsthat happened to me that 
I kind of half-remember. And I've 
caught myself having recurring 
dreams about things I can't explicitly 
remember from my past. " 

Some of Heim's family and friends 
believe they've had encounters with 
UFOs. The film doesn't discount 
such beliefs, but draws striking 
parallels between stories of alien 
abduction and those told by 
sexual-trauma survivors. 



"It's really interesting," says 
Araki, "that metaphor of physical 
violation, which UFO abductees 
always talk about - the probes, and 
thephysicalityof it- it just seems 
so deeply linked to what Mysterious 
Skin is about." 

There are things in this film 
as strange as David Lynch, and as 
upsetting as Boys Don't Cry. Yet it's 
never sensationalistic or exploitative. 
It has a clear, pure beauty, like 
the shimmering music that pulses 
through it, courtesy of Harold Budd 
and Robin Guthrie of the Cocteau 
Twins. That's why it stands out, 
even at a time when there's 
a spate of films about child abuse: 
Tarnation (reviewed opposite), 
LIE, The Woodsman. 

"I haven't always seen it dealt 
with in a truthful way," says Heim. 
" Movies like Mystic River have these 
really cliched, one-dimensional scenes 
of abuse in them - a boy in the 
basement, and the cellar door opens, 
and you see this shadowy figure 
coming down. I didn'twant 
anything like that. I certainly didn't 
want the experience to be seen 
as anything good, but there's 
a human side to all this." 

I can't pretend there's a happy 
ending here. But how often does 
a movie give you the sense that it 
might be possible to find insight and 
catharsis, even in the darkest places? 
Because that's what Mysterious Skin 
gave me. 

"Some people might walk 
out of it," says Heim, softly. "But 
I hope the majority of people see it 
for being truthful." 

Mysterious Skin closes the 19th 
London Lesbian and Gay Film Festival. 



A quarter of the way into Tarnation, director-star Jonathan Caouette 
looks into his video camera and says: "My own private Idaho." It's 
a hook for audiences trying to understand a film that defines its 
own genre. Let me pitch it to you like this: if Mike, River Phoenix's 
white-trash hustler in G us Van Sant's My Own Private Idaho, were 
to make a documentary about his life (after Scott Favour rescues him 
at the end), that film would be Tarnation. 

DIY queer cinema doyens Van Sant and John Cameron Mitchell 
executive-produced this self-staged docudrama about a Texas queer 
boy and his convinced-she's-Dolly-Parton's-younger-sister crazy 
momma. It's the bastard faggot son that American indie cinema 
has been wet-dreaming for years. 

Taking his cues and kicks from MTV, TV confessionals, B-movie 
madness, and American experimental idiosyncrasy from Andy Warhol 
through Gregg Araki, he punks them up and wears them on his iMovie 

The bastard faggot son that 
American indie cinema has been 
wet-dreaming for years 

sleeve. By far the most intimate of the current films redefining 
documentary, Tarnation takes its elliptical shape from the collision 
of home video and channel surfing, with a gorgeous soundtrack 
featuring Low, Iron & Wine and Mark Kozelek. 

It offers an alternate queer biography of America, exposing the 
negative space within Hollywood's Technicolor family follies. Caouette 
escapes Texas for New York, where he finds love. Yet when his 
boyfriend David makes a snow angel, he comments bitterly, "Looks 
like a nuclear angel", his camera transfixed by the dark shadows in 
the hollows. His film explodes the meaning of 'nuclear' family with 
a ferocity also found in Michelle Citron's Home Movies And Other 
Necessary Fictions, a devastating account of making Daughter Rite, 
in which she manipulated home movies of her family to construct an 
abuse narrative that she later discovered to be true. Her book tells what 
her film couldn't show; similarly, Dorothy Allison's autobiographical 
novel Bastard Out Of Carolina was made into a mere movie of the week. 

The camera cannot say T, so cinematic autobiography should 
be impossible. Tarnation takes up this challenge by never saying 
T. Caouette's inter-titles refer to himself as 'Jonathan', who appears 
disguised by costumes and digital effects. He sees life as performance, 
whether he's an 11 -year-old boy offering veiled 'testimony' about his 
own abuse in the character of a battered wife, directing his high school 
class in a musical version of Blue Velvet, or training the camera on his 
mom as she dances with a miniature pumpkin. 

This mirrors Caouette's depersonalisation disorder, the effects 
of which become both the subject and the style of the film. It ends 
- after all the digital whizzery and Satanic reverse sound -with a long, 
still take, resting on the sleeping faces of Caouette and his mother. 
Reminiscent of Mike's vision of Idaho's roads, Tarnation is a beautiful, 
fucked-upface. 
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"I'm going to kill you! " rails an unstrung zombie major, 
clanking the chains of the past, as he attacks the new kitchen 
furnishings of a young bourgeois family cowering in their 
loft-level bedroom. In Susanne Bier's new film Brothers, 
the housebroken turn home-breakers, dead men walk, 
and calamity plunges from a distant sky to turn the known 
world on its head. Set against the Danish peacekeeping 
mission in Afghanistan - a do-good delegation that 
brings home the film's IKEA horror- the film turns on 
two brothers, Michael (Ulrich Thomsen) and Jannik 
(Nikolaj Lie Kaas), not quite Cain and Abel but certainly 
cut from different cloth. Black sheep Jannik only emerges 
from jail on a bank-raid rap on the eve of Michael's tour 
of service, truculence intact. Then Michael disappears 
into his own heart of darkness, and Jannik grows to fill 
the family's void. 

"I think most people find comfort in the likelihood 
that nothing too bad will happen to them," Bier explained 
of her last film, Open Hearts, a Dogme-stamped but 
undogmatic adultery drama in which a blue-sky car accident 
rent the love on both sides of the collision. The film was 
released the summer after the attack on the World Trade 
Center. "I just have this sense of impending catastrophe," 
she said, "this anxiety that any day the world could end. " 

But just as the American imperium met those slings 
against its high towers with a campaign of global 
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upheaval, so Brothers adds to Open Hearts' idea of 
the precariousness of loving comfort with an intimation 
of primal turmoil and antipathy. Could Jannik have 
ripened without his brother's absence, or was Michael 
the chip on his shoulder? What is the impact of Western 

Life is flux, 

gnarly and bigger than you 

complacency and hypocrisy on shattered states like 
Afghanistan? Is fraternity an empty word, or is there 
a distemper in the blood? 

Cross-cutting between characters and continents, 
the film floats these questions through a series of 
incarcerations, dinner disruptions and kitchen-renovation 
ambitions, illustrating the notion that room at life's table 
is restricted, and one man's prevailing implies another's 
exclusion. If this makes for a slightly schematic equation 
- the unequal world as zero-sum game - the fluidity of 
the film's vision both assuages the lesson and makes it 
resonate. Brothers opens with a beautiful image of tree 
branches interlaced in the swirling reflection of a river's 
eddies, and ends on a wide shot of the full oak, outspread 
and immutable. Life is flux, gnarly and biggerthanyou; 
drill it to your wall at your peril. 



'You Have Too 
Much Money' 




bad edukation 

Words: Henry K Miller 

The Edukators receive an 

object lesson in revolution 

The Edukators, a trio of twentysomething 
anti-capitalists, are waging a low intensity 
war, rearranging the furniture of vacationing 
bourgeois and leaving pithy messages like 
'You Have Too Much Money'. Oppressed 
by the feeling that "it's all been done 
before", they belong to a well-intentioned, 
but somewhat elitist generation of young 
radicals, prone to regarding the mall-dwelling 
masses as a hopeless cause. Forced to 
kidnap one of their victims, The Edukators 



find themselves getting edukated: their man 
is a veteran of '68 and knows a thing or three 
about effective revolutionary strategy. 

The second half of the film stages a 
productive confrontation of his limp 'don't 
hate the player, hate the game' disavowals 
and their confused neologisms. Though 
The Edukators are initially more concerned 
with what the plutocrat spends his money 
on than how he has appropriated it, his 
negative example helps them loosen the 
shackles of stuffy bourgeois ethics. His 
reminiscences about the commune lifestyle 
enable their transition from awkward love 
triangle to zesty men age a trois. 

Atoss the continent former radicals are 
in power, and the film captures something 



of the afterlife of '68, in which yesterday's 
compromises with 'political reality' become 
today's total rout. The film's ambivalence 
is justified in the light of the recent Bush 
mission to Germany: 1 0,000 police kept 
Mainz on lockdown while the president 
ushered in a new era of transatlantic unity 
in the presence of Joschka Fischer, one-time 
street-fighting man turned anti-war (Green) 
Foreign Minister. Germany's real Edukators 
were seen as a threat to the costly PR effort- 
Bush's planned 'open-meeting' with 'regular 
Germans' was called off for the same reason. 
If The Edukators is a bit more balanced than 
it needs to be, it's rare in apprehending the 
dimensions of Fischer's dilemma, and with 
them the contradictions of the age. 



round-up 



more to hound down 

Bullet Boy 

Asher D of So Solid Crew stars in this 
urban-revenge drama, but it's the mean 
streets of East London that pack the real 
menace in Saul Dibb's striking debut. 

Five 

Aka Five Dedicated To Ozu: a quintet 
of slices of minimalism from Iran's 
Abbas Kiarostami, featuring floating 
driftwood, beachcombing old men 
and ducks, a thunder-damped frog 
chorus and the moon on water, all 
ostensibly 'undirected'... 

Heimat3 

Latest instalment of Edgar Reitz's 
monumental family chronicle/ 
fictionalised history of Germany. This 
part's about the period since the fall 
of the Berlin Wall; parts one and two 
are both out on DVD. 

Machuca 

Two boys and a girl discover class war, 
love triangles and condensed-milk kisses 
during the last days of Salvador Allende's 
government in Chile. 

Maria Full of Grace 

The indom itability of a Colombian 
flower-picker turned drug-mule, keenly 
observed by writer-director Joshua 
Marston, and borne up by a graceful 
and gutsy star turn from Catalina 
Sandino Moreno. 

Palindromes 

A 13-year-old wannabe-mother flees 
her pro-choice mother for a walk in 
America's moral woods in Todd 
Solondz's latest act of contention. Four 
teenage girls, one 1 2-year-old boy, 
a six-year-old and Jennifer Jason Leigh 
take turns in the main role. 

Untold Scandal 

Sex, religion and revenge entangle in 
a rich and earthy Korean transplant of 
the Dangerous Liaisons saga. 

Wild Side 

Flawed but extraordinary, Sebastien 
Lifshitz's tale of three-way gender- 
bending love is worth seeing for its 
opening alone, featuring Antony 
(of The Johnsons fame) singing 'I Fell 
In Love With A Dead Boy' to a crowd 
of Parisian transsexuals. 

Animated Encounters 

Bristol's festival of animation returns 
to the Watershed in April after a year's 
absence, with a sneak peak of the 
forthcoming Wallace And Gromit: The 
Great Vegetable Plot, and a first-ever 
public talk from DreamWorks studio 
boss Jeffrey Katzenberg. 

John Berger season 

The remarkable life and work of writer 
John Berger (Ways Of Seeing) is 
celebrated in a London-wide season 
that expl ores the threshold between art 
and politics, creativity and collaboration, 
experience and expression. 
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filmmaker's dispatch: postcard from the heart 

Words and image: Rosalind Nashashibi 




darkness on the edge of downtown 

Words: Thorn Andersen 

Thorn Andersen's epic history of Los Angeles through the eyes of the movies, 
Los Angeles Plays Itself, returns to London's ICA for a second run in April, 
accompanied by rare screenings of some of the alternative portraits of the city 
that he singles out for praise -Haile Gerima's Bush Mama, Bill Woodberry's 
Bless Their Little Hearts. Here he acclaimsThe Exiles, Kent Mackenzie's 1958 
tribute to the transient population of the now-razed Bunker Hill district, which 
also screens in the ICA 's season. 



Kent Mackenzie discovered 
Bunker Hill, the low-rent residential 
neighbourhood on the west edge 
of downtown Los Angeles, in the 
mid Fifties when he was a film 
student at the University Of Southern 
California and was first threatened 
with demolition. In Bunker Hill 1956, 
a short student documentary, he told 
the story of its inhabitants, mostly 
retirees living on fixed pensions who 
would beforced into nursing homes 
when their rooming houses were 
razed. He also became fascinated 
with a subculture of Arizona Indians 

A remarkable 
record of a city 
that has vanished 

also living on Bunker Hill, and 
made them the subject of a 
semi-documentary short feature 
called The Exiles. 

Mackenzie's decision to film 
The Exiles in 1 958 in 35mm was 
a conscious aesthetic move. He wasn't 
able to record dialogue on location, 
so he relied on post-synchronised 
dialogue and meditative voiceovers 
to tell his story of a long Friday night, 
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from dusk till dawn. It is a nightfull 
of loneliness and yearning, petty 
betrayals and disappointments, and 
little flashes of happiness. It ends with 
an attempt to revive old ceremonies 
and solidarities on a hilltop above 
the city that breaks up in fist fights. 

The Exiles is a wrenching 
document of cultural dislocation and 
a remarkable record of a city that has 
vanished. In the late Fifties, it was still 
possible to think that all elements of 
society could share downtown Los 
Angeles. Since then, Los Angeles has 
become more segregated, and its 
downtown has been remoulded over 
and over in efforts at gentrification 
that have never quite taken hold. 

The unassimilated, although 
pushed more and more to the 
margins, have continued to uphold 
their claims to its space. 



I am in the financial district, the 
oldest bit of Manhattan right down 
at the bottom, off the grid, in a mix 
of cobbled streets and skyscrapers. 
Every now and then, out of the 
blue, I feel amazed about being 
here. I remember myself as a kid in 
Sheffield, daydreaming of being 
a grown woman striding around 
New York, sophisticated and free. 

I'm here on a Scottish Arts 
Council residency. I'm expected 
to spend my time in research, or 
in making work. But if my working 

I frame it f 
I examine it, 
I open it up 

method were opened out like 
a picture book for everyone to see, 
I would die of shame. Shame and 
guilt are a large part of my day. 
Much of the day is spent in 
distraction, although all of it is 
spent thinking and planning the 
work, getting closer to what it should 
be, or on some detour from it. The 
actual making happens in very short 
bursts of intense activity. These are 
followed by days or weeks slipping 
by, feeling that nothing constructive 
is happening. 

I have a plan for a film. It's 
not necessarily about New York; 
it's about coming to a new place, 
a new apartment, city, country, 
with no routine and no friends, and 
building up a life. I have had some 
days out shooting. One day here in 
the apartment, and one down by the 
Hudson River and the South Sea Port, 
very near my apartment; others 
going further, into Chinatown, 
the Lower East Side. 

The first subject in this portrait 
film is the American plug socket. To 
me, this looks like a tragic mask: two 



long vertical eyes and a downturned 
open mouth, crying out or frozen 
in fear. I found it pathetic and 
comforting in my first week 
ortwointhecity. 

This led me to other subjects 
for portraits, inside and outside the 
apartment. Anything that followed 
the format: a reduced-down version 
of a face, a sign for a face; some 
object in the bathroom or in the 
street that looks back at me. 

My filmic influences are movies, 
rather than artists' films or video 
art. Ackerman, Fassbinder, Pasolini, 
Cassavetes and early Jarmusch all 
created characters with the greatest 
economy, barely acting, not acting, 
barely scripted, barely speaking. I like 
to strip things down, but I'm aware 
that this can be a conceit in itself. 
It's possible to get ahead of myself; 
there's a danger of peeling back 
the layers without having laid 
them down first, without having 
introduced the complexity. 

The short bursts of filmmaking 
are as open a process as the rest. 
I film places and situations that I find 
magnetic, that give me pleasure 
or nervousness. I frame it, I examine 
it, I open it up. I want to discover 
patterns in it, through the film's 
rhythm and sequence of images. 
Like those girlhood fantasies about 
being alone in the big city, I'm trying 
to follow a magnetic pull - and, 
with each film, to get a little bit 
more understanding from it. 

Rosalind Nashashibi won Beck's 
Futures in 2003. Her solo exhibitions 
in 2004 included the CCA, Glasgow 
and Kunsthalle Basel, Switzerland. 
She will be showing new work 
in September at the Counter 
Gallery, London. 
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Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Summer Of Love: 

Art Of The Psychedelic Era 



27.05.05-25.09.05, Tate Liverpool, 
Albert Dock, Liverpool L3 




Psychedelic art should have been more than 
this pop art sub-genre, dragged from the 
height of its revolutionary promise of a new 
psychotropic self to the empty subcultural 
nostalgia of neon tie-dyed T-shirts and magic 
mushroom stalls. Looking back at it now, 
as one is invited to do in this comprehensive 
study of the 'Summer Of Love' at the Tate 
Liverpool, it seems that psychedel ic artists 
had much more to offer than an inadequate 
depiction of a hippie bad trip. Instead, one 
finds daring experiments in colour that were 
neglected in the colourblind Seventies in 
favour of earth-toned minimalism, and a 
total embrace of popular culture and design, 
dropping the ironic double-take of earlier 
pop art for a wider expression of artistic 
ideas outside the white cube in poster art, 
film, record covers, magazines and comics. 



Christian Marclay 



Until 02.05.05, Barbican Centre, 
Silk Street, London EC2 




It's quite rare that an artist achieves a cult 
status among both Wire readers and gallery 
goers, but the problem with Marclay's work 
is that it often misses both targets. Marclay's 
highly praised Video Quartet, for example, 
deals with music only on a superficial, 
morphological level - as pattern, not culture 
- and is quite annoying to watch, as well. 
But the Barbican retrospective has enough 
on offer to make the visit worthwhile: 
Marclay's funny, evocative Bodymix series 
of record-cover collages that sew together 
Michael Jackson's hips and Roxy Music's legs 
and Jim Morrison's chest, and his fantastic, 
self-descriptive Guitar Drag, which hits 
notes that not even a drumstick-crippled 
Sonic Youth axe would be able to reach. 



Beck's Futures 2005 



1 8.03.05-1 5.05.05, winner announced 
26 April, ICA, The Mall, London, SW1 

With no Chris Rock, no highly orchestrated 
simulation of lesbian affection onstage, 
no mooning Michael Jackson and not even 
Eighties Matchbox B-line Disaster to kick 



w 



the imitation and the act of creating and 
witnessing the 'copy' that something 
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out of the after party, art awards are hardly 
as exciting as their music equivalents. But 
this year's Beck's selection promises to be 
the most fun in years, especially after last 
year's drought. Selected works include 
Lali Chetwynd's medieval sexy p/ay(her 
words, but considering previous work such 
as An Evening With J abba The Hutt, which 
featured bikini-clad girls and blobby alien 
life-forms, it's not as far-fetched as it seems), 
Daria Martin's cool pseudo-modernist film, 
and a pub-conversation-style lecture about 
the 'History of ideas' from Ryan Gander. 
Also on display will be Donald Urquhart's 
deco-punk black and white drawings, which, 
the press release proudly mentions (as if to 
give the whole thing a bit of credibility with 



'Our real 
inspiration 
came from 
fanzines and 
tiny independent 
record labels' 
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remake/remodel 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

Photography: Maryse Lariviere 

Best known for their re-enactments of 
David Bowie's last stand as Ziggy Stardust 
and The Cramps' gig at the Napa Mental 
Institute in California, lain Forsyth and 
Jane Pollard are rock'n'roll's very own 
CSIs. Accuracy is hardly the point, though, 
as far as they're concerned: 

" It's rarely the event or action 
being repeated that we're interested 
in reconsidering. Repetition works like 



interesting happens. Failure is hugely 
important to us, and understanding its 
importance is vital to our work. In mnvinn 
anything, the co| j 
the original completely. And this 
shortfall is where the real emerges, 
w here understanding can begin. Good 
art always, at some level, fails." 

lain and Jane started working 
together in 1 993, after meeting at 
Goldsmith's College. As avid music 
fans, they wanted to find a way 
to make art more like gigs, records 
and fanzines. 

"One of the things that really brought 
us together, creatively, was a shared love 
of the way music impacts on its audience, 
the emotive immediacy of the live event 
and the intimate power of the song. 
These were exactly the sort of issues 
we tried to address when we began 
publishing Words & Pictures, an 
object-based art magazine-in-a-box, 
which was the first project we made 
together. For each issue, artists would 
contribute a limited-edition 'thing'. 
Of course we drew some influence 



came from fanzines and tiny 
independ ent record labels. " 

Another ongoing project has been 
filming people talking about a specific 
mixtape they've made for someone 
they love or have loved. Is there 
something in the fan's perspective 
that exceeds the content or value of 
the object of his or her desire? 

"The song selection becomes 
a personally curated mnemonic archive 
and the tape acts as a souvenir of 
a remembered person and time, evoking 
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the past, yet relived and re-experienced 
in the present. Music, within the context 



of memory and romance, transcends 
cliche and begins to act as an 



reconstruction of The Cramps' secret 
asylum gig, they ended up not only 
representing the fan's viewpoint but 
actually putting together a band featuri ng 
Alfonso Pinto from The Parkinsons 
as Cramps' vocalist Lux Interior, Holly 
Golightly as guitarist Poison Ivy, Bruce 
Brand as guitarist Bryan Gregory and John 
Gibbs from The Wildebeests and Holly's 
current band as drummer Nick Knox, to 
perform in front of real mental patients 
[and various media people - Ed]. 

"We spent days watching The 
Cramps A t Napa tape - we watched 
it with our band, with our film crew a nd 
with members of Core Arts who made 
up the audience in our film. Each time, 
the dynamics and intentions of it shifted. 
It's possible to view it in so many ways, 
each time filtered through varying 
shades of cynicism or open-mindedness. 
We found nothing documenting how 
or why the original performance came 
about, so it's easy to believe it to be 
wildly different things." 

Can fine art ever have the demo cratic 
reach and appeal of popular music? 

" Probably not. The next question, 
of course, is: should it want to? " 

lain and Jane will be presenting new 
work in their first exhibition in Ireland. 
The show, Rhythm-A-Ning, is curated 
byDeclan Sheehan and also features work 
by Gar a Finnegan andFintan Friel. It's 
at Walton's New School Of Music, 69 
South Great Georges Street, Dublin, 
from 2-30 April. 

For more information, visit: 
www.iainandjane.com. 
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Or Else #1 



Kevin H (Drawn And Quarterly) 

This is an engaging read, made none the 
less charming by artist Kevin Huizenga's 
ability to pay homage to several different 
styles - ancient Japanese watercolours, 
Mexican daemonic possession, even 
a little Fantagraphics-style self-immolation. 
His line and slash is clear, his storytelling 
ability developed. Far from creating a feeling 
of schizophrenia, the disparity in stori es 
and characters complement one another - 
much like in old romance titles, or Dan 
Clowes' Eightball. There's a main feature, 
and then the shorts. One to watch. 
www.usscatastrophe.com/kh 
Everett True 



Frankenstein Now And Forever 



Alex Baladi (Typocrat) 

Baladi is one of the new generation 
of surrealist Swiss cartoonists. This tale of 
two young women living in Frankenstein's 
assumed birthplace of Ingolstadt and being 
hounded by their obsessions and failings is 
a classic one - indeed, it often mirrors the 
dark themes of rejection and alienation that 
made Mary Shelley's original tale so classic. 



Yet it is also uniquely 2 1 st Century: the 
metropolitan claustrophobia and paranoia, 
which haunts the actions of the protagonists 
as they fall into their schizophrenic dreams 
following on from a chance discovery of 
the original book, couldn't take place in 
any other age. The streets are near empty, 
but fear dogs almost every panel. Baladi's 
narrative is appropriately stately and, 
when matched to his sombre tones 
and stark use of black and white and 
square panels, makes for a haunting read. 
One for fans of Chris Reynolds, definitely. 
www.typocrat.com/books 
Everett True 



Amy And Jordan 



Must we fear 
the serpents or 
a class which 
employs servants? 



Mark Beyer (Pantheon) 




Mark Beyer (or the avatar of himself that 
pops up in his cartoons) talks and acts with 
a great fragility, his tear ducts overactive, 
acutely aware of natural injustice, natural 
indifference, bad luck and the general daily 
grind of human suffering. 

Distinctly DIY, Beyer's cartoons are 
freed from having to engage with the wider 
world, from having to contaminate themselves 
any further in the information stream. 
Collected in this 292-page hardback splurge, 
they are frighteningly devoid of context. 
The tone varies slightly- the subtle nuances 
of his characters' 
situations shift 
from the dreamlike 
and absurd to the 
nightmarish and 
oppressive -but 
the message is the 
same: the world 
can be a very 
sad place in 
which to live. 

Luckily, Amy 
and Jordan are 
cartoon characters, 
and hence able to 
forget their pain 
with the arrival 
of the next strip, 
world. In Amy and 
Jordan's world, 
suicide attempts 
are thwarted 
by birds who fly 
you away in their 
beaks, mid-jump. 
David O 
MacGowan 



strange days 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

Max Ernst 

line Semaine De Bonte: A Surrealistic 
Novel In Collage (Dover) 

In eight years' time, they will 
be standing in a dead stalactite 
landscape: birdman trying one last 
time to tempt our lady to join him 
in the ruins, she clinging to the pillar 
of greenery, the last dying bits of 
organic matter in this forgotten 
rotting land. In her hat and dress, 
she will look ridiculous: trying to hold 
on to a notion of civilisation that will 
have been rendered meaningless 
by the war. Birdmen will inherit this 
bone-strewn graveyard; decorous 
ladies will have no place in it. Standing 
by the hooves of the slain beast, 
she will have none of it, sensing the 
throb of a new life being born of this 
destruction, relishing the beautiful 
new colours that it will bring. But, for 
now, they are engaged in a different 
game altogether. The rain is years 
away, Europe is onlyjust beginning 
to come apart at the seams, and 
a whole week of kindness, full of 
unconscious pleasures, both terrifying 
and titillating, lies ahead. 

Often referred to as the best 
graphic novel ever printed, Max 
Ernst's 1 934 Surrealistic collage book, 
Une Semaine De Bonte, is a series 
of simple, chopped-up woodcut 
illustrations, carefully assembled 
from 1 9th Century French popular 
literature, periodicals and scientific 
catalogues. Ernst added some images 
(an octopus instead of a female head 
here, a rat hairdo there), but mostly 
he left them untouched, letting the 



composition both tell and un-tell the 
story. Falling somewhere between 
reading and seeing, narrative and 
paradox, the result prefigures not only 
the magical experiments in painterly 
automatism of Europe After The Rain 
II, but also everything the graphic 
novel would try to achieve in the 
post-war years. 

The novel was originally released 
in five booklets, assembled over 
a three-week span in 1 933, the year 
the Nazis came to power and declared 
Ernst a degenerate. Each 'day' 
explored a certain theme or motif in 
relation to a given 'deadly element'. 
In the fourth, for example, 'Wednesday 
(Element: Blood, Example: Oedipus)', 
the birdman haunts the lush 
bourgeois mademoiselles, at first 
as a sort of a Victorian pornographic 
scoundrel, and then, gradually, as 
a grave robber, a murderer, escorted 
by an equally enigmatic birdlady. 
This cycle of images leads the reader 
in zigzags to the last, chilling image 
- a pile of skulls on a remote island. 
Perhaps this is the love nest of 
a decaying European culture. 

Unlike other Dadaists, who used 
collage to destabilise the idea of the 
artist, Ernst's authorship is never 
questioned. His craft is about 
controlling, editing and structuring. 
Turned inside out, his Europe of 
monsters and floods seems under 
threat not from these creatures and 
horrors of the imagination, but from 
the stagnation of the uptight black 
and white order that they challenge. 
Must we fear the serpents or a class 
which employs servants? Only the 
war will tell; then, after the rain, it 
will be too late for us all. 
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caught by the fuzz 

Words: Alistair Fitchett 
Akbar Del Piombo and 
Norman Rubington 

Akbar Del Piombo is one of the great 
names of Sixties counterculture, all 
the more so since it was an imaginary 
name. A pseudonym for New Haven 
native Norman Rubington, the Del 
Piombo tag appeared in 1 960 on 
the legendary Fuzz Against Junk & 
The Hero Maker double bill, published 
by the impossibly hip, Paris-based 
Olympia Press. 

I have no idea how a copy came 
to be in an Oban charity shop in the 
early Nineties, but presume there is 
some suitably strange story involving 
beatniks wandering the Western Isles. 
For just one pound, this gem of an 
illustrated novel became one of 
my most treasured possessions. 

Primarily a painter, Rubington was 
an intriguing character, working in 
circles that tangentially touched the 
world of the Beats and the culture 
of the Underground. In 1965 he 
illustrated The Olympia Reader for 
Grove Press, working with such 
Underground luminaries as William 
Burroughs and Henry Miller. 

He worked on experimental 
animation and filmmaking too, 
mining a post-Dada/Surrealism 
vein that would in turn give rise 
to the animated work of the likes 
of the Monty Python team in the 
early Seventies. Part of me likes 
to imagine the father character in 
Jonathan Lethem's classic Fortress 
Of Solitude as equal parts Harry 
Smith and Norman Rubington. 



Fuzz Against Junk is perhaps 
most obviously rooted in the 
counterculture of its time. A droll 
piece of image appropriation, 
it explores drug use within San 
Francisco's bohemian circles -you 
can just imagine the hipster crowd 
at City Lights toasting the artist. 

Using engravings from ageing 
publications, Rubington, like Ernst, 



Priceless pieces 
of straight-faced 
surreal humour 



made a new kind of (non)sense of 
the found image. His art is the skill 
of reading new and different meaning 
into existing images; deconstructing 
and recontextualising.lf that sounds 
pompous and esoteric, then rest 
assured that Fuzz Against Junk 
is funny, clever and not a little 
unhinged. Its single-page images, 
with just "stoned" beneath them, 
are priceless pieces of straight-faced 
surreal humour. 

In The Hero Maker, an 
accomplished, witty and poignant 
treatise on the idiocies of war and 
conflict, Rubington makes more use 
of collage techniques. He's obviously 
in debt to Max Ernst: in one image, 
the Military Genius is an enormous 
figure in military garb, topped off 
with a marvellous octopus head. 
Fuzz Against Junk & The Hero Maker 
is currently out of print, but can often 
be found on Amazon for £1 or less. 
Read Fuzz Against Junk online at 
www.evergreenreview.com/1 02/ 
archive/fuzz. html 



Dogs And Water 



Anders Nilsen (Drawn & Quarterly) 

Another quiet masterpiece from the 
Montreal comics imprint, Dogs And Water 
is a mostly wordless, slightly nightmarish 
travelogue that starts on a road to 
nowhere and continues on through 
famine, shipwreck, war, snow and packs 



of marauding dogs until. . . ? You can read 
the conclusion as you will, but Nilsen's 
free-flowing panel-less style oddly reminds 
me of both Herge's Tin tin and Crumb's 
Sketchbooks. Maybe it's the feeling of 
helplessness in the face of uncaring, random 
nature? www.drawnandquarterly.com 
Everett True 



laughing, barfing, continually delighted 

Locas: The Maggie And Hopey Stories 

Jaime Hernandez (Fantagraphics) 

Locas: The Maggie And Hopey Stories is comprised of over 700 pages of 
lavishly reproduced black-and-white panels, in a hard cover, collected from 
the first volume of Fantagraphics Books' flagship title, Love And Rockets 
(1 982-1 998). Maggie is Maggie Chascarrillo, a first-class Mexican-American 
mechanic given over to daydreams and drawn to the anarchic spontaneity 
and sexuality of her punk rock pal, Hopey Glass. Hopey couldn't give a fuck. 
She just wants to party, play loud music and get laid. Other friends drift in and 
out of the picture - Rand Race, the darkly mysterious and morbid Izzy, girl 
wrestlers, the ebullient Penny, Ray, Speedy Ortiz, Terry. Maggie grows fatter 
and fatter and increasingly desperate. Hopey disappears. Events turn dark. 
There are stabbings, drugs, sleep-ins on sofas, bitch spats, highfalutin parties 
that last for weeks. People wander around nude and in superhero costume 
for no good reason. There's complex and finely observed social commentary, 
centred round a subculture that's often so fast it hurt. There's a stylish 
panache and fluent consistency of line. There's sex- real sex, sex that hurts, 
sex that tastes and smells like sex. 

You'll learn random Mexican expressions. You'll learn what it was like 
to be on the edges of the California punk scene in the Eighties - insights 
you won't receive from the music of the time. You'll laugh and barf and be 
continually delighted at the way the more populist of the Hernandez brothers 
portrays women in particular - as themselves, the same way anyone should. 

There's sex - real sex, sex that hurts, 
sex that tastes and smells like sex 

Tempers flare and passions 
die. Demons appear. Friends 
disappear. Conversations last 
for minutes, then years. 
The world that Jaime 
Hernandez created in Love 
And Rockets is so believable, 
so fluent, so filled with minor 
trivialities, arguments, passion 
and stories it sometimes feels 
more real than the world 
outside. To call it a classic 
comic is to underestimate its 
impact and importance -this 
is classic art, as insightful and 
zeitgeist-catching and stylish 
as Orson Welles' The Third 
Man or Graham Greene's 
Brighton Rock. 
Everett True 
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death of the film 

Words: Henry K Miller 

DVD isthe medium and Will Ferrell is the message 



A decade ago, Susan Sontag declared 
the death of cinephilia, and with it the 
decline of cinema, only redeemable 
through the birth of a new kind of 
cine-love. Something of the kind has 
taken place, but in conflict with 
Sontag's auteurist bias and art-versus- 
commerce idealism. The rise of 
the DVD may have diminished the 
vanished rituals -erotic, ruminative 
- of the darkened theatre, but it has 
surely intensified the love of movies. 
In doing so, it has undermined the 
concept of the authored, finished film 
so dear to traditional celluloid culture. 
With films now routinely packaged 
with extra content, cine-love is more 
than ever built into the movie 



experience itself, and less dependent 
on the repertory cinema and the 
quasi-literary film journal. But there's 
a catch: if DVD content is formally 
separated into these extras and the 
film proper, in practice the DVD is 
replacing the film. The possibilities 
afforded by proliferating alternate 
cuts and perspectives diminish both 
the f inished-ness of the film and the 
authority of the director over it. 

The notions of interactivity and 
viewer choice implied by these 
developments are officially the terrain 
of high modernism. But it is from the 
reviled 'low' cinema that the concrete 
assault on the film has come. In the 
vanguard of attack stands Will Ferrell. 



are you being scared? 

Words: MarkPilkington 

Two new box sets from Anchor Bay remind us that there 
was a life outside Hammer forthe English horror film 



j vr 




After a couple of no-budget nudie pics, 
Tigon's Tony Tenser produced Roman 
Polanksi's Repulsion and Cul-de-Sac'm 
the early Sixties, but he was not at home 
in the arthouse. "Only two types of film 
make money, " said Tony, and he made 
both of them. The six films collected here 
cover some of Tigon's horror output, 
though it's fair to say that only two are 
genuinely noteworthy: Michael Reeves' 
Witchfinder General (1 968) and Piers 
Haggard's Blood On Satan's Claw{\ 970). 
More Western than horror flick, with 
the fenlands of East Anglia replacing the 
American West, Witchfinderis a raw tale 
of corruption, paranoia and revenge set in 
the chaotic interregnum following the Civil 



War. Vincent Price holds back the ham 
as the twisted witchfinder Matthew 
Hopkins, hunted by berserker soldier Ian 
Ogilvy, out to avenge his father-in-law's 
torture. Already an impressively bleak film, 
Witchfinderis made even bleaker by its 
director's barbiturate-induced death in 
1 969. While certainly the poorer relation, 
Blood On Satan's Claw conjures up an 
atmosphere of genuine strangeness as 
Satan's lure takes hold of a 1 7th Century 
village. Despite some inept sauciness and 
a daft ending, a pall of real dread hangs 
like a foul mist over much of the film, 
reminding us what's lacking in so much 
contemporary horror. And, talking of 




from tracks to tracksuits 

Words: SukhdevSandhu 
East London's anti-bling 



For all the column inches and the 
blogosphere cheerleading, grime is 
still micro-niche music: avant-pulp for 
broadbanded hipsters on the Berlin- 
Brooklyn axis; modern-day folk for the 
kids in E3 who get to hear the stuff 
for free on pirate stations. There's no 
middle ground, this is a damn shame, 
'specially for the east London MCs 
and crews, many of whom would 
have hoped to be coining it by now. 
Fat chance when the average white 
label (which your average dance 
emporium probably won't be 
stocking anyway) goes for £7 plus. 
You could buy the ace Run The 
Road compilation that came out 
the other month on 679. Better still, 



you could invest in one of the DVDs 
about the grime/eski/whatever scene 
that have started appearing in Soho's 
Black Market Records or Rhythm 
Division in Roman Road. The titles 
can be anodyne -Aim High and 
Practice Hours - but the contents 
are anything but. 

Best of the bunch is Risky Roadz. 
Even if you're not a grime fan, you'll 
be stoked by its strange hybrid format. 
It's an almost samizdat mash-up 
of Video Nation-style documentary, 
low-budget videos, straight-to-cam 
fronting, and a kind of showcase 
mixtape of some of the latest tunes. 

Whereas many hip hop videos 
are a relentlessly bling, hyperkinetic 
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The concrete 
assault on the 
film has come 



By erasing the finicky line 
between film and extras, Anchorman: 
The Legend Of Ron Burgundy has 
expanded the expressive potentialities 
of the DVD format. The work evolved 
through extensive rehearsal and 
improvisation, so much so that the 
film as written never made the final 
edit. Instead the theatrical release 
was effectively an assembly of the 
best material, leaving such fripperies 
as plot on the cutting-room floor. 
Something of the real Anchorman 
debuts on a supplementary disc 
entitled Wake Up Ron Burgundy. 

The Legend Of Ron Burgundy is 
a movie of deleted scenes, a gag reel, 
an alternate take, strong enough to 



pleasure of mine for some years now, is 
also included in the set. It's an endearing 
Confessions Of. . . style romp about 
a young model lured into a witches' coven: 
cue skulls, candles, peepholes, and mucho 
skyclad action. These three alone make the 
Tigon box worth having, which is a relief, 
because the rest is pretty uninspiring. 

The Pete Walker collection presents 
a far more satisfying whole. While 
undoubtedly cheap and nasty, all Walker's 
films bear the vivid imprint of his sardonic 
humour, coupled with an underlying 
intelligence and care that's rare in the 
exploitation field. Walker and writer David 
McGillivray systematically takes on the 
pillars of the British establishment: family, 
in Die Screaming Marianne (1 971 ) and 
Frightmare(\ 974); the church, in House 
Of Mortal Sin (1 976); the law, in House Of 
Whipcord (\ 974), and the entertainment 
industry, in The Comeback (1 978). Perhaps 
it's their suburban English settings, or 
startling performances from the likes of 
Camilla Parker Bowles lookalike Barbara 



stand without the exoskeleton of 
narrative. The outtakes in the closing 
credits are indistinguishable from the 
preceding 90 minutes. 

Arguably, ad lib-heavy films like 
Anchorman lend themselves to this 
innovation, whereas films as pre- 
visualized as David Fincher's are simply 
less likely to produce interesting or 
meaningful off-cuts. Accordingly, 
the latest three-disc special edition 
of Fincher's Panic Room contains not 
one deleted scene. But no amount 
of planning could have anticipated 
the replacement during production 
of lead actor Nicole Kidman by Jodie 
Foster, a change that, Fincher admits, 
altered thefilm entirely. 

If we can admit how arbitrary are 
the processes governing a film's 
meaning, the sanctity of the finished 
work can be abandoned. The 
surrendering of the film extends what 
cinema can be, in length, density,and 
complexity,giving the loving viewer 
the choice of where the movie ends. 



Skulls, candles, 
peepholes, and 
mucho skyclad 
action 

Markham as the psychotic Mrs Wakehurst 
in House Of Whipcord; or Anthony Sharp 
as the deranged Father Xavier Meldrum 
in House of Mortal Sin, but it's hard to 
resist these films. Elsewhere, familiar 
faces from virtually every TV drama and 
sitcom of the Seventies and Eighties, from 
Charlie's Angels to Are You Being Served? 
and 'Alio 'Alio, fill supporting roles, adding 
a further surreal tinge to proceedings. 
Both sets come in hilariously OTT 
fold-out coffin-shaped boxes and are 
laden with extras, highlights being 
Pete 'I'm A Car Man' Walker's deadpan 
reminiscences and most of the cast of 
The League Of Gentlemen cooing over 
Blood On Satan 's Claw. 



Speaking For Trees 



Dir Mark Borthwick, US, 2004 
(Beggars Banquet, Region 2) 



Crew members stumble into shot 
carrying shopping bags straight 
outta Somerf ields 



fantasias of lubed molls and low riders, 
Risky Roadz is as visually mundane as 
an early Only Fools And Horses. There 
are no glam swimming pools here, 
just beat-up council estates, and 
twitching hoodies hanging around 
in parked cars, by kids' playgrounds, 
under flight paths in Bethnal Green 
and Limehouse. God's Gift sits 
slumped in his motor, whacked out 
and weirdly desolate. Elsewhere, 
there's a superb scene, shakily shot, 
of Dizzee Rascal freestyling in a 
grotty park against a backdrop of 
traffic-clogged Bow. Crew members 
stumble into shot carrying shopping 
bags straight outta Somerfields, one 
of them a pasty-faced boy-man called 



Scum Dave. Asked what he wants in 
life, another replies that he wants to 
go "from tracks to tracksuits". 

Grime virgins will soon pick 
up the language of merking and 
swagness. Documentary fans will 
crack up at the sleazy cameraman 
banging on about 'clashes'. Me, 
I lovethe tunes, the brilliantly 
charismatic Riko, and the way crew 
members front and flex before, 
at the last minute, offering street 
sermons telling viewers to fuck crack, 
fuck guns and stop beating up girls. 

Risky Roadz is the modern-day 
equivalent of the Street Sounds 
comps of the Eighties. Which means: 
you just got to get it. 




Before I watch the DVD, I take a look through 
the lavish booklet that accompanies it: 
photo-quality paper, handwritten notes, 
elegiac photographs of lazy summer 
afternoons. Only scenting it with lemonade 
and sun cream could have made it more 
perfect. I press play, with great anticipation. 

1 m 30s: Only trees, no Cat Power. She 
appears from the side of the screen and 
picks up a guitar lead. I contemplate her 
famously reclusive persona, her rare stage 
appearances. She is like a doe appearing 
in a glade. I remember Bambi, and get sad. 

3m: Cat is singing and doing strange, 
deer-like things with her legs. I make a 
list of Cat-related words: angular, fragile, 
hypnotic, luminous, sinuous, winsome. 
I notice that the list is in alphabetical 
order. The camera has yet to move. 

7m: What a way to stick it to The Man - 
a music DVD that takes the sex and drugs out 
of rock'n'roll. Leaving trees. And packaging 
made from trees. Oh no, I'm starting to have 
theory thoughts. I stare at the sun glow. 

1 5m: I wonder if the DVD is repeating 
the same chapter. All the songs sound the 
same and the trees (and camera) have yet 
to do anything interesting. Or at all. 

26m: I start to hallucinate squirrels 
shooting envenomed tree branches. 

32m: I press fast-forward. At 4x, the 
trees become fascinating. Lots of solar flares. 

1hr 55m: No Cat! Where is she? 
I rewind, fearing the worst. She hasn't been 
shot. She's just left the screen to the trees. 
The trees seem fine with this. 
Sophie Mayer 



Burn To Shine 1: Washington DC 



Dir Christoph Green, US, 2005 




(Trixie, Region 0) 

"This film is about a particular group of 
musicians, on a particular day, in a doomed 
house that, by the time you watch this, 
no longer exists." 

Moving from town to town, producer- 
curator Brendan Canty (Fugazi) and his 
crew find eight bands willing to give 
a derelict house its last rites. The house 
is then burnt to the ground. 

Burn To Shine condenses the unruly 
energy of an intimate I ive show. This kind 
of electricity, jarred, could solve the energy 
crisis. Q And Not U hurl themselves around 
the living room, as if playing a college frat 
party; Ian Svenonius leers into an extreme 



close up, while The Evens exude the ease 
of their affinity. 

Old houses reverberate with the 
memories alive inside. They serve as 
a broken, neglected reminder of a past 
that has been left to lime. Canty forces life 
back into this house at the moment of its 
destruction. After the burn, the only traces 
remaining are a scorched fireplace in the 
debilitated semblance of a living room. 
Vibrant musical echoes spiral up into the 
icy air as clouds of smoke are diffused by 
fire hoses. This film documents it all like 
a journal preserved from the ruins. 
Beth Capper 




The New Flowers Of Beijing 



Dir Lisa Partby, Sweden, 2001 

"In the age we live in, society has become 
more fluid. We are uncomplicated as 
individuals, but in society we find things 
harder" -Xiao Rong, singer with Chinese 
punk band Brain Failure. 

It seems odd that youth cultures from 
outside the Western world should look so 
often towards an archaic musical movement 
so firmly rooted within capitalist patriarchal 
society for inspiration in their attempts to 
stake their own identity in what they percieve 
to be increasingly uncaring world. Punk as 
a revolutionary tool ceased to be relevant 
in Britain easily two decades ago, and yet in 
formerly authoritarian regimes from Russia 
to Brazil, Korea and China, young artists 
are taking their inspiration direct from 
such musical icons as the Ramones and 
Sex Pistols. 

In this fascinating 26-mi nute film shot 
by Swedish filmmaker Lisa Partby in 2001 , 
alienated and dissatisfied musicians are 
given a chance to voice their disquiet at 
adult society, railing at a culture that finds 
something strange in women with short 
hair, or men with multicoloured highlights. 

"When you're small, everyone seems to 
be alike. Now I'm older, they still seem alike. 
Perhaps the Chinese punks are the only 
people that stick out" -Wang Yue, singer 
with Chinese punk band, Hang On The Box. 

More than anything else, these artists 
are scornful of a system that prides itself 
on promoting equality over individuality, 
socialism over market forces - hence the 
preference for punk rock. The story is told 
of how punk started in Beijing, centred 
round the (now demolished) Scream Club 
in 1 998. A lot of what the punks are railing 
against is now common territory to the 
Greens: "They destroy little houses and 
they build big buildings like skyscrapers, 
so this city looks different every month. " 

Mostly, New Flowers serves as 
a fascinating snapshot of a culture and 
society in constant flux that is still mostly 
unknown to the West. All those bicycles! 
All those building sites! All those gratuitous 
English swearwords! Brain Failure may be 
pure three-chord ramalama thrash, but in 
Hang On The Box- a shit-kicking, Bikini 
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Who a Sim 
fucks isn't 
nature or 
nurture, but 
existential 
whimsy 



games 




sex and the single sim 

Words: Kieron Gillen 

Illustration: Daryl Waller 

Let's play devil's advocate. Let's assume everything 
that middle America and the tabloid press say is 
true: games are a tool for the corruption of people's 
minds, especially those of impressionable children. 
Through the reciprocal relationship you form 
with the game, your personality is distended into 
whatever shape the game chooses. We learn 
from experience. And if videogames are simulated 
artificial experience, what do they teach? 

It's not too hard to find examples of games 
that'd have the antisocial consequences that the 
conservative lobbies fear, but they really don't see 
the true size of the threat. Sure, Grand Theft Auto 
and its larceny-addled friends are hugely popular, 
but to confuse the gaming mainstream with the 
widest outbreak of pseudo gangsta-ism since 
the early Nineties is to miss the lessons games 
could be teaching. And these are lessons that 
the critics would find equally abhorrent. 

The Sims, and its recent sequel, are the biggest 
selling PC games of all time. Not bad for a game 
that wasn't even authorised by its publisher for 



a fair chunk of its development, being constructed 
as a Black Operation beneath its creators' desk. 
You're probably aware of it, if only by reputation. 
If you're not, it's best described as the most 
glorified dolls' house in history, guiding simulacra 
of people through their cheerfully consumerist 
lives. Marry. Reproduce. Consume. 

Nothing for The Daily Mail 'to get itself worked 
up about. At least, not on the surface. But the further 
you dig, the more The Sims reveals itself as one of 
the most radically liberal items of popular culture 
in all recorded history. Hyperbole fully intended. 

In The Sims, every last man and woman is 
bisexual. Two Sims, if guided to act in a flirty 
manner with each other, will eventually find 
themselves drawn into a tryst. They'll only be 
drawn to each other if their personalities vaguely 
match, but bar that, everyone's fair game. 

Of course, it's not anything intrinsic to the 
Sim that makes them hunger after one another. 
It's your deliberate choice, as the Cartesian spirit 
floating over their digital flesh. Who a Sim fucks 
isn't nature or nurture, but existential whimsy. 

The more I think about it, the more radical, 
fascinating and admirable I find it, because it's 
done in the most natural way in the world. Sexual 



boundary-blurring in pop is, at least partially, about 
the excitement of transgression or the joy of release 
from societal bounds. It's about showing off, which 
is a juvenile and lazily provocative stance. The Sims 
makes bisexuality a normal part of life, which, in 
any sane world, is exactly the way it should be. 

But, stepping away from the devil's advocate 
position, perhaps this argument is spurious. Games 
(probably) don't warp us any more than any other 
cultural input. So while their stance on sexual 
libertarianism can be noted, it shouldn't necessarily 
be read as having huge import. 

However, when talking about The Sims with 
a friend who doesn't play any other game, she 
describes a (female) friend of hers, who's been 
living with a man for a few years and still not yet 
had sex. More nights than not, she finds herself 
playing The Sims and making thinly veiled copies 
of their real selves fall into each other's arms. 
And think about any conversation any of you have 
ever had about The Sims with a friend or a stranger. 
Nine times out of 1 0, it involved someone fucking 
someone else. 

The Sims is a mirror of our unhinged, banal 
desire. Perhaps we should pay more attention 
to what it's showing us. 



Resident Evil 4 (Gamecube) 



Capcom 




In the early Eighties, everyone's favourite 
music video was 'Thriller'. Not me. It was 
that final sequence, in which the heroine 
finds herself trapped in a house, as skilfully 
choreographed zombies break in through 
the doors and walls, grasping at her. There's 
nowhere left to run, nowhere to hide. . . 



As a kid, every time the video reached that 
point I'd run out into the garden. No walls, 
so I could n ever be cornered. 

Resident Evil 4\s the only game I've 
ever experienced that elicits that original 
fear of being cornered. In the beginning 
stages of the game, running from seemingly 
endless hordes of demonically possessed 
Spaniards, I ran into the first house I found. 
Pushing a cabinet in front of the only door, 
I thought of the Spaniards as mere videogame 
characters, too stupid to get in. But they 
came in through the windows, and I was 
cornered again, and ripped to pieces. 

I turned the game off and walked 
out into my garden. 
Matthew Kumar 



Darwinia (PC) 




There's a thin line between art being made 
in response to other art, and art that's 
reactionary. Reprocessing the past into the 
future is a different thing to reprocessing 
the past into the past. The key is to use not 
just the signifiers for your inspirations, but 
the motivations, to focus not on what they 



did, but what you felt. Introversion understand 
this, down to the genetic level, and in 
Darwinia it shows. 

Introversion - two guys in a bedroom - 
have spent three years working on Darwinia, 
for no better reason than that they feel it's 
the way games should be. It's a very hard 
game to explain in about 1 00 words - so 
I simply haven't bothered. Sue me. It takes 
form a lot, looks like Tron's fever-dreams 
of infection, and walks the thin line between 
half a dozen stone-cold classics. 

It's like everything else, which makes it 
like /?of/?/A7_g else. Also, its box is lime green 
and covered with shiny silver men. 

This has to be worth something. 
Kieron Gillen 
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'I've been writing 
about this 
wonderfully sick 
and twisted 
world of rock 
for longer than 
I care specify' 



Too Weird For Ziggy 



Sylvie Simmons (Atlantic) 

A wild-living young 
rock star expires in 
slow motion outside 
Camden Palace, 
his last moments 
captured on the 
camcorder of some 
Japanese tourists. 
The image of Karen 
Carpenter appears on a kebab shop in 
Kentish Town and soon a cult is flourishing. 
Seventies pop-punk icon Pussy is recovering 
from a breakdown that involved her 
collecting her own body waste in a 
filing cabinet. And country star LeeAnn 
Starmountain has just heard the news 
that her mother has fried herself alive 
on her electric blanket. 

Welcome to the parallel rock'n'roll 
universe that is Sylvie Simmons' fiction debut 
Too Weird For Ziggy. A series of interlocked 
stories that build a satirical history of the 
past 30-odd years in rock, this cast of eerily 
familiar characters and their moments of 
notoriety are chronicled by a savvy female 
journalist who has heard every roadie joke 
in the book. Which is just what Sylvie herself 
has been doing in the real world, following 
an illustrious career in music journalism 
that began on Sounds during the punk era 
and continues today in the pages of Mojo 
and The Guardian. Could these stories 
be just the tiniest bit autobiographical? 
"Well, they always tell you to write 
about what you know, and I've been 
writing about this wonderfully sick and 
twisted world of rock for longer than 
I care specify, in case I scare off young, 
male would-be groupies, " says Sylvie from 
her San Francisco lair. " I wanted to write a 
book about rock which wasn't just a parade 
of weird stories; that would articulate the 
deep, dark claustrophobia, the sadness 
and hilarity, of celebrity." 

Too Weird. . . moves backwards and 
forwards through time, name-checking all 
the most ridiculous poses and excesses of 
each new wave of fashion as it does. Does 
Sylvie have a favourite era? 

"Impossible to choose. I get just as 
excited and stupid about Johnny Cash as 
I do about The Gun Club. Thanks to this 
fine job, all sorts of people, new and old, 
get paraded in front of me like that conveyor 
belt at Yo! Sushi. The year I finished writing 
this book I had tea with Brian Wilson in LA, 



a pint of beer with Arthur Lee in an English 
pub, discussed sex with Marianne Faithfull, 
religion with Leonard Cohen and danced 
a waltz with Bo Diddley - how could you 
choose a favourite?" 

In a fabulous case of truth being freakier 
than fiction, this book had to have its title 
changed at the last minute. "The book was 
called Too Weird For Iggy," Sylvie explains. 
"But the publishers got antsy at the thought 
Iggy Pop might sue, so they sent him an 
advance of the book. His manager came 
back to them at the 1 1 th hour and said the 
title would have to be changed; apparently 
(or this is what they told me) it i/i/astoo weird 
for Iggy. So I told the publishers, "No need 
for a name change then, since the title 
is clearly accurate." But they insisted on 
adding the Z. I would be most grateful 
if anyone who sees the book goes and 
scratches the offending letter out. " 
Cathi Unsworth 



The Gruesome Acts Of 
Capitalism 



David Lester (Arbe iter Ring) 

This is a deeply 
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THE GRUESOME ACTS 

OF CAPITALISM 



upsetting book. 

Mecca Normal 
guitarist and 
Canadian artist 
David Lester has put 
together the briefest 
of tomes -100 or 
so pages of bare 
statistics and facts, presented in random 
typefaces with the occasional illustration, 
interspersed with some brief profiles of 
former political activists. 

Page 12: name one country that 
voted against the United Nations draft 
of an anti-torture treaty? America. 
Page 1 0: in the 1 990s, 1 3m children 
died from diarrhoea (more than all 
the people in the world killed because 
of armed conflict since World War II). 
Page 78: Madonna and Guy Ritchie's 
wedding cost between $2 and $3m. 

Yet within its covers, a picture 
unswervingly builds up - not without 
some dark humour; not without hope 
- of the unrelenting, probably irreparable 
damage caused to both the environment 
and humanity by the ever-widening global 
disparity between the rich and the poor. 

Page 60: every 4 days the world 
spends more than $7 billion on the 
military. The UN estimates this amount 
would be enough to provide poor 
countries with primary education for 
a year. Page 90: Highest baseball 
salaries in the US, 2003 - Ken Griffey 
Jr (Cincinnati, 2000-2009) $1 1 6.5m. 

Although the format is very simple, 
there isn't so much information piled on 
that it becomes numbing. Instead, Lester 
picks through the detritus to leave the 
reader with a sense of growing outrage. 

Page 51 : Enron, once the 7th 
largest company in the US, paid no 
income tax between 1 996 and 1 999. 

It is hard going, even so. The first couple 
of times I picked this up, I had to put it down 
almost immediately. But Lester also prods 
the reader towards ways of fighting back 
(www.corporations.org; www.hri.ca; 
www.ccvt.org). Ultimately, it's the book's 
very accessibility that makes it so powerful. 

www.akuk.com 
Everett True 




mortality tales 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 

Illustration: Nathan Fletcher 

Paul Auster 

Cervantes piles up story upon story 
within the pages of Don Quixote, 
the boundaries of reality blurred and 
made essentially redundant. After all 
the beautifully crafted explorations 
into what it means to read and to 
be read, the final note is one of 
profound banality: returning from his 
adventures, Don Quixote admits the 
dangers of reading too much into 
what are, after all, fictions. Having 
grasped his own mortality, he gets 
down to the act of death itself. 

The work of Paul Auster similarly 
explores the power of stories and 
their inherent danger. However, 
his explorations begin at the point 
where Cervantes signs off: with the 
death of the father. Don Quixote 
has no wife or children to whom he 
can bequeath his wisdom; but in a 
figurative sense he has given birth 
to his own story. Auster confesses 
that Don Quixote is his favourite 
book, that it has been a source 
of continued inspiration: his latest 
novel, Oracle Night, contains a father 
figure in John Trause, whose death 
becomes a (re)generative act for the 
novel's writer-narrator. He borrows 
from Cervantes the idea that our lives 
are built upon a series of interwoven 
stories, many of which come down 
to the same essential questions 
circling around life and death. 

We all have stories that shape us. 
The story that springs to mind for 
me is the death of my father. Auster 
himself wrote his first book-length 



prose work, The Invention Of 
Solitude, almost immediately after 
his father died. Up until then, he was 
a poet, essayist and translator. Death 
transformed him into a novelist. 

I read myfirst Paul Auster novel 
the year following my own great loss. 
His words resonated deep within me, 
filling the gaps not with answers, but 
with pertinent questions. Many of 
his stories begin after the dissipation 
of a family (City Of Glass, The Book Of 
Illusions, The Music Of Chance); the 
protagonists struggle through a 
subsequent loss of self before 
arriving at the knowledge of what 
it means to go on living. Auster's 
narrators, like Don Quixote, expose 
themselves through acts that 
threaten to annihilate them. But 
where they go from there is not 
the closure allowed by Cervantes. 

The death of a loved one in 
Auster often leads to a reprieve of 
sorts: a small inheritance that gets 
the characters off the ground. The 
author received money from his 
father's death, and so did I. Having 
gone through similar experiences as 
Auster is one thing, however; what 
matters is how his words colour my 
experience. He has offered me clarity 
of indirectness, belief through the 
power of stories. Slowly ridding 
myself of the trappings following 
my father's death, I could have 
been a character travelling through 
Auster's dangerous fictional terrain; 
the boundaries of my reality were 
effectively made redundant. 
I was Fogg in Moon Palace, standing 
on the western shores of America, 
ready to light out for the unknown 
territories of my life. 
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Words: Ian Svenonius 



Besides serving as the foil for costumed, fin de s/ec/e-era softcore pornography (a la Vampiros 
Lesbos), the vampire figure is typically utilised in legend and literature as sexual metaphor. 



He or she, an undead cipher, is invoked to symbolise 
the foreign philanderer (Hammer Horror), 
pubescent possession (Lost Boys), the erotic deviant 
(Lestat), or whatever the strategic or psychological 
demands of the culture. He is damned for eternity 
to be an all-purpose metaphorical sex device, the 
hapless agent of identity politicians everywhere. 

But the vampire's modern literary origin, with 
Bram Stoker's Dracula, tells a different tale. Its 
appearance coincides tellingly with the Victorian 
age's obsession with genealogy, social Darwinism 
and eugenic ideology. 

Stoker's vampire is based on a historical 
character; Vlad Tepes of the Knightly 'Order Of 
The Dragon', hence 'Dracula'. In the 1 5th Century, 
Vlad was the 'Voivode' or Count Of Wallachia and 
Transylvania in what is now Romania. Named for 
Rome and intended as Vatican usurper of Orthodox 
Byzantine power, Romania was nestled against that 
Eastern Christian Empire; an entity hated and envied 
by the Crusaders for its decadent sophistication. 

Despite much turmoil, Romania retained 
the Catholic character of its crusader political 
delineation, an island of Vatican influence in a sea 
of Orthodox and Islamic tribes. By the early 1 4th 
Century, the region's various feudal states were 
Christianity's front-line against Ottoman expansion 
after the Turkic sultan crushed Byzantium. Count 
Vlad Dracula gained historic notoriety warring 
against these Muslim Turks, the arch nemesis 
of Christian Europe, answering the European 
crusades with a jihad of their own. 

In Bram Stoker's story, Dracula is still in 
Transylvania after 500 years, residing in his castle 
as an aristocratic undead. He must suck the blood 
from his victims to maintain eternal life'. His targets 
are typically beautiful, upper class and often virginal 
young women. 

Dracula is not a simple Gothic fairy tale but 
an allegorical manifesto. And while Dracula is 
a dissembler, he is not the horny teen or the gay 
blade of modern pulp, but the Race in crisis, the 
now sullied Caucasoid super people who must find 
'untainted blood' (pure genetic stock) to maintain 
immortality. Dracula's blood is the bloodline; the 
genealogy of his brides and tribe. He sucks the 
'clean' DNA from the virginal or nubile girl, who 
represents unspoiled lineage, begetting them 
as vampire children. 

blood relatives 

Dracula, the Romanian defender of the faith, was 
chosen as subject because of his ancient role in 
protecting Mother Europe fromTurkic insemination. 
In Stoker's time, Transylvania, once part of Roman 
Dacia and then Crusader Romania, was a province 
of the ethnically diverse Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
ill-esteemed by Nationalist ideologues and despised 
by racialists. German-speaking Austrians such as 
Guido Von List and later Adolf Hitler longed 
for unification with their fatherland, despising 
the random polyglot of the dual monarchy. 



Protagonist Jonathan Harker's travel diary, 
which serves as the narrative for much of Dracula, 
abounds with imperialist ethnic observations about 
the mongrelised masses inhabiting the hinterlands 
surrounding Castle Dracula. As an Englishman, 
Harker is fascinated by the various Servians, 
Szekelys, Cszeks and other exotic beasts he sees. 
"The strangest figures we saw were the Slovaks, 
who were more barbarian than the rest (. . .) they 
are however, I am told, very harmless and rather 
wanting in natural self assertion," he says, with 
typical British colonial condescension. 

Dracula has hired the arch-bourgeois Harker 
as broker to assist his impending move to London. 
He must from his ancient home in the east because 
it has been dirtied by miscegenation and inter- 
breeding with Slavs, Magyars, Wallachs and other 
untermenschen. In Transylvania he is forced to feast 
on (interbreed with) Slavic peasantry. Meanwhile, he 
professes his 'love' for England, imbuing the country 
with personal characteristics, in the way typical of 
that era's Nationalists. He loves' the blood of England 
and the achievements of the pure breed there. 



Garlic represents 
the seductive 
power of 
pan-nationalism 



The Voivode has grand plans for London. As a 
fallen race, dirtied by mongrelisation and therefore 
'undead', he is just a ghostly spectre of his former 
glory. Using Britain's premium Aryan genetic stock, 
he will produce exemplary white progeny, infuse 
himself with purity and live forever. He will take 
a young English thing back to his eastern kingdom 
where they will resuscitate and strengthen the 
bloodline. He will attempt purification through 
backwards eugenics breeding farms in an 'Aryan 
transfusion', the same tactic the Nazis would 
attempt 40 years later in their desire to recreate 
the mythological super race of their fantasies. 

The cross which repels him is a symbol of the 
Semitic religion which he despises, a close relative to 
the Islamic fundamentalism he once saved the white 
race from. As the symbol of Christ's martyrdom 
and Christ's pan-tribal invitation to the goyim to 
be initiated into the religion of the Jews, the cross 
also represents the death of the genetic ideal which 
was expounded by Judaism, in favour of equalising 
Christian evangelism. Christianity is as horrific to 
Dracula as it was to the SS troops who were initiated 
into the pagan reality of Third Reich ideology. 

lust for life 

The sunlight which can destroy Dracula represents 
the attention which liberal philosophy and guilt- 



inspired pluralism will wreak on the eugenic 
programme. His work must be undertaken in 
subterfuge, at night and with much dissembling. 
Garlic, representing ethnic food from the 
Mediterranean region, frightens him especially, as it 
represents the seductive power of pan-nationalism. 

Though Stoker supports Dracula's racialist 
quest, he has him destroyed in the end by the Dutch 
vampire killer Van Helsing; Harkerthe bourgeois 
Englishman; Quincy Morris the Texan and Seward, a 
modernised English nobleman. Though Van Helsing 
declares, "The Draculas were a great and noble 
race"; the Dutch, English and American vampire 
killers represent the new Masonic bourgeois powers 
guaranteeing whiteness in the future. Dracula's 
aristocratic fogeyism has proven insufficient 
in defending national supremacy from its foreign 
threats, as evidenced by the myriad tribes which 
pollute the lands around Castle Dracula. The 
hammer and stake which are ceremoniously used 
to destroy him represent the industrial prowess 
of the new west against the lascivious degeneracy 
of Dracula's orientalist royalism. 

Stoker, though a racialist imperial apologist, 
echoes Marx in this dialectical displacement of 
feudalism by the industrial imperialist middle-class. 

As vampire-killer Seward hammers his vampire 
wife Lucy through the heart, he is compared 
favourably by the author with Thor, insinuating 
that the industrial might of the west has its root 
in Aryan-Nordic magic and ingenuity. Seward's 
presence as token nobleman is intended to alleviate 
aristocratic fears that this allegorical manifesto seeks 
to displace them. Stoker reassures them that this 
is not so, while simultaneously cautioning them 
to move with the times and embrace the vitality 
of their mercantile bourgeois counterparts. 

blood simple 

The vampire's finicky palate, usually seen as a 
gourmet sexual appetite, honed for centuries, is a 
more complex thing than mere libidinality. It is the 
late 1 9th Century occult revival fused with that era's 
Social Darwinist rationalisation of racial superiority; 
a cunning hybrid of the dominant European upper 
class fascinations of the time. To resuscitate his own 
bloodline, Dracula must draw on British blood (the 
Empire was at its height then) because the British are 
the dominant strain of the Caucasian super race. 

The ideology represented in Dracula found 
its acme overground expression in Germany with 
the Nazi party, but it was not new then nor has it 
disappeared. Racial supremacy is, in subterfuge, 
at the heart of each decision made by the satanic 
functionaries of the 'Western' powers. Though the 
principle victims are Africans, Asians and Semites, 
the Slavic people are also objects of contempt and 
targeted as untermenschen. 

The US-Nato subsidy of the Catholic Croats 
against the Orthodox Serbs is just one example 
that the crusade is still being waged by the Vatican 
and the West against despised Easterners. 
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